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■ — Ipc murnt ahencyt tt to, 

Nil corucxre ri&i — 

HOR. 1 Ep. i. % 

jmitatxd- 

Trtie, c# n»cio«i honour, %% to feel no fin : 

He** arm’d without, that’ll innocent within ; 

Be thi* thy screen, and this thy wall of brass. 

POPJS* 

THERBw a fort of knights-errant in the world* 
who? jjdlte contrary to those m romance, are perpe- 
tually seeking adventures to bring virgins into distress, 
and to renn innocence. When men of rank and figure 
pass away their lives in these criminal pursuits and 
practice!, they ought to consider that they render 
themselves more vile and despicable thaif any inno- 
cent man can be* whatever low statin hisjfortune nr 
birth Hava placed bps in* Title and ebemry reader 
%©i* ajria. * 
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a good man more illustrious, but an ill One* more 

contemptible. 


* me*it *ett thee up to vjew, 

Awlplnnte thee in the fairest point of light, 

To make thy virtues, or tliy faults, conspicuous.* 

CATO. 

I have often wondered that these derfourers of 
innocence, though dead to all (he sentiments of virtue 
and honour, are not restrained b^ com|*assion*and 
humanity. To bring sorrow, confusion, and .nfamy, 
«jnto a family, to wourtd the heart of a tender parent, 
and stain the life of a poor deluded young woman 
with a dishonour that can nevef be wiped off, arc 
circumstances, one would think, sufficient to check the 
roost \iolent passion in a heart which has the least 
tincture of pity and good-nature. Would u ny one 
purchase the gratification of a moment 'at so dear a 
rate, and entail a lasting misecy on others* lor such a 
transient satisfaction to himeelf ; nay, .for a satistac- 
tion that is sure, at some time or other, to be fol- - 
lowed with remorse? I am led to the subject by 
two letters which came lately to my hands. The 
last of them is, it seems, the copy of one sent b)Pa 
mother to one who had abused her daughter ; and 
though 1 cannot justify her sentiments at the latter 
end of it, they are such as might arise in a mind 
which had not yet recovered its temper aft£r so 
great a provocation. I present the reader ^ith it 
as I received it, because 1 think it gives a lively 
idea of the affliction whith a fond parent suffers 
on such an occasion. 

sir. skire, July , 1713. 

The other day 1 went Into the house of one of my 
ftnajits, whdse wife was formerly a servant *in our 
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family, and (by my grandmother’s kindness) bad bar 
education with my mother from her infancy ; so that? 
she is of a spirit and understanding greatly superior 
to those of her own rank. I found trie poor woman 
in the utmost "disorder of mfhd and attire, drowned 
in tears, and reduced to a condition that looked ratlyuv, 
like stupidity than grief, fche leuned upon ter arm 
ovei a table, on which lay a letter folded up and di- 
rected a certain nobjeman very famous in our parts 
follow -intrigue, or (in plainer words) for debauch- 
ing country girls ; in which number is the unfortu- 
nate daughter of my poor tenant, a* I learn from thp 
following letter* written by; her mother. I have sent 
you here a cop*y of it, which, m^de public in your 
paper, may perhaps* furnish, useful reflections to many 
men ot figure and quality, who indulge themselves in 
a paaston which they*pos'»ess but m common with the 
vilest part of mankind. 

my woiy), 

List night I discovered the injury you have dene 
to my daughter llcavon knows how long and 
piercing a torment that short-lived shameful pleasure 
of voui’t must bnug upon me , upon me, hym whom 
you never received any o fie nee. This consideration 

aloao Hiouhl have deteircd a noble mind from so base 
and nr gtncious in act But ala*i ! what is all the 
griei thatjrMTst W my ‘■hare, in compart^on of that, 
with wl^chyou ave requited her by whom you have 
been Gbhg^d * I^o^s ot g*v d name, anguisti of heart, 
shame aijd infamy arc what uus inevi ibly fall upon 
her umess she gcc* ovc r them by what lfhuu hwor»e, 
open ip^iudence, professed lewdne-*, and abandc led 
prostitution Thrw are the return- you.ha\e made 
to her, for putting m )gurpovvu all herein* ihuod 
and dependence,’ her virtue and rei^utuiioift Oh, my 
u 2 
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lord, should my son have practised the like on oiie of 
your daughters 1 know you swell with indigna- 

tion at the very mention of it, and would think he 
deserved a thousand deaths, sjiouljl he make such an 
attempt upon the honoiifr of your family. It is well r 
lord. And is then the honour of youfr daughter, 
Wnom^atill, though it had been violated, you might 
have maintained in plenty and even luxury, df greater 
'tnomcnt to her, than to my daughter her’s, whole only 
sustenance it was l And must my son, void of # all 
the advantages of a generous education, rttust he, I 
^»y, — consider? Audjmiy’your lordship be excused 
from all reflection ? Eternal conturfidy attend that 
guilty title which claims exemption from thought, and 
arrogates to its wearers the prerogative of brutes. 
Ever cursed be its false lustre, which could dazzle 
my poor daughter to her undoiftg. Was it for this 
that the exalted merits and godlike virtues of your 
great ancestor were honoured with a coroupt, tjiat it 
might be a pander to hi* posterity, and confer a privi- 
lege of dishonouring the innocent an5 defenceless t < 
At this rate the laws of rewards should be inverted, and 
he who is generous and good, should be made a beg- 
gar and a slave; that industry and honest diligence may 
keep his posterity unspotted, and preserve tlitm ( from 
ruining virgins, and making whole families unhappy. 
Wretchedness is now become my everlasting pomon! 
Your crime, my lord, will draw perdition even upon 
my head. 1 may not sue for forgivtfiesT'of* my own 
fadings and misdeeds, lor I never can forgive’yoifr’s ; 
but shall curse you with my dying breath* an<Tat the 
last tremendous day shall hold forth in my arms my 
much wrongfed child, and call aloud for vengeance on 
her {ietiler. Under these present horrors of hdnd, I 
s could be content to be your chief Jtormemor, ever pay- 
ing you xr^ck-r^ercnce, and sounding in your ears, 
to your tuftitterable loathing, the. tfinpty tide Ghieh 
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inspired you with presumption to tempt, and over-awed 
my daughter to comply. 

Thus have I given some vent to my sorrow , nor 
fear I to awaken you to repentance, so that your sitt 
may be forgpfen. , The divine laws' have beeu broken; 
but much injury, irreparable injury, lias been also 
done to me,,aud the just Judge will not pardon tb'* 
until 1 do. 

My Lord, 

Your conscience will help you to my name. 

ftSr- 


X° 124. MONDAY, AUGUST 3, 1715. 


Suul frcmat in turns vt uAeniiut f 

jyV.Sat. \iii. 37. 

Whit roar more dreadful in the world is heaad ? 


MORL ROARINGS OF TII» LION. 

MB GUARDIAN, 

Beforf 1 proceed to make you my proposals, it will 
be necessary to inform you, that an uncommon fe- 
rocity in my countenance, together With the remark- 
able dfatness of my nose, and extent of my myputh, 
have long since procured me the name of iiion in this* 
our university. 

b 5 
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The vast emoluments that in alt probabjjity^will 
accrue to the public from the roarings of my new* 
erected likeness at Button’s, hath made me desirous 
of being as like him in that part of his charac- 
ter, as I am told *1 already &m in all* parts of my 
person. Wherefore I most humbly propose to you, 
"Sfcit (as it is impossible for this one lion to roar, 
either *long enough or loud enough against all 
things that are roar-worthy in these realms) you 
would appoint him a sub-lion,* as a praftcfas pro- 
vinci<e y in every county in Great feritainu; and it 
is my request, that I mq^y .be instituted his under- 
roarer in this university, town and county of Cam- 
bridge, as my resemblance* does, in some measure, 
claim that I should." 

I shall follow my metropolitan’s example, in roar- 
ing only against those enormities that are too.slight 
and trivial for the notice or censures of gur magis- 
trates ; atid shall communicate my roarings to him 
ynonthly, or oftener if occasion requires, to be inserted 
h® your papers, ‘ cum pricilrfcio.* 

1 shall not omit giving informations of the im- 
provement or decay of punning, and may chance to 
touch upon tl}e rise"fcnd fall of tuckers ; but I wilj 
roar aloud and spare not, to the terror of, at* present, 
a very flourishing society of people called loungers, 
gentlemen whose observations are mostly itinerant, 
and who think they have already too* much good sense 
of their ownjto be in need "of staying at4»ogje to read 
other people’s, * ( . < 

I nave. Sir, a raven, that, will serve by Way of 
jackall, to bring me in provirions, which I shell chew 
, and prepare for the digestion of my principal ; and 
I do hereby give notice to all under my jurisdiction, 
that whoever are willing to contritmte to this good 
design*. if they will amx^their information to the 
leg or nc&k of Vhe aforesaid raven or jadfcall? they 
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will be ^thankfully received by their (but more par* 

ticulariy 

Your) humble Servant* 

Leo the Second* 


From mv den at ■■■—■"College 
in Cambridge, July 29. 

N. B. The raven will not bite. 


MR. IRONSIDE, 

Hearing that your unicorn is now in hand, and n&t 
questioning buf his horn will prove a cornucopia to 
you, 1 desire that ,in order to introduce it, you will 
consider the following proposal. 

My wife and 1 intend a* dissertation upon horns ; 
the province she has chosen is the planting of them, 
and I anf to treat of their growth, improvement, 
&c «Tho work is like to swell so much upon our 
hands, that J am afraid we shall not be able to 
bear the charge of printing without a subscription; 
wherefore, I hope you will invite the city into it, and 
desire those who have any thing by them relating 
to that jpart of natural history, to communicate it 
to, Sir, 

Your humble Servant, 

HtfftPHRT BlNICORN. 


• SI > ■ 

I hbmbly beg leave to drop a song into yotir lion’s 
mouth, which will very truly make him roar like any 
nightingale. It is fallen into my hands by cha ace, and 
is a J&y fine irritation of the work® of many of 
our English lyrics. It cannot but be highly accept* 
able to all those who admire the translation ofltalian 4 
operas. 
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I. 

Oh the changing month of May ! 

Oh the charming month of May ! 

When the breezes fan the treeses. 

Full of blossoms frfoh and gay - 

Full, &c. 

a 

m ii. 

Oh what joys our prospects yield ! 
Charming joys our prospects yield ! 

In a new livery when we see every 
Bush and meadow, tree and field — 
Bush, &c. 

<> in. 

Oh how fresh the morning air ! 
Charming fresh the morning air ! 

When the zephyrs and the heifera 
Their odoriferous breath compare — 
Their, &c. 

iv. 

Oh how fine our evening walk ! , 
Charming fine our evening walk ! 

When the nightingale delighting 
With her song, suspends our talk— 
With her, &c. 

v. 

Oh how sweet at night to dream ! 
Charming Stfreet at night to dream ! 

On racfcsy pillows, by the trilloea — , 

Of a gentle purling stream 

Of a, &c. 

VI. 

Oh how kind the country lass ! 
Charming kind the country lass ! 

° Who, her cow bilking, leaves her milking 

For £ green gown on^the grass 

For r, &c.** 
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. • ▼»; 

Oh how sweet it is to spy ! 

Charming sweet it is to spy. 

At the conclusion, her confusion, 

Blushing cheeks, and dtiwn-cast eye— 
Blushing, &c. 

• vm. 

Oh the cooling curds and cream !• 

Charming cooling curds and cream ! 

Whftn all is over, she gives her lover, 

Who on her skimming dish carves her name.— 

• Who on,j&c. • 

• 

Mr. Ironsidb, July 30. 

1 I have always been very much pleased with the 
sight «of those creatures, which being of a foreign 
growth, are brought into our island for show. I 
may # say, there has not been a tiger, leopard, 
elephant, qr hyghgeen*, for some years past, in this 
nation, but f have taken their particular dimension*, 
and am able to give a very good description of them. 
But I must own, I never had a greater curiosity to 
*isit any of these strangers than your lion. Ac- 
cordingly 1 came yesterday to town, being able to 
wait no lohger for fair weather, and made what 
haste I could to Mr. Button’s, who readily conducted 
ino^ to his den df state. He is really a creature of 
as noble-a •presence as 1 have seen ; he*has grandeur 
and*go(Ncl-hlimour in his countenance, which com* 
manaboth.our love and respect; his shaggy mane 
and whiskers are peculiar graces. In short f do not 
question but he will prove a worthy supporter of the 
Bntisjrfionour and virtue, especially when assisted 
by the unicorn. You must think I would not wait ^ 


* Is tfcij strange word for fyea* 
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upon him without a morsel to gain his favour, .and 
had provided what I hope would have pleased, but 
was unluckily prevented oy the presence of a bear, 
which constantly a? I approached with my present, 
threw his eyes in my Why, ancl stared me out of my 
resolution. I must not forget to' tell you, my younger ( 
daughter and your ward is hard at work about her 
tucker, having never from her infancy laid Aside the 
modesty-piece.' 

1 am, 

Venerable Nestor, 

,Your fnend and servant^ 

P.N. 


I was a little surprised, having read some of yoiif 
lion's roarings, that a creature of such eloquence 
should want a tongue ; but he has other qualifications 
which make good that deficiency. 

' • cr. 


N* 125. TUESDAY, AUGUST 4, 1713. 


n Nunc farmot'mmus vmnuu Eel. iii. 37, 

Now the gay year m all her charms is drest. 

Men of my age receive a greater pleasure from fine 
weather than from any other sensual enjoyment of 
Kfa* In spite of the auxiliary bottle, or n\ f artifi- 
cial heat, we are apt to droop under a gloomy sky ; 
and taste no luxury like a Jbiue firmament, and sun- 
shine. I Lave often, in a splenetic fit, wished my seif 
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a dormouse during tbe whiter j and I never see one 
of those snug animals, wrapt up close in his fur, and 
compactly happy in himself, but I contemplate bfStt 
.with envy bc/ieat* thad gnity of* a philosopher. If 
the art of flying weqe brought to perfection, the use 
that l should make of it would be to attend the Am 
rouud the world, and pursue the* spring through 
every sigi« of the Zodiac. This love of warmth makes 
my heart glad at the return of the spring. How 
amazing «is the 'change in the face of nature; when 
the earttf* from being bound with frost, or covered 
withOnow, begins to pm* forth her plants and flowers, 
to be clothed, with greens diversified with ten thou- 
sand various dyes # ; and to exhale such fresh and 
charming odours, as dll -every living creature with 
delight 1 

FuH of thoughts like these, I make it a rule to lose 
as little as*I can of that blessed season ; and accord- 
ingly risa with the .sun, and wander through the 
fields, throw r .myself on .the banks of little rivulets, 
or lose myself in the woods. 1 spent a day or two 
this spring at a country gentleman’s seat, where I 
feasted my imagination every morning with the most 
luxurious prospect I ever saw. I usually took my 
stand by the wall of an old castle built upon an ^ign 
hill. A noble river ran at the foot of it, which after 
beirfg broken by. a heap of mis-shapen stones, glided 
awfey in a clearutream, and wandering through two 
woods oir eacE side of it in many windings, shone 
here qpd tfiere at a great distance through tHf tre&g 
1 could trace the mazed for some miles, until my 0fb 
was led* through two ridges of hills, and tennmated 
by a vast mountain in another county. 

I hope the render will pardon me for taking bis 
eye from o&r present subject of tbe spring, by this 
landscape, since it is at^his time, of th^year only 
that prospects exe^l in beauty. But if the eye is de- 
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l^iited, the ear had) likewise its proper entertain- 
ment The music of the birds at tills time of the 
year, hath something in it so wildly sweet, as makes 
me less relish the m^gt elaborate compositions of 
Italy* The vigour which the, warmth of the sun 
pears afresh into their veins, prompts them to renew 
their species ? ' and thereby puts the male upon 
wooing his mate with more mellow warblihgs, and 
to swell his throat with more violent modulations. 
It is an amusement by no means below the dignity 
of a rational soul, to observe the pretty creatures 
lying in pairs, to mark the different passions id their 
intrigues, the curious contexture ot '{heir nests, and 
their care and tenderness of their Jittle offspring. 

I am particularly acquainted with a wagtail and 
his spouse, and made many remarks upon the seve- 
ral gallantries he hourly used, Wore the coy*female 
Would consent to make him happy. When 1 saw in 
how many airy rings he was forced to pursue* her ; 
how sometimes she tripped, before hipi <in a pretty 
pitty-pat step, and scarce seemed to regard the cow- 
ering of his wings, and the many awkward and fop- 
pish contortions into which he put his body to do her 
nomage, it made me retied upon my own youth, 
and the baprices of the fair but fantastic Teraminta. 
Often have I wished that 1 1 understood the language 
of birds, when«I have heard him* exert an "eager 
chuckle at tor leaving him; and do jaot doubt, 1 but 
that he muttered the same vows' and ‘reproaches 
which I often have ventured against that uft relenting 
maid. 

The sight that gave me the most satisfaction was 
a flight of young birds, under the condud of the 
father, and indulgent directions and assistant of the 
cbm. I Cook particular notice of a beau goldfinch, 
who was picking, his plumfes, pruning his wing's, and 
^frith great diligence adjusting aJUius gaudy garni- 
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tines, When he had equipped himself with great trim* 
ness and nicety, he stretched his painted neck, which 
seemed to brighten with new glowings, and strained 
his throat into many wild notes ^nd natural melody* 
He then fleW about the nfet in several circles and 
windings, and invited liis wife and children \gto 
open'air. 11 was very entertaining «to see tl& trem- 
bling afld the fluttering little strangers at their first 
appearance in the world, and the different care of 
the male jmd female parent, so suitable to their seve- 
ral sexes.** I could not take my eye quickly from so 
entertaining an object; • nor, could I help wishing, 
that* creatures a superior rank would so manifest 
their mutual affection, and so cheerfully concur in 
providing for their bffspring. 

1 shall conclude this tattle about the spring, which 
I usually call 4 the* youth and health of the year,* 
with soma verses which 1 transcribe from a manu- 
script poem upon hunting. The author gives direc- 
tions that hounds should breed in the spring; whence 
he takes occasion, after the manner of the ancient*, 
to make a digression in praise of that season. The 
verses here subjoined, are not all upon that subject ; 
hut > he transitions slide so easily into one another, 
that 1 kfcew not how to leave off, until X had writ, out 
the whole digression. * 

Ip spring, let (pose thy tyales. Then all things prove 
The stings of ’pleasure, and the pangs of lovo: 
/Et&ere/^ Jove then glads, with genial showers, 
Earths mighty womb, and strews her lap with flowers; 
Hence juices mount, and buds, embolden'd, try 
More kindly breezes, and a softer sky ; 

KindJ^lnus revels. Hark ! on ev’ry bough. 

In lulling strains the feather'd warblers wop. 

Fell tigers soften in th’ infectious flames, • 

And 4ioq* fawnujg^ court their brinded d&nes : 

• vol. xtw. c 
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Great love pervades the deep ; to please his A ate; 
The whale, in gambols, moves his monstrous weight ; 
Heav’d by his wayward mwth old Ocean roars, 

And scatter’d navies buf^e on distant shores. 

tAll nature smiles : Come now, nor fejr, my love, 
Totafte the odours of the woodbine grove, 

To pass the evening glooms in harmless play,’ 

And sweetly swearing, languish, life away. 

An altar bound with recent flowers, 1 rearr • 

To thee, best season of the various year : *' 

All hail ! such days tn»b«&iftoou« order ran. 

So 50ft, so sweet, when first the worltfbegan ; 

In Eden’s bow’rs, when man’s great sire assign’d 
t The names and nature o£ the brutal kind. 

Then lamb and hon friendly walk’d their round. 

And hares undaunted lick’d theHondling hound; 
Wond’rous to tell ! but when with luckless hand. 

Our daring mother broke the sole command, 4 
Then want and envy brought their meagre train,* 
Then wrath came down, and death had leave to reign ; 
Hence foxes earth’d, and wolves abhorr’d the day, 
And hungry churls ensnar’d the nightly prey. 

Rude arts at first ; but w itty want refin’d • 

The huntsman’s wiles, and famine form'd thd mind. 

Bold Nimrod first the lion’s trophies w ore, 

The panther bound, and lanc’d the*bnstlmg boar,; 

« e taught to turn the hare? to bay ti»*deer 4 
nd wheel the courser in Ins mid career.* e 
Ah ! bad he there restrain’d his tyrant hand f 
Let me, ye pow’rs, an humble wreath demqpd: 

No pomps I ask, which crowns and sceptres yield ; 
Nqr dang’rous laurels m the dusty c field : ' 

Fast by the forest, and the limpid spring, 

Clive me gie warfare of th^ woods to sing, 

To breed *ny<.wnblps, and healthful f>resa the game, 

A mean, inglorious, but a guilder name* 
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Ifovy) sum , kumani nihil a me altenum put*. 

• TER. Heaut Act. i. Sc. I. 

* • * 

1 am a^nan, and have a fellow-feeling of every thing be- 
longing to mao. 

Ip wc consider the whole scope of the creatioi that 
lies within our v.iew, the moral and intellectual, as 
well as the natural and corporeal, we* shall perceive 
throughout, a certain correspondence of the parts, a 
similitude of operation, and unity of design, which 
plainly demonstrate the universe to be the work of one 
in finitely* good and wise Being; and that the system 
of thinking Jieings is actuated by laws derived from 
the same divine power, which ordained those by 
which the corporeal system is upheld. 

From the contemplation of the order, motion* and 
•cohesion of natural bodies, philosophers are now 
agreed, that there is a mutual attraction between the 
most distant parts at least of this solar system. All 
thole bodies that revolve round the sun, are drawn 
tdW&rds eachy>ther, anA towards the eun, by Boole 
secret, iThitorm’ and never-ceasing principle. Henbe 
it ’the earth (as well as the otner planets) 

without flying off in' a tangent line, constantly rolls 
about the sun, and the moon about the earth, with- 
out deserting her companion in so many thousand 
yeajar' And as the larger systems of the universe are 
held together by this cause, so likewise t$fe particular « 
globes derive their cohesion and copsisftett^ |rom it. 
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* 

Now if We cahry our thoughts from the corpdreal 
to the moral world, we may observe in the spirits or 
minds of men, a like principle of attraction, whereby 
they are drawn togetW in communities, clubs, fa- 
milies, friendships, and all the various species of 
sefeiety. As in bodies, where the quantity is the 
same, the attraction is strongest between those which 
are placed nearest to each other ; so it is likewise in 
the mind of men, ceteris paribus, between those 
Which are most nearly related. Bodies that are 
placed at the distance of many millions of miles, may 
Wfertheless attract and constantly operate oh each 
Oth&, although this actiori do not shew itself by an 
union or approach df those distant bodies, so long as 
they are withheld by the contrary forces of other 
bodies, which, at the safne time, attract them dif- 
ferent ways ; but would, on the supposed removal of 
all other bodies, mutually approach and unite with 
each other. . The like holds, with regard to the hhman 
soul, whose affection towards the individuals of the 
same species, who are distantly related to it, is ren- 
dered inconspicuous by its more powerful attraction 
towards those who have a nearer relation to it But 
a* those §re removed, the tendency which before lay 
concealed doth gradually disclose itself. . 

A man who has no family is more strongly attracted 
towards his friends and neighbours ; and if absent 
from these, ho naturally falls into acquaintance 
Vhh those of his own city or country whp c^anop to 
be in the same place. Two Englishmen me&ing at 
Rome or Constantinople, soon run into a 'familiarity. 
And in China or Japan, Europeans would tfiink their 
being so, a good reason for their uniting in •particu- 
lar dbn verse. Farther, in case we suppose oufeslvCs 
c translated into Jupiter or Saturn, and there to meet 
a Chinese other more distant native ofour.owa 
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planet, .we should look on him as a near relation, and 
readily commence a friendship with him. These are 
natural reflections, and sijfh as may convince us that 
we are linked by an ynpeiceptib]p chain to every in** 
dividual of die human race* 

The several great bodies which compose the gplar 
system are \ept from joining together at tlli com- 
mon cehtre of gravity by the rectilinear moJLions tlie 
Auth6r of nature has impressed on each of them ; 
wfjich, concurring with the attractive principle, form 
their respective orbits round the sun; upon die 
ceasing of which motions, the general law of gravity- 
tion that is ncfw thwarted* would show itself by ^raw- 
ing them all into one mass. After the same manner, 
in the parallel case of society, private passions and 
motions of the soul do often ‘obstruct the operation 
of that benevolent uniting instinct implanted in hu- 
man nature; which, notwithstanding, doth still exert 
and # will pot fail to show itself when those obstructions 
are taken away* B : 

The mutfial gravitation of bodies cannot be ex- 
plained any other way than by resolving it into the 
immediate operation of God, who never ceases to 
, dispose and actuate his creatures in a manner suitable 
to theit respective beings. So neither cad that reci- 
procal attraction in the minds of men be accounted 
fon*by any othpr cause* It is not^he result of edu- 
cation, law, os fashion ; ,but is a principle originally 
ingrafted id the*very first formation of the soul by 
Aifthc# of *our nature. 

And as.the attractive power in bodies is the inept 
universal principle which produceth innumerable ef- 
fects, apd is a key to explain the various phenomena 
of ijpfcure ; so the corresponding social appetite in 
human souls is the great spring and souite of moral* 
actions. This.it is that inclines, each individual to 
an intercourse his species, and nfbd$b every one 
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to that behaviour torhich best suits with the common 
well-being. Hence that sympathy in our nature, 
whereby we feel the paps and joys of our fellow- 
creatures. Hence* th*t preualent t lovp in parents 
towards their children, winch is neither founded on 
thrmerit of the object, nor yet on self-interest It is 
this tftat makes* us inquisitive concerning the affairs 
tff distant nations, which can have no influence on 
Our own. It is this that extends our care to future 
generations, and excites us to acts of bene^cencew to- 
wards those who are not yet in being, knd conse- 
quently from whom we can expect no reeompence. 
In it word, hence arises that diffusive jpense of huma- 
nity so unaccountable to the selfish man who is un- 
touphed with it, and is indeed a sort of monster, or 
anomalous production. - 

f These thoughts do naturally suggest the following 
particulars. First, that as social inclinations are ab- 
solutely necessary to the well-being of the world, it is 
the duty and interest of each individual* to cherish 
and improve them to the benefit of mankind ; the 
duty, because it is agreeable to the intention of 
Author of our being, who aims at the common good 
of his creatures, and as au indication of his will, hath 
implanted the seeds of mutual benevolence in our 
Souls ; the interest, because the good of the whole is 
inseparable from that of the parts 3 in promoting, 
therefore, the common good, everyone doth aT the 
same time promote his own private interest. Another 
observation I shall draw from the premises tfiat it 
makes a signal proof of the divinity of the Christian 
religion, that the main duty which it inculcates above 
ail others is charity. Different maxims and* precepts 
hart? distinguished the different sects of philosophy and 
religion ; our Lord's peculiar precept is, * Love thy 
neighbouf as thj^lf. By this shall all men know that 
■q are my disciples, if ye love one mother.? 



l wiH not say, that what is a most shining proof of 
our religion, is not often a reproach to its professors : 
but this I think very plain, that whether we regard 
.the analogy # of nature, as k appears in the mutual 
attraction or gravitations of the mundane system, in 
the general* frame and constitution of the hujpan 
soul ; or lastly, in the ends and aptness which are 
discoverable in all parts of the visible and intellectual 
world* ; we shall not doubt but the precept, which is 
the characteristic of our religion, came from the 
Author iff nature. Some of our modern free*think«£$ 
wouW indeed insinuate the Christian morals to be^p* 
fective, bocaudb, say they^there is no mention msyle in 
the Gospel of the virtue, of friendship. These sa- 
gacious men (if I* might .be allowed the use of that 
vulgar saying) ‘ cannot see the wood for trees.* That 
a religion, whereof the main drift is to inspire its pro- 
fessors with the most noble and disinterested spirit of 
love»charity, and bepeficence, to all mankind ; or, in 
other words, with a friendship to every individual 
man ; should be taxed with the want of that very 
virtue, is surely a glaring evidence of the blindness and 
prejudice of its adversaries. 
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mLusit amabilUer ■ - 

# He sported agreeably. 

An agreeable young gentleman, that baa* a tglent 
for poetry, and does me the favour to entertain me 
jrith his performances after my more serious studies, 
rea^. me yesterday the « following translation: In 
this 1 town, where there are so many women of pros- 
tituted charms, I am very glad when I gain so much 
time of reflection from, a youth of a gay turn, as is 
taken up in any composition,* though the piece he 
writes is not foreign to that of his natu rah inclination. 
For it is a great step towards gaining upop pas* 
sions, that there is a delicacy in the choice of their 
object : and to turn the imagination ttfWards a bride, 
rather than a mistress, is getting a great way towards 
being in the interest of virtue. It is an hopeless 
manner of reclaiming youth which has been prac- 
tised by* some moralists, to declaim againsf pleasure 
in general. No ; the way is to show, that the plea- 
surable course, is that which is limited and governed 
by reason. % In this case, virtue is .upon equal .terms 
with vice, and has, with all the smne indulgences of 
desire, the advantage of safety in hon6urStnd*repu- 
tation. I have for this reason often thought of exer- 
cising my pupils, of whom I have several* of admir- 
able talents, upon writing little poems or^ epigrams, 
which in a volume I would entitle The Seeing^Jupid. 
These compositions should be written on the little 
advance* made, towards a*young lady of the strictest 
virtue, atduU die circumstances. alluded to ill them. 
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should hhve something that .might please her mind 
in its purest innocence, as well as celebrate her per- 
son in its highest beauty. Tins work would instruct 
a woman to ne a good wife, ell the while it is a woo* 
ing her to be a bride. Imagination and reason 
should go hand in hand in a generous amou£;4or 
when it $ otherwise, real discontent &nd aversion in 
marriage succeed the groundless and wild promise of 
imagination in courtship. 

• • 

•» 

The Court of Venus, froih Glmduin, being port 
the Epithdtamium on Honorius and Maria . f 

• 

In the fam’d Cyprian isle a mountain stands. 

That casts a shadow ipto distant' lands. 

In vairi* access by human feet is tried. 

Its lofty brdw looks down with noblp pride 
On bounteous Nile, thro’ seven wide channels spread. 
And sees old Proteus in his oozy bed. 

Along its sides no hoary frosts presume 
To blast the myrde shrubs, or nip the bloom. 

The winds with caution sweep the rising flowers. 
While b^lmy dews descend, and vernal showers. 

The ruling orbs no wintry horrors bring. 

Fix’d in th’ indulgence of eternal spring. 

Unfaded sweets in purple scenes appear, 

And *genial breezes soften all the year. 

The pice, luxurious soul, uncioy’d may rove; 

From pleasures still to circling pleasures move ; 

For endless beauty kindles endless love. 

The mountain, when the summit once you gain. 
Falls by degrees, and sinks into a plain ; 

Where the pleas’d eye may flow’ry meads fyehold. 
Inclos’d with branching oar^ and hedged wnL gold: 

Or where large crops tnegen’rous gldbe syup^liet, 

Agd yellow harvest* unprovok’d arise. 
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For by mild feghyrs fann’d, the teeming soil * 
Yields ev’ry grain, nor asks the peasant^ toil. 

These $rere the bribes, the price of heavenly charms ; 
These Cytherea won to Vulcan’s ^rms; 

For such a bliss he sucn a gift bestow’d ; 

TPie nch, th’ immortal labours of a god*. 

A sylvan scene, in solemn state display’d, 

Flatters each leather’d warbler with a shade ; 

But here no bird its painted ^ings can move. 

Unless elected by the Queen ol ° /e. ,, 

,Ere made a member of^hip tuue*^’ throng. 

‘She hears the songster* and appro vesjL he song; 

The joyous victors hop from spray to spray ; 

The vanquish’d fly with mournful notes away. 

Branches m branches twin’d, compose the grove; 
And shoot, and spread, and blftssom into love. 

The trembling palms their mutual vows repeat ; 

And bending poplars bending poplars meet : 

The distant plantanes seem to press morq.mgh; 

And to the Bighing alder, aiders sigh. * 

Blue heav’ns above thfem smile , and all below. 

Two murm’nng streams in wild meanders flow. 

This mix’d with gali ; and that like honey sweet I t 
But ah'* too soon th’ unfriendly waters meet ! 
Steep'd m these springs (if verse belief can gain) 

The darts of Love their Uuuble power attain : 

Hence all jmaAind a bitter sweet Have found, 

A paint ul pleasure, and a grateful wbund. , 

Along the grassy banks, in bright array, **« # 

Ten thousand little loves their wings display : 

Quivers and bows their usual sports proclaim ; 

Their dress, their stature, and tlieir looks the same; 
Smiling in innocence, aud ever young, «- 
And tender, as the nymphs from whom they sprung; 
For Veljis did^but boast <one only son, 

And rosy Cupid was that boasted one ; 
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He, uncontroU’d, thro’ heaven extends hid sway, 

And gods and goddesses by turns obey J' 

Or if he stoops on earth, great princes burn* 

Sicken on thrones, and wreathM with laurels mourn* 
Th’ inferior powers oVr hearts inferior reign, 

And pierce the rural fair, or homely av^un. 

Here Love’s impenal pomp is spread around, 
Voluptuous liberty that knows no boundT; 

And sudden storms of wrath, which soon decline; 
And midnight watching* o’er the fumes of wine: 
Unartful tears and hectic looks*, that show 
With .silent eloquence the lover’s woe; 

Boldness unfledgM, and to stol’n raptures new 
Half-trembling stands-, and scarcely dares pursue : 
Fears that delight, and anxious doubts of joy, 

Which check our swelling hopes, but not destroy ; 
And hhort-breath’d vows, forgot as soon as made. 

On airy pinions flutter through the glade. 

Youth with h haughty look, and gay attire. 

And rolling eyes that gloW with soft desire. 

Shines forth exalted on a pompous seat ; 

While sullen cares and wither’d age retreat. 

Now from afar the palace Beems to blaze. 

And hithef would extend its golden rays 5 
But by reflection of the grove is seen 
The gold still varied by the waving green. 

For Mulciber with secret pride beheld 
How far hi»*Inll all human wit excell’d ; 

And gfcnji? uxorious, did the work design 
To speak*the artist, and the art divine. 

Proud columns tow’nng high, support the frame. 
That hewn Jfom hyacinthian quarries came. 

The heaps are emeralds,, and yet scarce adorn 
The ruby walls on which themselves are boftife. 

*The pavement, rich with veift of agate, hes ; 

And steps wath shining jasper slippery rise/ 
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Here sfkm$ in parterres promiscuous blow, • 

Not from Arabia’s fields more odours flow. 

The Wpfcton winds through groves of cassia play, 
An&steal the ripen’d fragrances away ; 

Here with its load the wild amomum bends ; 

TIls^P cinnamon, in rival sweets, contends ; 

A rich perfume the ravish’d senses Alls, 

While from the weeping tree the balm distils. t 

At these delightful bowers arrives at last 
The God of Love, a tedious journey past % 

«Then shapes his way tew reach the fronting gate. 
Doubles his majesty? and walks in state. 

It Chanc’d upon a radiant throne reclin’d, 

Venus her golden tresses did unbind : 

Proud to be thus employ’d, on either hand 
Th’ Idalian sisters, ranged in order stand. 

Ambrosial essence one bestows in showers. 

And lavishly whole streams of nectar pours. 

With ivory comb9 another’s dfext’rous cate 
Or curls, or opens the dishfevell’d hair; 4 
A third, industrious with a nicer eye. 

Instructs the ringlets in what form to lie : 

Yet leaves some few, that, not so closely prest. 

Sport vn the wind, and wanton from the r«$t 
-Sweet negligence ! by artful study wrought, 

A graceful error, and a lovely fault. 

The judgment 4 of the glass is here Unknown ; 

Here mirrors are supplied by ev’ry stone. 

Where’er the goddess turns, her image fatlg. 

And a new Venus dances on the wans.^ 

*Now while she did her spotless form survey, 

Pleas’d with Love’s empire, and almighty sway, 

8he spied her son, and fir’d wit^f eager jdy, 

Sprung forwards, and embrac’d the fav’rite bbv. 
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fielenda eat Carthago -— 

Demolish Carthage. 

It is usually thought, with great justice, a very im- 
pertinent {ting in a private man to intermeddle in 
matteij which regard tha state. But the memorial 
which is mentioned in the following letter is so dat- 
ing, and so apparently designed for the most traitor- 
ous purpose imaginable, that I 'do not care what 
misinterpretation I suffer, when I expose it to tile 
resentment of all men who value their country, or 
have any regard to the honour, safety, or glory of 
their queen. It is certain there is not much danger 
in defying the demolition of Dunkirk during the 
life of his psesent most 'Christian Majesty, who in 
renowned for the most inviolable regard to treaties ; 
but that pious prince is aged, and in case of his de- 
cease, now the power of France and Spain iB in the' 
same family, it is possible an ambitious successor 
tpr his ministry in a king's minority) might dispo|a 
his bqjng bound by the act of his predecessor in $o 
weighty a particular. 

JVf R* IftONSlDE, 

You Employ your important moments, methinks, 
a little toq frivolously, when you consider so often 
hide circumstances of dress and behaviour, and never 
make mention of patters wherein you and all your 
fellot^subjecta in general are concerned. I give you now 
an opportunity, not only qf manifesting yo^ loyalty 
to you* queen, bflUvour affection u/your Country, u 
# vol. arm. d 
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you treat aitiiisolence done to them both with the 
disdain it deserves. The inclosed printed paper in 
French English has been handed about the town, 
and | Weil gratis to passengers in tjie st/eets at noon, 
day^ You see the title of it is , f 4 A most humble ad- 
dreq^or memorial, presented to her Majesty the Queen 
of Great Britain, by the deputy of the magistrates of 
Dunkirk . 9 The nauseous memorialist, with' the most 
fulsome flattery, tells the queen of her thunder, and 
of wisdom and clemency adored by all the dearth; at 
the same time that he attempts to undermine her 
power, and escape her wisdom, by beseeching her to 
do %n act which will give a well-grounded jealousy to 
her people. What the sycophant desires is, that the 
mole and dykes of Dunkirk may be spared ; and it 
seems the Sieur Tugghe, for so jhe petitioner is called, 
was thunderstruck by the denunciation which r be says 
* the Lord Viscount Bolingbroke made t a him , 1 that 
her Majesty did not think to .make any alteration in 
the dreadful sentence she had pronounced against the 
town. Mr. Ironside, I think you would do an act 
worthyyour jgieral humanity, if you would put the 
Sieur Tugghenfnt in this matter ; and let him know, 
that her Majesty has pronounced no sentence against 
the town, but his most Christian Majesty h&s agreed 
that the town and harbour shall be demolished. 

That the British nation expect the immediate de- 
molition ofnt ' .• 

That the very common people (now,* that within 
three months after the signing of the peace, ttys works 
toward the sea were to be demolished ; * and, within 
three months after it, the works towards the land. 

That the said peace was signed the last of March, 
GtS. 

That the parliament has been told from the queen, 
that the fcftui Yakut for it itfft the bands of the French 
king. 
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That The Sieur Tuggbe has the impudence to ask 
the queen to remit the most material part of the ar- 
ticles of peace between her Majesty ana his master, < 

• That the British natron received more damage in 

their trade.from the port of Dunkirk, than from al- 
most all the ports of France, either iq$the Ocegpp or 
the Mediterranean. * 

That fleets of above thirty sari have come toge- 
ther out of Dunkirk, during the late war, and taken 
ships of vfar as well as merchantmen. 

That tne Pretender sailed from thence to Scot- 
land. ;* and thaj it is the only* port the French hade 
until you come to Brest, for the whole length of St. 
George’s channel, where any considerable naval arma- 
ment can be made. 

That destroying the fortifications of Dunkirk is 
an inconsiderable advantage to England, in comparison 
to the advantage of destroying the mole, dykeB, and 
harbour; it being the* naval force from thence which 
only can hticfcthe British nation. 

That the British nation expect the immediate 
demolition of Dunkirk. 

• That the Dutch, who suffered equally with Us 

from thqpe of Dunkirk, were probably induced to 
sign the trqpty with France from this consideration, 
that the town and harbour of Dunkirk should be de- 
stroyed. • • 

That the. situation of Dunkirk is sudh* as that it 
may 9 always keep runners to observe all ships sailing 
on the»Thames and Medway. 

That all* the suggestions which the Sieur Ttigghe 
brings concerning the Dutch, are false and scandalous. 

That whether it may be advantageous to the tr aja, 
of Holland or not, 9 that Dunkirk should be demolisife<^ 
it is necessary, for the safety, honour, and liberty of 
England, that it- should bS so. 

. That ^vhen Dunkirk is demolished, the power of 
*'2 
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Trance, 6n that side, should it ever be turned against 
us, will be removed several hundred miles further off 
Great Britain than it is at present. 

That after the demclition, there car. be 1 no con- 
siderable preparation made at sea by the French on 
alb^e channel, but at Brest ; and that Great Britain 
being an island, which cannot be attacked 4 but by a 
naval power, we may esteem France effectually re- 
moved, by the demolition, from Great Britain, as far 
as the distance from Dunkirk to Brest. $ 

Pray, Mr. Ironside, , repeat this last particular, 
ind put it in a different letter, Tha^ the demolition 
of Dunkirk will remove France many hundred miles 
farther off from us ; and then repeat again, that the 
British nation expects the demolition of Dunkirk. 

I demand of you, as you bve and honour your 
queen and country, that you insert this letter, or 
speak to litis purpose, your own way ; ,for in this ail 
.parties must agree, that however bound in friendship 
one nation is with another, it is but pqident, that in 
case of a rupture, they should be, if possible, upon 
equal terms. 

Be honest, old Nestor, and say all this ; for what- 
ever half-witted hot vvhigs may think, wq all valha 
our estates and liberties ; and every truq man of each 
party must think himself concerned that Dunkirk 
should be demolished. 

It lies upon all who ha*Ve the honour jo be in the 
ministry to hasten this matter, and not "Igt tljje cre- 
dulity of an honest brave people be thus infamously 
abused in our open streets, 

. I cannot go on for indignation ; but pray God 
• •tfiat our mercy to France may not expose^ us to the 
mercy of France. 

,Your bundle Servant, 

English Tory. 
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• Anrpasquc m vulnere \>vnunL 

VIRG. Georg, iv. 438. 

And part with life, only to woimd their foe. 

• 

Anger isjpo uneasy a guest in the heart, that he may 
be said to be bom unhappy who is of a rough and 
choleric disposition. * The moralists have defined it 
to be ‘a desire of revenge for some injury offered.’ 
Men of hot and heady tempers are eagerly desirous 
of vengeance, the very moment they apprehend them- 
# selves injured : whereas the cool and sedate watch 
proper opportunities to return grief for griet to ttyeir 
enemy. By this means it often happens that the 
choleric inflict disproportioned punishments upon 
slight and sometimes imaginary offends : but the 
temperately* revengeful have leisure to weigh the merits 
of the jeause, and thereby either to smother their 
secret resentments, or to seek proper and adequate re- 
parations for the damages they have sustained. Weak 
minds are apt to speak well of the man of fury ; be- 
cause, when the rftorm is over, he is full of sorftfw 
and repentance ; but the truth is, he is apt to commit 
such ravages during his madness, whe» he comes 
to himself, he bejomes tame then, for thb same reason 
jd $ 
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that he raft wild before, only to give himself ease ; 
and is a friend only to himself in both extremities. 
Men of this unhappy make, more Frequently than any 
others, expect that thak friends should bear with 
their infirmities. Their friends should ill return desire 
thatg to correct their infirmities. The, common ex- 
cuses, that they cannot help it, that it was soon over, 
that they harbour no malice in their hearts, hre argu- 
ments for pardoning a bull or a mastiff; 'but shall 
never reconcile me to nn intellectual savage. Why 
indeed should any one imagine, that peuons inde- 
pendent upon him should* venture into his society, 
wh& hath not yet so far subdued his boiling blood, but 
that he is ready to do something the next minute 
which he can never repair., and Hath nothing to plead 
in his own behalf but that he is apt to do mischief as 
fast as he can ? Such a man may be feared,. he may 
be pitied ; he can never be loved. 

1 would not hereby be so understood as if I meant 
to recommend slow and deliberate malice ; l would 
only observe, that men of moderation are of a inora 
amiable character than the rash and inconsiderate ; 
but if they do not husband the talent that Heaven 
hath bestowed upon them, they are as much more 
odious than the choleric, as the devil is mfore horri- 
ble than a brute. It is hard to say whi£h of the two 
when injured i? more troublesome to himself, or more 
hurtful to his enemy ; the one is boisterous and gen- 
tle by fits, dividing his life bet, weed’ guilt and repent- 
ance, now all tempest, again all sun-%hitie. 0 The 
other hath a smoother but more lasting anguish, 
lying under a perpetual gloom ; the latter is a cow- 
ardly man, the former a generous beast. Jf he may 
be held unfortunate who cannot be sure but that he 
may do something the next minute which he shall 
lament oaring life; What shall we think of him 
who hath a soul so infected t|)a£ he can never be 
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happy until he hath made another miserable? What 
wars may we imagine perpetually raging in his 
breast! What dark stratagems, unworthy designs, 
inhuman wishes, dreadful resolutions ! A snake curl- 
ed in many intricate mazes, /eady.-to sting a travel* 
ler, and to hiss him in*the pangs of death, is no unfit 
emblem of Such an artful, unsearchable projector. 
Were 1 t# choose an enemy, whether should I Uriah 
for one- that would stab me suddenly., or one that 
would gi^e me an Italian poison, subtle and linger- 
ing, *yel ascertain I y fatal as the stroke of a stiletto ? 
Let tfyp reader determine g the doubt in his own mind. 

There is yet # a third sort of revenge, if it may bef 
called a third,- which is Compounded of the ojher 
two : I mean the mistaken honour which hath too 
often a place in generous breasts. Men of good edu- 
cation, # though naturally choleric, restrain their 
wrath so far as to seek convenient times for ven- 
geance. T^he single combat seems so generous a 
way oV euding controversies, that until we have strict 
laws, the number of widows and orphans, and 1 wish 
I could not say of wretched spirits, will be increased. 
Of all the medals which have been struck in honour 
pf a neighbouring monarch, there is not one which 
can give him so true renown as that upon the success 
of his edicts for abolishing the impious practice jof 
duelling. 

\Vhat inclined* me at present to •write upon this 
subject, was the .tight of thfe following letters, which 
I cam oagura the reader to be genuine. They con- 
cern ttfo noble names among us ; but the crime of 
which thg gentlemen are guilty bears too prevalently 
the name of honour, to need an apology to their re- 
lations for reviving the mention of their duel. But 
the dignity of wrath, and the cool and deliberate 
preparation (by passing different climes, ahd waiting • 
convenient seasons) for murdering tlch ojher, while 
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Wfe consider them as moved by a sense of honour, 
must raise in the reader as much compassion as 
horror. 


A Mdnsiem Monsieur Sackville, 

I that am in France hear how much you 
at&ibute to cyourself in this time, tha t t I have 
given the world leave to ring* your praises 

** ***** ** 

If you call to memory, whereas I gavd you my 
hand last, I told you I reserved the hea*ft for a truer 
«. reconciliation. Now be that noble gentlefhan my 
lo t ve once spoke you, und come and do him right 
that could recite < the trials you owe your birth and 
country, were I not confident your honour gives you 
the same courage to do me right, that it did to do 
me wrong. Be master of your own weapons and 
time ; the place wheresoever I will wait On you. By 
doing this you shall shorten revenge, and char the 
idle opinion the world hath of both our -worths. 

Edw. Bruce. 

A Mans . Monsieur h Baron de Kinloss. 

As U shall be always far from me to seek a quar- 
rel, so will I always be ready to meet with any that 
desire to make trial of my valour by so fair a .course 
as you require. A witness whereof yourself shaU be, 
who withifi a month shall receive a strict account 
of time, place, and weapon, where you <shaol find roe 
ready disposed to give you honourable satisfaction 
by him that shall conduct you thither. In, the mean* 
time be as secret of the appointment as it seems you 
7* desirous of it t 

E». Sackville. 
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A Moris. Monsieur le Baron de Kinloss, 

. I am readj at Tergosa, a # towj& in Zealand, to 
give you that satisfaction your* sword can render you, 
accompanied .with a worthy gentleman my second, 
in degree a knight ; and for your coming 1 wiMot 
limit you*a peremptory day, but desire you to .make 
a definite and speedy repair for your own honour, 
and [ear (^prevention, until which time you shall find 
me there. • 

Ed. Sackvillb. 

Tergosa*, Aug* 10, 1613. 

A Mons . Monsieur Sackvillb. 

I have received yow letter by your man, and ac- 
knowledge you have dealt nobly with me, and now 
I come with all possible haste to meet you. 

Ed. Bruce. 

* Targow, famous for the painted window in the cathe- 
dral. A 
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—■Vacuum tine iienU popcllum. 

MUS« ANGLICAN/E. 

* 

An empty, thoughtless tribe. 


As the greatest part of mankind are p»0re affected by 
things which Strike the senses, than by excellencies 
that are to be discerned by reason and thought, they 
form very erroneous judgments when they compare 
one v^ith the other. An eminent instance^of this is, 
that vulgar notion that men addicted to contemplation 
are less useful members of society than those of a 
different courso of life. The business therefore of my 
present p^per shall be to compare the distinct merits 
of the speculative and the active parts of mankind. 

The advantages arising from the labours of generals 
and politicians are confined to narrow tracts of the 
earth ; and while they promote the interest of their 
own country, they lessen or obstruct that of other 
Nations ; whereas the light and knowledge that spring 
from speculation are not limited to any single spot, 
but equity diffused to thfe benefit of the whole globe. 
Besides, for the most part, the renewn only of 1 men of 
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action • is transmitted to distant posterity, their great 
exploits either dying with themselves, or soon after 
them ; whereas speculative men continue to deserve 
well of the wojld thousands qf.yeau after they have 
left it. Their merits are propagated with their fame, 
which is due .to them, but a free gift to these who$e 
beneficence has not outlived their persona. 

What # benefit do we receive from the renowned 
deeds of Caesar or Alexander, that we should make 
them *he dbnstant themes of our praise ? while tfytji 
name of Pythagoras is more sparingly celebrated, 
though It be to him that * we efe indebted for our 
trade and richest This may seem strange to a v$- 
gar reader, but the following reflection will make it 
plain. That philosopher invented the forty-seventh 
proposition of the first ]?ook of Euclid, which is the 
foundation of trigonometry, and consequently of na- 
vigation, upon which the commeroe of Great Britain 
depends. • . 4 * 

The mathemgitics are so useful and ornamental to 
human life, that the ingenious Sir William Temple 
acknowledges, in some part of his writings, all those 
advantages which distinguish polite nations from bar- 
barians to be derived from them. But as these sci- 
ences cultivate the exterior parts of life, there are 
others of a more excellent nature, that endue tW 
heart ith rudiments of virtue, and by opening our 
prosjfects, and awakening our hopes, produce gener- 
ous emotiorfs and sublime, send menu in the soul 
The d$ine'sqges of antiquity, who by transmitting 
down to us their speculations upon good and evil, 
upon Providence, and the dignity and duration of 
thinking beings, have imprinted an idea of iporal ex* 
cellence on tbs mindb of men, are most eminent bene- 1 
/actors to human nature ; and however overlooked in 
the loud aad thoughtless applauses tha^are qpry day 
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bestowed on the slaughterers and disturbers of man- 
kind, yet they will never want the esteem and appro- 
bation of the wise and virtuous. 

This •apology 'in behalf of the speculative part of 
mankind, who make useful truth the end of their 
being, and its acquisition the business as well as en- 
tertainment of their lives, seems not imjproper, in 
order to rectify the mistake of those who measure 
merit by noise and outward appearance, and are too 
apt to depreciate and ridicule men of thought and 
retirement. The raillery and reproaeheS which are 
k thrown on that species by those who abound' in ani- 
mal life, would incline one to think the world not 
sufficiently convinced that whatsoever is good or ex- 
cellent proceeds from reason and reflection. 

Even those who only regard truth as such, without 
communicating their thoughts, or applying^ them to 
practice, will seem worthy members of the common - 
Wealth, if we compare the innocence and tranquillity 
With which they pass their, lives, with, the fraud and 
impertinence of other men. But the number of those 
who by abstracted thoughts become useless, is incon- 
siderable in respect of them who are hurtful to man- 
kind by an active and restless disposition. . 

As in the distribution of other things, 'so in this 
the wisdom of Providence appears, that men addicted 
to intellectual -pursuits bear a smalL proportion for those 
who rejoice in exerting the force and activity of their 
corporeal organs ; for operations of the'ltftter sort are 
limited to a narrow extent of time and pla£$, whereas 
those of the mind are permanent and universal. 
Plato and Euclid enjoy a sort of immortality upon 
earth, and at this day read lectures to the^world. 

^ But if to inform the understanding, and regu- 
late the* will, is the most lasting and diffusive 
benefit, a .jthere ‘ will not tfe found ?o useful and ex- 
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cel lent fln institution «s that of the Christian 
priesthood, which is now become the scorn of fools. 
That a numerous order of men should be cense- 
crated to the, sfcu$y of .the n*ost sublime and bene- 
final truths* with a, design* to propagate them by 
their discourse* and writings* to inform their, feU 
low-cm^ures of the being and attributes of the 
Deity, .to possess their minds with a sense of a fu- 
ture state, and not only to explain the a&tttts&fef 
ever^r viftue and moral duty, but likewise to jmr- 
suade mankind to the practice of them by t bo most 
powerful and engaging niotiwe, is a thing so 
cclleiit and necessary tcf the weU -being of • the 
world, that nobody but a modem freethinker 
could have the forehead or folly to turn it into 
ridicule. * . , 

The* light in which these points should be ex- 
posed to the view of one who is prejudiced against 
the names* religion, church, priest, and the like, is 
to consider^ the clergy as so many philosophers, the* 
churches a* "schools, and their sermons as lectures, 
for the information and improvement of the audi- 
ence. How would the heart of Socrates or Telly 
have rejoiced, had they lived in a nataog, where 
the law had^ made provision fox philosophers to read 
lectures of morality and theology every seventh Jjfity, 
in several thousands of schools erected at the public 
charge throughout the whole country ; kt which tec- 
tureg riT ranks and sepfe, without distinction, were 
obhgw to *bq present forihrir general improvement! 
Ana what "wicked wretches would they think those 
men* whd would endeavour to defeat the purpose of 
«o dmn&an institution l * v 

It is indeed dsual with that low tribe of writers, 
io pretend their design is ouly to Worm the 
church, end expose thfe vices, addftOjfthe order 
of tffe riergy, » The author of a pamphlet printed 
* vol. *vjii. ■ E 
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the other day (which, without my mentioning the 
title, will on this occasion occur to the thoughts 
of those who have read it) hopes to insinuate by 
that artifice what she is r afraid or jashamad openly to 
maintain. But there are two- points which clearly 
«ho{v what it is he aims at The first is* that he con- 
stantly uses the word priests in such a manner, as 
that his reader cannot but observe he means to 
throw an odium on the clergy of the Church of 
England, from their being called by a ijhme which 
they enjoy in common, with heathens and' impostors. 
The other is, his raking together and exaggerating, 
with great spleen and industry, all those actions of 
churchmen, which, either by their own illness, or the bad 
light in which he places them, tend to give men an 
ill impression of the dispensers of .the gospel ; all 
which he pathetically addresses to the consideration 
of his wise and honest countrymen of the lfcity. The 
sophistry and ill-breeding of these proceedings *are so 
obvious to men who have any pretence 10 that cha- 
racter, that I need say no more either of them or their 
author. 

The inhabitants of the earth may properly be 
ranged t under the two general heads of gentlemen 
and mechanics. This distinction arises from the 
different occupations wherein they exert themselves. 
The former of *hese species is universally acknow- 
ledged to lie more honourable than the other, who 
are looked upon as a ha& jand inferior* order of 
men. But if the worl<ff$s in die right in^his na- 
tural judgment, it is not generally so in Ihe distribu- 
tion of particular persons under their respective deno- 
minations. It is A clear settled point, that the gentle- 
man should be preferred to the mechanic. But who 
is the gentleman, and who the mechanic, wants to be 
explained^ 

The philosophers oisonguisn two parts w human 
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nature*; the rational and the animal. Now, if wo 
attend to the reason of the thing, we shall find it d if* 
ficult to assign a more just and adequate idea of these 
distinct specie^ than by defining the gentleman to be 
him whose . occupation lies in the exertion of his 
rational faculties, aud the mechanic him who is em- 
ployed in the use of his animal parts, or the organic 
parts of. his body. * 

The concurring assent of the world, in preferring 
gentlemen mechanics, seems founded in that pre^ 
icrence which the rations) part of our nature is mf* 
titled. to above, the animal; When we consider it id 
itself, as it is the seat of wisdom and understanding, 
as it is pure and immortal, and as it is that which, of 
all the known works of the creation, bears the brightest 
impress oPthe Deity. • 

It tTaims the same dignity and pre-eminence, if 
we consider it with respect to its object. Mecha- 
nical Motives or operations ore confined to a nar- 
row circle of *low and little things : whereas Reason 
inquires concerning the nature of intellectual be- 
ings ; the great Author of our. existence ; its end, 
and the proper methods of attaining it. Or in case 
that noble faculty submit itself to nearer oljjects, it 
is not, like .the organic powers, confined to a sjow 
and. painful manner of action ; but shifts the scenes, 
nn<J applies itself to the most distent objects with 
incredible <jase and dispafch. Neither hre the ope- 
ratiofks^t'ihe mind, like of the bands, limited to 
one incKviduaV object, butilonce extended to a whole 
species. 

And as we have shown the intellectual powers 
to be nobler than those of motion, both in their 
own nature, aai in regard to their object, the 
same will still hold if we consider their office. It 
is th<^ province ©f the former to pi%si^e _Jhd direct ; 
oj' the litter, te execute and obey. Those who 
*»£ 2 
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apply their hands to the materials appear” the im- 
mediate builders of an edifice; but the beauty and 
proportion of it, is owing to the architect who de- 
signed the plan m h& closet. And*in like man- 
ner, whatever there is either <in art or . nature, of 
u«0 or regularity, will be found to proceed from 
the superior principle of reason and understanding. 
These reflections, how obvious soever, do neverthe- 
less seem not sufficiently attended to by those, 
'who being at great pains to improve t the figure 
and motions of the body, neglect the culture of the 
ihincL ’ % 

F^om the premises it Tollows, that a man may 
descend from an ancient family, v^ear fine clothes, and 
be master of what is commonly called good-breeding, 
and yet not merit the name ot gentleman. All those 
whose principal accomplishments consist in the exer- 
tion of the mechanic pow ers, whether the organ made 
use of be the eye, the muscles c.f the face, tne fingers, 
f$et, or any other part, are in the eye of reason to be 
esteemed mechanics. 

I do therefore by these presents declare, that 
all men and women, by what title soever distin- 
guished, t whose occupation it is either to ogle with 
the eye, flirt with the fan, dress, cringe* adjust the 
muscles of the face, or other parts of the body, are 
degraded from #he rank of gentry ) which is frpra 
Mhis time forward appropriated to those tyho employ 
the talents of the mind in^the pursuit of.knfljvMge 
and practice of virtue, nmjf’are content to take their 
places as they are distinguished by moral and in- 
tellectual accomplishments. 

The rest of the* human species come under the 

r llation of mechanics, with this difference, that 
professed mechanics, who not pretending to be 
gentlemen, ^contaTa themselves withm their proper 
^bere. are necessary to the well being of ntanlcind, 
3 * 
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‘and consequently should be more respected in a well 
regulated commonwealth, than those mechanics who 
make a merit of being useless. 

. Having hitherto considered, the human species as 
distinguished into ‘gentlemen *and mechanics, 1 come 
now to treaj of the machines; a *ort of beings 
that have the outside or appearance of men, without 
being really such. The free-thinkers have often 
declared to the world, that they arc not actuated by 
an) ^incorporeal being or spirit; but that all the 
operations 4hey exert proceed from (he collision of 
certain^ corpuscles, endmxl tvjth pioper figures and, 
motions. It if now a considerable time that 1 lywe* 
been their proselyte iu this point. I am even scf far 
convinced that they* are in the right, that I shall at- 
tempt proving it to others. 

The •mind being ifsolf invisible, there is no other 
w<ty <o discern its existence, than by the effect# 
wliicli. it produceth. Where design, order, and 
S) uimetry, •are visible in the effects, we conclude 
the cause t(5 be an Intelligent Being ; blit where 
nothing of these can be found, we ascribe the 
effect to hazaid, necessity, or the like. Now I ap- 
peal to any one who is conversant in the modem 
productions of our free-thinkers, if they fio not 
look rather* like effects of chance, or at beat pf 
mcchifnism, than, of a thinking principle, and con- 
sequently whether the authors of those# rhapsodic# $ 
are not merfi machines* 

TRe^Jamb point is likewise evident from their 
own assertion ; it being plain that no one could* 
mistake thought for motion, who knew what thought ' 
was. F<y these reasons I do hereby give it in 
charge to all Christians, that hereafter they speak 
of free-thinkers in the neuter gender, -using the 
term 4 it’ for 4 him.’ They are to be con#jdered as 
uutonfata,! mado ^ug of bones and *musfcl& f nerve*, 
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Arteries, and animal spirits ; not i so innocent in- 
deed, but as destitute of thought and reason, as those 
little machines which the excellent author, from 
Whom I take the motto of this paper, hap- so elegantly 
described. 
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her pigrorum quasi sepct tpinarum. EX LATIN. PROV. 

The way of the ilothful man is an hedge of 'horns. 

FBOV.xv. 19. 


Tit ere are two sorts of persons within the considera- 
tion of my frontispiece ; the first are the mighty body 
of Lingerers, persons who do not indeed employ 
their time criminally, but are such pretty innocents, 
who, as the poet says, 


— — waste away, 

In gentle inactivity the day* 

The others being something more vivacious, are 
such as do not only omit to spend their time well, 
but am m the constant pursuit of criminal satisfac- 
tions. Whatever the divine may think, the case of 
the first -seems* to be the* most deplorable, as the 
jjjbit of s&tfo is more invincible ^ than that of * vice. 
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’I'he first* is preferred even when the man it fully* 
possessed of himself, and submitted to with non* 
stant deliberation, and cool thought. The other 
we are drive^ into generally, through the heat of 
wine, or youth, wfiich Mr. Iiobbes calls a natural 
drunkenness and therefore consequently are more 
excusable for any errors committed during the de- 
privation # or suspension of our reason, than in the 
possession of it. The irregular starts of vicious 
appe^tes hre in time destroyed by the gratification 
of them ; Ifut a well-ordered life of sloth receives 
daily strength from its continuance. 4 I went,’ say's! 
Solomon, ‘ by* the field of the slothful, and /the 
vineyard of the man void of understanding ; and 
lo I it was all grown over .with thorns, and nettles 
had covered the lac§ thereof, 'and the stone wall 
thereof *was bioken down.’ To raise the image of 
this person! the same author adds, 4 The slothful 
man hideth* his hand in his bosom, and it grieveth 
him to brim* again to .his mouth.’ If there were 
no future account expected of spending our time, 
the immediate inconvenience that attends a life of 
idleness should of itself be persuasion enough to 
the men of sense to avoid it. I say to thqmenof 
sense, because there are of those that give into it, 
and for these chiefly is this paper designed. Argu- 
ments* drawn froMi future rewards ami punishments, 
are ‘things too remote for the consideration of stub- 
born ^Sjgguihe youth. They are aftected by such 
only as^propo$e immediate pleasure or pain ; as the 
strongest persuasive to the^ children of Israel was 
a land flawing with milk and honey. I believe I 
may say there is more toil, fatigue, and uneasiness 
in sloth, than caA be found in any employment a 
. man will put himself upon. When a 'thoughtful 
man is once fixed this Way, spleens the Necessary 
consequence. This directs him instantly to thd 
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contemplation of his health or circumstances, 'which 
must ever be found extremely bad upon these lmlin- 
choly inquiries H he has an) common business 
upon his hands, ^ numberless objections arise, UnJL 
make the dispatch ol it unpossi^le,* and he cries out 
with Solomon, ‘ There is a lion in the v$ay, a lion m 
the streets that, is, there is some difficulty or other, 
which to his imagination is as invincible as a lion 
really would be The man, on the contrary , that 
applies himself to books, or business, cou tracts a 
cheerful confidence in all his undertakings, from the 
daily improvements of his know ledge or fortuufc , and 
instead of giving himself *p to 


4 Tbick-ejM inusing cursed rftelanoholy * 

i* ' SH \KSPEARL. 

• 

lias that constant life in his visage and- conversa- 
tion, which the idle splenetic; man borrows pome- 
times from the sun-shine, exercise, or t a» agreedble 
iriend. A recluse idle sobriety muht be attended 
with more bitter remorse, than the most active 
debauchery can at any intervals be molested with. 
The lake, if he is a cautious manager, will allow 
himself very little time to examine Ins own con- 
duct, and will bestow as few reflections' upon him- 
self, as the hngerei does upon any thing elsd, un- 
less he haslthe misfortune to repent I repeat the 
misfortune to lepent, because 1 nave pul the great 
day of account out of the present cas6, 4?<r am 
now inquiring, not whose life is most •irreligious, 
but most inconvenient. * A gentleman that has 
formerly been a very eminent lingerer, *#d some- 
thing splenetic, informs me, that m one winter he 
d^ank six hampers of Spa-water, several gallons of 
chalybeate tincture, two hogsheads of bitters, at the 
Ur of sixty founds an hogshead^ lg’d one* hundred 
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and fifty infallible schemes, in every one of which he 
was disappointed, received a thousand affronts dur- 
ing the north-easterly winds, and in short run 
through more •misery and expense than the moat* 
meritorious bravo could boast of. Another tells rue, 
that he fell into this way at the university, where 
the youth rftre too apt to be lulled into a state of such 
tranquillity as prejudices them against .the bustle of 
that worldly business, for which this part of their 
education Aould prepare them. As he could with 
the utmost secrecy be idle in, his own chamber, he 
says hr was for.some years irrecoverably sunk, end * 
immersed in tha luxury of an easy-chair, thouglpat 
the same time, in ibp general opinion, he passed for 
a hard student. During this lethargy he had some 
intervals of application to books, which rather ag- 
gravated* than suspended the painful thoughts of a 
mispent life! Thus his' supposed relief became hi# 
punishlhent,* and like the damned in Milton, upon 
their conveyance at certain revolutions from fire to 
ice, 


* He felt by turns the bitter change 

Of fierce extremes, extremes by change more fierce.* 

• • 

When, he had a mind to go out, he was so scru* 
pulojm as to form* some excuse or other which the 
idle are ev$r provided with, and could ^not satisfy 
himsaifecvittiom this ridiculous appearance of jus- 
tice. Sometimes by his own contrivance and in- 
sinuation, # tfi© woman that looked after his cham- 
ber would* convince him of the necessity of washing 
his room, ♦or any other matter of the hke joyous 
import, to which ne always submitted, after having 
• decently opposed it, and made his exit with much 
seemiqg reluctance, and inward deli^ht.^ ^Pbus did 
he # pass th8 noon of&is life in the solitude of a monk^| 
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and the guilt of a libertine. Ho is since SWatened, 
by application, out of slumber ; has no more spleen 
than a Dutchman, who, os Sir W. Temple observes, 
*is not delicate or r die 'enough to suffer (rom this ene-* 
my, but ‘ is always well when he is not ill, always 
pleased when he is not angry. 7 

There is a gentleman I have seen at a coffee- 
house, near the place ot my abode, who having a 
pretty good estate, and a disinclination B to books 
or business, to secure himself from seme of the 
above-mentioned misfortupes, employs himself with 
'much alacrity jn the. following method. Being 
vehemently disposed to 'loquacity, he has a person 
constantly with him, to whom, he grits an annual 
pension, for no other merit but being very atten- 
tive, and never interrupting him by question and 
answer, whatever he may utter that may seemingly 
require it. To secure to himself discourse, his 
fundamental maxim seems to be, by no means to 
consider what he is going to say. , He delivers 
therefore every thought as it first intrudes itself 
upon him, and then, with all the freedom you 
could wish, will examine it, nnd rally the imper- 
tinence, or evince the truth ot it. In short, he 
took the same pleasure in confuting himself, as he 
could have done in discomfiting an opponent*: . and 
his discourse tv as as that of two "persons attacking 
each other with exceeding warmth, incoherence, 
and good-nature. There is another, wJion*vl* have 
seen in the park, employing himself wijth foe same 
indium y. though not with the same" innocence. 
He is very dexterous id taking files, and fixing 
one at each end of a horse hair, ^whieh Ins periwig 
«*ppltt$ him with. He hangs them over a little slick, 
which suspension inclines them immediately to wa$ 

• n eftdi? r o£her,' there being no possibility' of rptreat. 
m the^frequent attention of hit eye$ to foese com- 
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tats, he perceives the several turns and advantages 
of the b ittle, which are altogether invisible to a com- 
mon spectator. 1 the other day found him in the 
joyment of a couple of^gigaqttc b!jie-bottles, which 4 
were hung out and embattled in the aforesaid warlike 
appointments • That I might enter into the secret 
shocks of this conflict, lie lent me a magnifying glass, 
whuh presented me with an engagemeut.between two 
ot the most rueful monsters I have ever read of eVen 
in iogianc%t 

If we cannot bring ourselves to appoint and per- 
form sifeh tasks as would Tbe of i onsiderable advan- 
tage to us, let us resolve upCn some other, howeybr 
trifling, to be performed at appointed times. By this 
we inay gam a victory over a wandering unsettled 
mind, and by this regulation of 'the impulse ot our 
wills, iruty in time make them obedient to the dictates 
of our reasem. 

Whan I am disposed .to treat of the irreligioii of an 
idle life, it shalt be under this head, 1 pereunl et impu- 
tantur which is an inscription upon a sun-dial in 
one of the^ urns of court, and is with great propriety 
placed to public view in «uch a place, where the in- 
habitants being in an everlasting hurry of business or 
pleasure, the busy may receive an innocent admoni- 
tion to keep their appointments, and the idle a dread* 
ful ohe not to keep theirs. 

Ma# Ironside, August IQ, 1713. 

I am oBliged to jou for inserting my letter con- 
cerning thw demolition ot Dunkirk in your paper of 
the seventh instant? but you will find, upon perusal, 
*that you have printed the word ‘ three’ where you* 
snould have printed the wird ‘ two ,\'whicllJf desire 
you would amend by inserting the whole paragraph* 
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4 * 

^nd that which immediately follows it, iif yotir very 
next paper. The paragraph runs thus : 

* The very common people know, that within two 
* months after th& signing of the peace, the w r orks to- 
wards the sea were to be demolished, and within 

i three months after it the works towards the land. 

* That the said peace was signed the last, of March, 

O. S.’ . 

I beg pardon for giving you so much trouble, 
which was only to avoid mistakes, having been very 
much abused by some.whiggish senseless Yellow s, that 
give out I am for th^ Pretender. 

Your most humble servant, 

English Tout. 


N° 132* WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 12, 1713. 


Qutttwt Hto$ fmtmur 

»VIRG.jEn.^743. 

All have their manes. • 

DURDEN. 


Mr. Ironside, 

Thb following letter was really written <Jby a young 
gentleman in a languishing illness, which both him* 
Wf> and those who attended him, thought it ixg~ # 
jpgaaiblb for bijn to outlie. If you think such In* 
image of the state of a jn*n’s A mind in thaMdrcum- 
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stance be worth publishing, it is at your* aenwca, ( 
and take it as follows: 


PEAK SIR, 

You formerly observed to me, that nothing made 
a more* ridiculous figure in a man’s life, than the 
disparity we often fmd m him sick apcl well. Thus 
one of aja unfortunate constitution is perpetually ex- 
hibiting a ‘miserable example of the # weakness of 
his mprid, or of his body, iti f their turn*. I have> 
had frequent opportunities^ late to consider my- 
self in these different views, and hope I have re- 
ceived some advantage by it If what Mr. Waller 
says be true, that, 

‘ The soul's dark cottage, batter'd and decay’d. 

Lets m new light thro’ chinks that time has made 
• * * 

then surely* sickness, contributing no less than old 
age to the shaking down this scaffolding of the body, 
may discover the incjgged structure more plainly. 
Sickness is a sort of e&rfy old age ; it teaches us a 
diffidence in our earthly state, and inspires m with 
the thoughts of a future, better than a thousand 
volumes of * philosophers mad divines. It gives so 
Warning a concussion to those props K>f our vanity* 
our* strength and, youth, thht we think of fortifying 
oursejvffi tyfthin, when there is so little dependence 
on our ^outworks. Youth, at the very best, is bat n 
betrayer of ’human life in a gentler and smoother 
manner than age. It is like a stream that nourish** 
a plant upon its bank, and causes it to flourish and 
blossom to the sigfit, but at the same tune is under* 
mining it at the root in secret My youth has dealt 
more fairly and* openly frith me. *It ]$a*k afforded 
sever*} prospects of my danger, and givpp me mi 
Vol. xvm. f 
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advantage. not very common to young then; that 
the attractions of the, world have not dazzled me 
very much; and I began where most people end, 
with a full convictioif <of the emptiness of all sorts 
of ambition, and the unsatisfactory nature of all 
human pleasures. 

When a smart fit of sickness tells me this scurvy 
tenement of f my body will fall in a little. time, I 
am even as unconcerned as was that honest Hiber- 
nian, who (being in bed in the great $orm gome 
years ago, and told the house would tumble over 
e his head) made answer^ ‘ What care I for the house ( 

I am oply a lodger.* *1 fancy it is the best time 
to die, when one is in the best humour: and so 
excessively weak as I now am, I may say with 
conscience, that I am not all uneasy at the 
thought that many men, whom 1 never had any 
esteem for, are likely to enjoy this world after me. 
When I reflect what an inconsiderable 1 little atom 
every single man is, with respect to the whole crea- 
tion, methinks it is a shame to be concerned at 
the removal of such a trivial animal as I am. The 
morning after my exit, the sun will arise as bright 
os ever^ the flowers smell as sweet, the plants spring 
as green, the world will proceed in its old course, 
people will laugh as heartily, and marry as fast, 
as they were <ased to do. ‘ The memory of man,’ 
09 it is elegantly expre&ed in the Wisdom of*So- 
lomon, 4 passeth away as the remembrang g.^ of a 
gue9t that tarrieth but one day. 7 There Mare rea- 
sons enough in the fourth chapter of the same 
book, to make any yotmg man contented with the 
prospect of deaths 4 For hopourable*age is not 
that which standeth in length of time, or is mea- 
lured by number of years. But wisdom is the grey , 
hair to and an unspotted life is old age. 9 He 
Baa tokffu away speedily, lest that 4 wickedness 
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should alter his understanding, or deceit tfegdlt 
his soul.* 

I am, your’s 


TO NESTOR IRONSIDE, ESQ. Greeting. 

OLD DAD, 

I «m so # <happy as to be the husband of a woman 
that n^\er is in the wrong,* and yet is at continual, 
war with evesy body, esggefally with all her ser- 
vants, and myself. As to her maids, sho never 
fails of having at least a dozen or fourteen in each 
year, yet never has above’ one. at a time, and the 
last that comes is always the worst that ever she 
had in her life ; although they have given very good 
content in tetter families than mine for several yeais 
together. Not that sh6 has the pleasure of turning 
them away,. 4m t she does so ferret them about, 

4 Forsooth’ and ‘ Mistress’ them up, and so find 
fault with every thing they do, and talks to them 
so loud and so long, that they either give her 
immediate warning, or march off without any wages 
at all. So that through her great zeal and cafe 
to ipake them* better servants than any in the world* 
and. their obstinacy in being no bitter^ than they 
can, our house \» a sort of Bedlam, and nothing 
in osdba; for by that time a maid comes to know 
where things stand, whip, she is gone, and so we 
have not another in four or five days, and this all 
the year round. As to myself, all the world be* 
Eeves me fo be one of the best of husbands, and 
I am of the world’s mind, until my dear Patient 
• Grizzle comes to give her opinion qjxrot ige, and 
then ^ou would ‘believe I am as bad aft her maids. 
Olj, Mr. Ironside, ifcver Was a woman us^d as she 
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W The world does not think how unhappy she is I 
1 am a wolf in sheepft clothing. And then her 
tfeighboure are so ill^ natured, that they refuse to 
aufler her to say What S»he pleases r of their families^ 
without either returning her cbmpliments, or with- 
drawing from her oratory } so that the poor wo- 
man has scarcely an> society abroad, npr any com- 
fort at home, and all through the sauciness 'of ser- 
vants, and the un kindness ol a husband that is so 
cruel to her, as to desire her to be qtyiet. f But 
jshe » coming. I am in haste, 

your humble Servant, 
.Nicholas Earring. 


sir, 

I hope you will not endure this Dumb club, 
for I am the unlucky spouse of one of* those gen- 
tlemen ; and when my dear comes fjom this joy- 
less society, 1 am an impertinent noisy rattle- 
snake, my maid is a saucy sow, the man is a 
thick-skull*d puppy, and founders like a horse ; 
tny cook is a tasteless ass ; and if a child cry, the 
maid is a careless bear: if 1 have company, they 
are a parcel of chattering magpies ; if abroad, i 
am a gaggling goose ; when I ^return, yoif are a 
fine galloper ; women, like cats, should keejf the 
bouse. This is a frequent sentence* with him. 
Consider some remedy against a temper (fat* sel- 
dom speaks, and then speaks on(y * unkindness. 
This will be a relief to all those miserable women 
who are married to the worst of temper, the sul- 
len, more especially to 

Your distressed appellant, 

GqodtD^mb. 
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Friend Nestor, 

Our < brother Tremble having lately given th^s 
.wholesome advice concprning'tuckers, I $send thae» 
word of counsel touching thyself. Verily thou hast 
found great* favour With the godly sisters. I have 
read in that mysterious book called /Esop's Fables, 
how once upon a time an ass arrayed .himself in the 
skin of a lion, thereby designing to appear as one of 
the ^mighty. But behold the vanity of this world 
was foundMight, the spirit of untruth became altogether 
naked? When the vjin-glor*ous animal opened hiS 
jaws to roar, lewd* vott'O of an ass braying was 
heard in the mountains. Friend, friend, let tho 
moral of this smk deep into thy mind ; the more thou 
ponderest thereon, tl\p fitter thou wilt become for the 
fellowship of the faithful. We have every day more 
and more Slopes of thee; but between thee and roc, 
when # thou* art converted, thou must take to thee a 
scripture namg. One of, thy writing brethren bore a 
very good name, he was entitled Isaac, but now sleep 
clh. Jacob suiteih thy bookseller well. Verily Nestor 
soundeth Babylonish in the ears of thy well- wither 
and constant reader, p 

Ruth Prim* 

The third day oithe wecli, 
profanely called Tu£bda>. 


Jib 

Not^Kthstanding your grave advice to the fair sex 
not to lay tile beauties of their necks so open, I find 
they mindf you sp little, that we yefung men are in as 
much dangfer as ever. Yesterday, about seven in the 
evening, I took a turn with a gentleman ju$t come to 
town, in a public walk. ^We had nqt walked above 


* Loud voice. 

F 3 
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two rounds, when the spark on a sudden pretended 
weariness, and as I importuned him to stay longer, 
he turned shprt, and pointings a celebrated beauty, 
4 What,’ said he, ‘ do you think I ain made of, that I 
should bear the sight of such enowy breasts ? Oh, 
she is intolerably handsome !’ Upon this we parted* 
wad I resolved to take a little more air in the" garden,' 
yet avoid the danger by casting my eyes downwards ; 
bat to my unspeakable surprise, I discovered, in the 
same fair creature, the finest ancle and pettiest 'foot 
\hat ever fancy imagined. If the petticoats, as well 
as the stays, thus dimitffeh, what shall we do, dear 
Nestor ? If it is neither safe to look at the head nor 
the feet of the charmer, wfiither shall we direct our 
eyes? I need not* trouble you with any further 
description of her, but I beg you would consider that 
your wards are frail and mortal. 

Your roost obedient Servant, , 

Ewmetmus. 


N“ 133. THURSDAY, AUGUST 13, 1711 

* ? <i * 


Oh, fatal love of fame ! Oil, glorious beat ! 

Only destructive to the brave and great ° 

ADDISONS Campaign 

‘he letters which I published m the Guardian of 
Saturday W,c are written with such spirit and 
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greatness of mind, that they had excited a .great 
curiosity in my Lady Lizard’s family, to know whfrt 
occasioned a quarrel betwixt^ the two ^brave mei\ 
who wrote thdm ; *and what Vas the event of their 
combat. I found the family the other day listening 
in a circle to Mr. William the Templar, who was 
informing the ladies of the ceremonies used in the 
single cdrabat, when the kings ot England permitted 
such trials, to be performed in their presence. He 
took \>ecasi$n, from the chance of such judicial pro- 
ceedings, to relate a custom 1 used, in a oertayi part, 
of India, to determine law»*suits, which he pro- 
duced as a parallel to the single combat. The cus- 
tom is, * That the plaintiff and defendant are thrown 
into a river, where each endeavours to keep under 
water aa long as he is*able ; and he who comes up 
first, loses .the cause.’ The author adds, 'that if 
they had no other way of deciding controversies in 
Europe, the lawyers might e’en throw themselves in 
after them.’ • " 

The mirth occasioned by this Indian law did not 
kinder the ladies from reflecting still more upon the 
above-named letters. 1 found they had agreed, 
that it must be a mistress which caused the duel ; 
and Mrs. Corpelia had already settled in her mma 
Ifee fashion of they* arms, their colours, and devices. 
My»lady only asked with a,sigh, if either gf the com- 
batants had*a wife and children. 

Irf*Wder -to give them what satisfaction l could, 

I loofeedf over ’my papers ; and though I could not 
find the occasion of the difference, I shall present 
the world ^with an authentic account of the fight, 
written by the survivor to a courtier. The gallant 
behaviour of the combatants may serve to wise in our 
minds a yet higher detestation of that falsa* honour, 
which »ot$ our country of men so ’fitted w> support 
a*d adorp ft * 
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Sir Edward Sackvilk 1 * relation of the fight betwixt 
him and the Lord Bruce. 

Worthy Sir, 

As I am not ignorant, so ought I to 'be sensible of 
the false aspersions some authorless tongues ‘have laid 
upon me, in the report of the unfortunate* passage 
lately happened between the Lord Bruce.and my- 
self, which as they are spread here, so Lmay Justly 
/ear they reign also where you are. There Aire but 
two ways to re«olve Jcyitfrts of this nature : by oath, 
or ky sword. The first is due to magistrates, and 
communicable to friends ; the other to such as mali- 
ciously slander and impudently defend their assertion. 
Your love, not my merit, assure* me you hold jne your 
friend, which esteem I am much desirous to retain. 
Do me therefore the right to understand Jihe truth of 
that ; and in my behalf inform others, ,who* either 
are, or may be infected witli sinister rbmours, much 
prejudicial to that fair opinion I desire to hold 
amongst all worthy persons. And on the faith of a 
gentleman, the relation I shall give is neither more 
nor less than the bare truth. The inclosed con- 
tains the first citation, sent me froiy • Paris by a 
Scotch gentleman, who delivered i\ to me in Derby- 
shire, at my fafter- in- law’s house. After it follows 
my then answer, returned him by the same bearer. 
The next is my accomplishment of my fifSP^pro- 
mise, being a particular assignation ‘ot plafce and 
weapons, which I sent by a servant of mine, by 
post from Rotterdam, as soon as I landed there. 
The receipt of which, joined with an acknowledgment 
of my too fair carriage to the deceased lord, is 
testified by th$ last, which periods the business 

e we *met at Tergosa in Zealand, it Jbeing the 
allotted for rendezvous; Vhere he> accom- 
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pamed Vith one Mr. Crawford, an English gentle- 
man, for his second, a surgeon, and a man, arrived 
with all the speed he could. And there having . 
rendered himself, • I addresSeS my second, Sir 
John Ileidon, to let him understand, that now all 
following shohld be done by consent, as concern- 
ing the terms whereon we should fight, as algp the 
place. To our seconds we gave poWfer for their 
appointments, who agreed we should go to Ant- 
werp,* from*; thence to Bergen- op-Zoom, where in 
the midway but a village divides the States’ terri- 
tories from the* Archduke’^ / And there was tha 
destined stage, *to the end that having ended,* he 
that could, might presently exempt lumself from 
the justice of the country; by. retiring into the 
do mini oy not offended. It was farther concluded, 
that in cas$ any should fall or slip, that then the 
combat should cease, and he whose ill fortune had 
so subject©^ him, was to acknowledge his life to 
have been m *the other’# hands. But in case one 
party’s sword should break, because that could only 
chance by hazard, it was agreed that the other 
should take no advantage, but either then be made 
friends, or else upon even terms go to it* again. 
Thus these conclusions being each of them related 
to his party, was Jby us both approved, and assented 
to. # Accordingly* we embarked for Antwerp. And 
by reason, my lord, as I conceive, because he could 
not tafcrd&omely without danger of discovery, had 
not paired {he sword I sent him to Pans; bringing 
one of thp same length, but twice as broad; mf 
second excepted against it, and advised me to 
match my** own, jmd send him the choice, which I 
obeyed ; it being, you know, the challenger’s privi- 
• lege to elect his weapon At the delivery of the 
sword, which wak performed by SifJohrv Heidon, it 
pleased tHe Lord Bfuce to choose my owq* and then 
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past Expectation, he told him that he found him- 
self so far behind-band, as a little of my blood 
would not serve his turn; and therefore he was 
now resolved to* haW me *alone f because he knt'w 
(for I will use his own words) * that so worthy a 
gentleman, and my friend, could 'hot endure to 
stand by and see him do that which he must, to 
satisfy himself and his honour.’ Hereupon Sir 
John Heidon replied, that such intentions were 
bloody and butchery, far unfitting so xoble a per- 
sonage, who should desire to bleed for refutation, 
not for life ; withal adding, he thought himself in- 
jtmd, being come thus far, now to be prohibited 
from executing those honourable offices he came 
for. The lord for. answer, only reiterated his for- 
mer resolutions ; whereupon, 1 * Sir John leaving him 
the sword he had elected, delivered me the other, 
with his determinations. The which, not for mat- 
ter but manner, so moved me, as though" to my 
remembrance, I had not of a long while eaten more 
liberally than at dinner, and therefore unfit for 
such an action (seeing the surgeons hold a wound 
upon a full stomach much more dangerous than 
otherwise), I requested my second to certify him, I 
would presently decide the difference, and there- 
fore he should presently meet me on horseback, 
only waited bn t>y our surgeons, they being un- 
armed. ^Together we ''rode, but one* before the 
other some twelve score, abeut some* tw&^Eng- 
ii$h miles: and then, passion having so ct weak an 
enemy to assail, as my direction^, easily became 
victor, and using his power, made me obedient to 
his commands. I being verily mad with anger the 
Lord Brupe should thirst after my life with a kind 
of assuredness, ( seeing 1 had come so far and need* 


*£laard.in folio, 


4 f Discretion. 
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1cssly> to give him leave to regain his lost reputa- 
tion. I bade him alight, -which with all willingness 
he quickly granted, and there in a meadow, ancle 
deep in water at tjie least, bidding farewell to our 
doublets, in our shirts* began to charge each other ; 
having afore commanded our surgeons to withdraw 
themselves, a pretty distance from us, conjuring 
them besides, as they respected our -favours, or 
their own safeties, not to stir, but suffer us to exe- 
cute o*ir pfefcsure : we being fully resolved (God 
forgive us !) % to despatch each qthot by what means 
we coitlcl; I mgde a thrust ^afmy enemy, but was 
short ; and in draw ing back* my arm, 1 received a 
great wound therepn, which I interpreted as a re- 
ward for my short shooting ; but in revenge I 
pressed in to him, though I then missed him also, 
and then received a wound in my right pap, which 
passed level* through my body, and almost to ray 
back. And there we wrestled for the two greatest 
and dearest we could ever expect trial for, 

honour and life. In which struggling, my hand, 
having but an ordinary glove on jt, lost one of her 
servants, though the meanest, which hung by a 
skin, and to sight yet remaineth as before, umd I 
am put in hope one day to recover the use of it 
again. # But af last, breathless, yet keeping our 
holds.’ there passed* on both sides prepositions of 
quitting each others sword.* But when aftiity was 
dead, Hidden ce could not live; and who should 
quit first ^vas the question ; which on* neither part 
either would 'perform, and restriving again afresh, ^ 
with a kick*and a wrench together, I freed my \fjj0g 
captivated weapon Which incontinently levying* 
at his throat, being faster stiU of his, 1 demanded, 
if he would ask his life, or yield his j&vrom j both 


* Levelling. 
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which, though in that imminent danger, lie 
bravely denied to do. Myself being wounded, and 
feeling loss of blood, having three conduits run- 
ning on me, which tbpgan .to make nje faint; and .he 
courageously persisting not # to r accord to either of 
my propositions ; through remembrance of his former 
bloody desire, and feeling of my present estate, I 
struck at his heart, but with his avoiding missed 
my aim, yet passed through the body, and draw- 
ing out my sword re-passed it agairl, cthroqgh an- 
other place ; when he cried, 1 Oh, f am slain 1’ 
seconding his speech" with all the force He had to 
cast me. But being too weak, aft§r I had^defended 
his assault, 1 easily became master of him, lay- 
ing him on his back ; .when being upon him, I re- 
demanded if he would request his hfe, but it seemed 
he prized it not at so dear a rate to be'-beholdea 
for it; bravely replying ‘ he scorned it/ Which 
answer of his was so noble and worthy, as J protest 
I ‘could not find m my heart to offqj* him any more 
violence, only keeping him down until at length 
his surgeon afar off, cried out, 4 he would im- 
mediately die if nis wounds were not stopped/ 
Whereupon I asked if he desired his surgeon should 
come, which he accepted of ; and so being drawn 
away, I never offered to take his sword, account- 
ing it inhuman to rob a dead man, for so I held 
him to be. This thus* ended, I retired to my sur- 
geon, in whose arms after I had remaUmd^ 1 while 
lor want of blood, I lost my sight, .and withal as I 
then thought, my life also. But strong water and 
his diligence quickly recovered me, whuff I escaped 
a great danger. For my lord’s surgeon, when no- 
body dreamt of it, came full at me with his lord’s 
sword ; and had not mine with my sword interposed 
himself, 1 had been slain ( by those base hands ; al- 
though ipy Lord Bruce, weltering in his blood, and 
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past all expectation of life, conformable to all bis for- 
mer carriage, which was undoubtedly noble, cried 
out ‘ Rascal 1 hold thy hand.’ So may I prosper as 
F have dealt sincerely with yoR fn this relation ; which 
1 pray you, with the inclosed letter, deliver to my 
lord chamberiain. And so, &c. 

Your’s, 

Louvain, -the 8th EDWARD SacKVILLK. 

of Sept. 1613. 
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J tfatroye prater faciem nil ctmert pottit , 

Cater*, M Carta ett , dirnkti vafe tegentis. 

' HOB. 1 SaL iLH 

In virtuous dames, you see the face afro* » 

None show the rest, but women of the town. 

My lion havlrig given over roaring for some time* 
I fin'd that several* stories have been spread abroad 
in the country ta his disadvantage. Oife of my 
<Jor respondents tells me, it is confidently reported 
of him in their parts, that he is silenced by Autho- 
rity ; aUMbfib informs me, that he hears he was 
omit for by a messenger, who had orders to Ming 
him r way Witlrall his papers, and that upon etsfmi- 
iwtio&, be was found 1u> contain several dangerous 
► thing s hi Ua maw. I must not onpt another re-* 
port which has been raiseSl by such* as ^e^lnemies 
to me lad •my iio%Hintt^y, that ha is served for 
▼ou xrnu ♦ o 
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Want of food, and that he has not had a good meal's 
meat for this fortnight I do hereby declare these 
^reports to be altogether groundless; and since } 
am contradicting ^coihition c fame, I muiat likewise 
acquaint the world, that the Story of a two hun- 
dred pound bank-bill conveyed to nu* through the 
mouth of my bon, has no foundation of truth in it. 
The matter of fact is this, my lieu has not roared 
for these twelve days past, by reason^ that Ins 
prompters have put very ill words in ibis mouth, 

, and such as he could -not, utter with common ho- 
nour and decency. 0 Notwithstanding the acbnoni- 
tione I have given my coriespondents, many of 
them have crammed great quantities of scandal 
down his throat, others have choked him with 
iewdness and ribaldry. Some' of them have gorged 
him with so much nonsense, that they have\nade a 
very ass of him. On Monday last, upon examin- 
ing, I found him an arrant French tory, atid the 
day after a virulent whig: Some have been so 
mischievous as to make him fall upon his keeper, 
and give me very reproachful language; but as I 
have promised to restrain him from hurting any 
man’s ‘reputation, so my reader may be assured 
that l myself shall be the last man whom I will 
suffer him to abuse. However, thfct I mgy pve 
general satisfaction, l have a design of converting 
a room in Mr. Button’s ‘‘house to rfhe lipn’s library, 
in which I intend to deposit the several paokats of 
letters and private intelligence which A*do not 
eorafmmicate to ‘the public. These manuscripts will 
in tttta be very valuable, and may afford good lights 
to future historians who shall give an S&S6urU of the 
present age. In the meanwhile, "as the lion is an 
antrald yhich a particular regard for chastity, it * 
tagjppt observed that- name has • taken delight in 
Wty vehemently against the untutored neck* 
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and as far as I can find by him, is still determined to 
roar louder and louder, until that irregularity be 
thoroughly reformed. 


CiooD Mu. IRonsior, 

I musUacquamt you, for your comfort, that your 
lion is *grown a kind of bull-beggar amoifg the 
women where I live. When my wife comes home 
late from # «ard% or commits any other enormity, I 
whi*pe( in lier ear, partly, between jest and earnest, 
that ‘.I will tell the lion ol hth*.’ Dear Sir, do not 
let them alone -until you have made them put on 
their tuckers again. What can be a greater sign, 
that they themselves are sensible, they have stripped 
too far, than thoir pretending to call a bit of linen, 
which will hardly cover a silver groat, their modesty* 
piece I It ’is observed, that this modesty-piece soli 
sinks Idwer and lower : and who knows where it will 
fix at last ? \ • • 

You must know, Sir, I am a Turkey merchant, 
and 1 lived several years in a country where the 
women show nothing but their eyes. Upon my re- 
turn to England, 1 was almost out of countenance 
to see my pretty country-women laying open thgir 
charips.with So much liberality, though at that 
time, many of them were concealed under the 
modest shade of die tucker! I soon after married 
a verjtofine woman, who always goes in the ex* 
tremity of the fashion. I was pleased to think, as 
every raarrject man must be, that 1 should make daily * 
discoveries in the dear creature, which were unkHfci 
to the rest oftflb wyrkl^ But since this new airyfa- 
shion is come up, everyone’s eye is as familiar with 
«her as mine ; for I can positively ajfinty that her neck 
is grown eight indies within these three yeprif And 
what make# me tremble when I think of it, that pretty 
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foot and ancle are now exposed to the sight of the 
whole world* which made my very heart dance within 
me, when I first found myself their proprietor. As, 
in all appearance* <the % cni*aiit is still rising, I find U 
parcel or rascally young fellows' in the neighbourhood 
are in hopes to be presented with sortie new scene 
every day. 

In short, Sir, the tables are now quite turned 
upon me. Instead of being acquainted with her per- 
son more than other men, I have now the least jslmre 
of it. When she is at home she is continually muffled 
up, and concealed ih mobs, morning gowns, and 
handkerchiefs ; but strips every afternoon to appear 
in public. For aught I can find, when she has thrown 
aside half her clothe?, she begins to think herself half 
drest. Now, Sir, if I may presume to say so, you 
have been in the wrong to think of reforming this 
fashion, by showing the immodesty of it. If you 
expect to make female proselytes, you must convince 
them, that if they would get husbands, they must 
not show all before marriage. I am sure, had my 
wife been dressed before I married her as she is 
at present, she would have satisfied a good half of 
my curiosity. Many a man has been hindered from 
laying out his money on a show, by seeing the prin- 
cipal figure of it hung out before the’ door. . I .have 
often observed a curious passenger so attentive to 
these objects which he could see lor nothing, that he 
took no notice of the master of the show, w v o waa 
continually crying out, * Pray, gentlemen, wfclk in.’ 

1 have told you at the beginning of thij letter how 
hornet’s ahe-disciples are obliged to cover them- 
frfves ; you have lately informed us IfSft the foreign 
Newspapers of the regulations which the pope is now 
Staking among the Roirupa ladies in this particular ; 
fed l h*pe our British dames, notwithstanding they 
feve the finest skins in the world, will btt content to 
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show no more of them tbAn what belongs to the face 
and to the neck, properly speaking. Their being fair 
is no excuse for their being naked. * 

* \ ou know , thr,»thdt ih Tsegrnning of last cen* 
fury, there was a sect'of men amongst us, who called 
themselves AHamites, and appeared in public without 
< lothes *This heresy may spring up in the othfr set, 
if ^ ou do not put a timely stop to it, there being so 
many in all public places, who show so great an in- 
clination to^be Evites. 

I ani, Sir, 8c c. 
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N° 135* SATURDAY* AUGUST 15, 1713. 


■ rned 

Vtrtute me mvolvo — JjOR. 3 0d. xxii.51* 

—Virtue, though in rags, will keep me warm# 

* * DRYDEN. 

A good conscience, is td the soul what health is to 
the body ; it preserves a constant ease and serenity 
within us, and more than countervails all the calami- 
ties and afflictions which can possibly befal us. I 
know nothing so hard for a generous inind to £et over 
as calumny and reproach, And cannot find any me- 
thod of quieting the soul under them, besides this 
single one, of our being conscious to ourselves that 
we do not deserve them, 

I have always been mightily pleased with that pas- 
sage in Don Quixote, where the fantastical knight is 
represented as loading a gentleman of good sense with 
praises a$d ehlogiums. Upon which the gentleman 
makes this reflection to* himself ? How grateful is 
praise to human nature ! I cannot forbear besi.g se- 
cretly pleased with the commendation^ 1 receive, 
though 1 am sensible it is a madman that bestows 
theijF on me* In the same manner, though we are 
often sure that the censures which are 1 passed upon 
us are uttered by those who know nothing of us, arid 
have neither means nor abilities to form a right judg- 
ment of *&, we dannot forbear being grieyea at what 
& they say.** 
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In’ortfer to heal this infirmity, which is so natural 
to the best and wisest ot men, I have taken a par- 
ticular pleasure in observing the conduit of the 
old philosophers* how* they* bore themselves up 
j gainst the malice *and detraction of their end* 
nues, * # 

The way to silence calumny, says Bias, is to be 
always exercised in such things as are praise- worthy, 
Socrates, . after having received sentence, told his 
friends, tRat he bad always accustomed himself to 
regard trutfi and not censure, and that he was not 
troubled at t|is condemnation, because he knew* 
himself free from guilt. Jt was in the saftne spirit 
that he heard the accusations of his two great ad- 
versaries, who had uttered against him the most 
virulent reproaches. • Anytus and Melitus, says he, 
may procure sentence against me, but they cannot 
hurt me. ’This divine philosopher was so well for- 
tified *m his own innocence, that he neglected alt 
the impotence of evil tongues which were engaged 
io his destruction. This was properly the Buppo$ 
of a good conscience, that contradicted the reports 
which had been raised against him, aud cleared him 
to himself. 

Others of the philosophers rather chose to re- 
tort tfee injufy by a smart reply, than thus to dis- 
ene it with respect to themselves. They show that 
it stung them, though at ’the same tim# they had 
tbe*«&ddress to make their aggressors suffer with 
them. “Of this kind was Aristotle’s reply to one 
who pursued him With long and bitter invectives* 

4 You,’ save he, 4 who are used to suffer reproves, 
otter them ’with geiigbt ; I, who have not been used 
to utter them, take no pleasure m hearing them/ 
Diogenes was still more severe on pne who spoke 
ill of him, * Nobody will believe you jfhen you 
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speak ill, of roe, any more than they would believe 
me should I spe^k well of you/ 

In these* and many other instances I could pro-* 
duce, the bitterness of the answer sufficiently testi- 
lies the uneasiness of mind the person was under 
who made it. I would rather advise uiy reader, if 
he has not in this case the secret consolation that 
he deserves no such reproaches as are cast upon 
him, to follow the advice of Epictetus : 4 If any 
one speaks ill of thee, consider whether he has 
truth on his sideband if so, reform thyself, that 
his censures may not - affect thee/ When Anaxi- 
mander was told, that the very boys.laughed at his 
singing ; 4 Ay/ says he, ‘ then I must learn to sing 
better? But of all the sayings of philosophers 
which I have gathered together for my own use on 
this occasion, there are none which carry in them 
more candour and good sense than the two follow- 
ing ones of Plato. Being told that he had J many 
enemies who spoke ill ot him ; 4 It »is no matter, 
said he, 4 I will live so that none shall believe 
them/ Hearing at another time that an intimate 
friend of his had spoken detractingly of him ; 4 1 
am sure he would not do it/ says he, 4 if he had 
not some reason for it/ This is the surest as well 
os the noblest way of drawing the sting out of a re- 
p roach, and a* true method of preparing a man for 
that great Und only relief against the pains of calum- 
ny, ‘ * good conscience/ ' ^ * 

I designed in this essay to show that there is no 
happiness wanting to him who is possessed of this 
excellent frame of mind, and that no person can be 
miserable who is in the enjoyment of s?> but I find 
this subject so well treated in one of Dr. South's 
sermons, that \ shall fill this Saturday’s paper with 
a passage of it, c which eafmot but make the man’s 
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heart bum within him, who reads it with due at- 
tention. 

That admirable author having shown the virtue, 
of a good cor&ctence iif supporting a man under 
the greutest trials and* difficulties of life, concludes 
with representing its force and efficacy in the hour of 
death. • 

‘ The 'third and last instance, in which above all 
others this confidence towards God does most emi- 
nently showman d exert itself, is at the time of death. 
Whicluaupely gives the grand opportunity of trying 
both the strength and worth* of every principle. 
When a man shall be just about to quit the stage 
of this world, to put off his mortality, and to de- 
liver up his last accounts ' to God ; at which sad 
time his, memory shall serve him for little else, but 
to terrify him with a frightful review of his past life, 
and his former extravagances stripped of all their 
pleasure, biit retaining their guilt : what is it then 
that can promise him a* fair passage into the other 
world, or acomfortable appearance before his dreadful 
Judge when he is there t Not all the friends and in- 
terests, all the riches and honours under heaven can 
speak so much as a word for him, or one word of 
comfort to him in that condition ; they may possibly 
reproach, but fhey cannot relieve him. 

‘•No, at this disconsolate time, When^ the busy 
tempter shall be more than usually apt to vex and 
trotabfa hirn^and the pains of a dying body to hinder 
and disebmpose him, and the settlement of worldly 
affairs to disturb and confound him ; and, in a word, 
all things conspire to make his sick bed grievous and 
uneasy ; notufng £an then stand up against alt these 
ruins, and speak life in the midst of death,Jbut a clear 
■ conscience. % • 

‘ \nd the testimony of that shall make $9*comforts 
of heaven*deacend ifpoi^ his weary head, lifo a refresh- 
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ing dew or shower upon a parched ground. It shall 
give him sotr^ lively earnests, and secret anticipations 
of his approaching joy. It shall bid his soul go out of 
the body Undaunted, aifd lift up hvs h&ad with confi- 
dence before saints and angels. Surely the comfort, 
which it conveys at this season, is something bigger 
than the capacities of mortality, mighty and unspeak- 
able, and not to be understood until it comes to be 
felt. 

* And now, who would not quit all thepjfeasureft, and 
trash, and trifles, which are apt to captivate thv heart 
of man, and pursue the greatest rigours of piety, aud 
austeiities of a good life, to purchase to himself such a 
conscience, as at the hour ot death, when all the 
friendship in the world shall bid him adieu, and the 
whole creation turns its back Upon him, shaij dismiss 
the soul and close his eyes with that blessqd sentence, 

4 well done, thou good and faithful servant, enter thou 
into the joy of thy Lord ! M 
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S 9 136. MONDAY, AUGUST 17, 1713. 

* 


Nodes Qtque (lies patet aln jatipa Ditis. 

VIRG. Mu. vi. 127. 

Tile gates of death are open night and day. 

DRYDEN. 

Somt: of our quaint moralists have pleased them- 
selves with an observation, that there is but one 
way of coming into the world, but a thousand to 
* go out of it. ,1 shave seen a fanedul dream written by 
a Spaniard, in which he introduces the person 
of death metamorphosing himself like another Pro- 
teus into innumerable shapes and figures. To re- 
present the fatality of fevers and agues, with many 
other distempers and accidents that destroy the life* 
of ijian, |ieath enters first of all in a body of fire ; 
a little after he appears like a man of snow, then 
rolls about t{ie roam like a cannon-ball, then lies 
on tillable fyke a gilded pill ; after this he trans- 
forms himself all ora sudden into a sword, then 
dwindles successively to a dagger, to a bodkin, to 
a crooked °pin, to a needle, to a bair. lire 
Spaniard's de&ig* by this allegory, was to show the 
many assaults to wmch the life of man is exposed, 
and to let his reader see that there wja scarce any 
thing in nature so very rfie&n and dnconsiyterable, 
but that it was able to overcome him, an'd^ky Ins 
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head in the dust. I remember Monsieur Pascal, 
in his refle|j|pns on Providence, has this observa- 
tion upon t%mweU’s death. 4 That usurper,’ says 
he , 4 who had destroyed tb# roya] family in his own 
nation, who liad made all the princes of Europe 
tremble, and struck a terror into Rome itself y was at 
last taken out of the world by a fit of the gravel. 
An atom, a grain of sand,’ says he, 4 that would 
have been of no significancy ii\ any other part of 
the universe, being lodged in such particular 
place, was an instrument of Providence to bring 
about the most happy revolutions, and to 'remove 
from the face of the earth this trembler of man- 
kind.’ In short, swarms of distempers are every 
where hovenng over us ; casualties, whether at 
home or abroad, whether wake or sleep, sit or 
walk, are planted about us in ambuscade; every 
element, every climate, every season, all nature is full 
of death. * < 

There are more casualties incident to men than 
women, as battles, sea- voyages, with several dan- 
gerous trades and professions that often prove fatal 
to the practitioners. I have seen a treatise written 
by a Learned physician on the distempers peculiar to 
those who work in stone or marble. o It has been 
therefore observed by curious men^ that upon a 
strict examination there are more males brought 
into the 'world than females. P/ovidence, to sup-* 
ply this waste of the species, has made ’allqjvanoe 
for it by a suitable redundancy in. the male sex. 
Those who have made the nhip calculations have 
found, I Chink, that taking one year with another, 
there are about twenty boys produced °to ftinetepn 
girls. This observation is so welt grounded, that I> 
will atany time lay five to four, that there appear 
tnosflfeale than female ixframs in every weekly bill 
gem rtaiicy. And what can ba a non iemoostra- 
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live argument for the superintendency of Provi- 
dence ! 

There are casualties incident to every particular, 
station and waj of* life. *A trtend of mine wa** once 
saying, th.u he fancied* their would be something new 
and diurrng*ia a country bill of mortality. LTpcm 
coiiuuuuitutiug tin** hint to a gentleman who wras then 
going down to his seat, which lie*' a< a considerable 
distance fiym London, he told me he would make a 
collodion, well as he could, of the s< a v«*ial deaths 
that ha^l happened in his comitr\ tor the space of a 
whole year, and send them iqJ to me in the loan of 
such a bill as 1 mentioned. The reader will her&see 
that he has been as good as his promise. To make it 
the more entertaining he has set down, among the 
real distempers, some •imaginary ones, to which the 
country people ascribe the deaths of some of their 
neighbours. # I shall extract out of them such only as 
seem alTnost^pcculinr to the country, laying aside le- 
vers, apoplexies, small-pox, and the like, which they 


have in common with towns and cities. 

Of a six- bar gate, fox- hunters • , , 4 

Of a quick-set hedge * 2 

Two duels, viz. 

First, between a frying-pan and a pitch-fork 1 
Sgcoyd, between a joint-stool and a brown jug 1 

Bewitched v . . 13 

Of an evil* tongue .* 9 

Cwntinlqve • 7 

Broke liis neck in robbing a henroost 1 

Cut finger turnea to a gangrene by an old 

gentlewoman of the parish 1 

^Surfeit of f cm1l9 w and cream 2 

'Took cold sleeping at church , . , . XI 

OF a sprain in his shoulder by saving his dog 
at a bull-baifing 


\ Lacfv B* f s coach water . , . t , 

fpi. xviii.* ’ H 


• • r*> » • 
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Knocked down by a quart-bottle I 

Frighted out of his wits by a headless dog 

with saucer eyes I 

Of October » 

Broke a vein in bawling for a knight of the 

shire 1 

Old women drowned upon trial of witchcraft 3 

Climbing a crow’s nest.". • • I 

Chalk and green apples 4 

Led into a horsepond by a will of tluVwisp 1 
Died of a fright in an exercise of the -trained 

bands «... 1 

Over-eat himself at a house-warming 1 

By the parson’s bull 2 

Vagrant beggars worried by the squire’s 

house-dog. ••«;••«•... 2 

Shot by mistake 1 

Of a mountebank doctor ‘6 

Of the merry-andrew 1 

Caught her death in a wet ditch . . v . . . . 1 

Old age ; 100 

Foul distemper . 0 

pr. 
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N“ 137. . TUESDAY, AUGUST 18, 1713. 


•— S — ganctus haben # * * 

JushtHvqut tftiaXjfacli* dictnqtie mertru f 

Agnosco Piocerem — J UV. Sat. viii w 24. 


Convince the world, that you’ie Sevoiit and true, 

Be ju*>r in all you s^y, in all you do; 

Whatt^er be your birth, you’re sure to be 
A Peer.of the first quality to me. STEPNEY. 

Horace, duvenal, Boileau, and indeed the greatest 
writers in artmu>t every age, have exposed with all the 
strength of wit and good sense, the vanity of a man’s 
valuing himself upon his ancestors, and endeavoured 
to show that true nobility consists in virtue, not in 
birth. With submission however to so many great 
authorities, *1, think they have pushed this matter a 
little too far. We ought in gratitude, to honour the 
posterity of those who liawe raised either the interest 
or reputation of their country ; and by whose labours 
w Ourselves are more happy, wise, or virtuous, than 
we should .have been without them. Besides, na- 
turally speaking, a man bids fairer for greatness of 
soul, who«is tjie descendant of worthy ancestors, and 
has good blood *in his veins, than one who is come 
of an ignoble and obscure parentage.^ Ftfr these rea- 
sons I think a iqan of m*nt, who is derived from an 
illustrious line, is very justly to be regi tiled more 
than a mpn, of equal m*rit, who has no clifin to here- 
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ditary honours. Nay, I think those w ho # are* in dif- 
ferent m themselves, ami have nothing else to dis- 
tinguish ihem but ihe virtues of their forefathers, are 
lo be looked upon with a degree of veneration even 
upon that account, and to bo more respected than 
the common tun of men who are of lo*v and vulgar 
extraction. 

After having thus ascribed due honours .to birth 
and parentage, I must however take notice of those 
who arrogate to themselves more honours than are 
due to them on this account. The first are such 
who are not enough sensible that vice and ignorance 
taint,, the blood, and that an unworthy behaviour 
degrades and disennobles a man in the eye of the 
world as much as Virth unci family aggrandize and 
exalt him. 

*The second are those who believe a new man of an 
elevated merit is not more to be honouted than an 
insignificant and worthless man who is* descended 
from a long line of patriots »and heroes : or in other 
words, behold with contempt a person who is such 
a man as the first founder of their family was, upon 
whose reputation they value themselves. 

But l shall eluefly apply myself to those whose 
quality sits uppermost in all their discourses and 
behaviour* An empty man of a grea*. family, is, a 
creature that is scarce convertible. ‘You read his an- 
cestry in Ifis smile, in his air. in his eyc-jDrow. He 
has indeed nothing but his nobility to give em- 
ployment to his thoughts. Hapk and precedency 
are the important points which he is always discus- 
sing within himself. A gentleman of this turn be- 
gan a speech in one of King Chariest parliament 4 * ; 

* Sir, I had the honour to be born at a time’ — 
upon which an honest gentleman took him up 
sh6rt, * would fain know what that gentleman 
i^tns : Is Jthere any one in the chouse that has not 
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had the honour to be born as well as himself?’ The 
good sense which reigns in our nation, has pretty 
well destroyed this starch behaviour among men who* 
have seen the world, and know that every gentleman 
will be treated upon a foot of equality. But there 
are many who have had their education among wo- 
men, dependents, or flatterers, that lose all the respect 
which would otherwise be paid them, by being too 
' assiduous iu procuring it. 

My Lori' Froth has been so educated in punc- 
tilio, that he governs himself by a ceremonial in 
the ordinary occurrences of life. He measures 
out his bow to the degree of the perspn he <?on* 
verses with. I have seen him in every inclination of 
the body, from a familiar * nod, to the low stoop 
in the salutation sign. " 1 remember five of us, who 
were acquainted with one another, met together 
one morning at his lodgings, when a wag of the 
^company wa§ saying, 1 it would be worth while to 
observe how*Hfe would distinguish us at his first en- 
trance.’ Accordingly, he no sooner came into the 
room, but casting his eyes about, ‘ My lord such 
a one,’ says he, ‘ your most humble servant. Sir 
Richard your humble servant. Your servant, Mr.* 
Ironside. Mr. Duckcr, how do you do ( Ha ! 
Frank, ojre you there?’ 

There is nothing more cpsy than to d’^cover a 
man whose, heart is lull of his family. Weak minds 
that Ihive imbibed a strong tincture of the nursery* 
younger brotfyerfc that have been brought up to no- 
thing, superannuated retainers to a great house, have 
generally they thoughts taken up with little else. 

I had, some years ago, an aunt of my own, by 
naifie Mrs. Martha Ironside, who would never 
marry beneath herself, a*vi is supposed t<\ have 
died a maid in the eightieth year of her rgd. She 
^s.the chronicle of Our family, and past aWay the 
H 3 
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greatest part of the last forty years of her life in 
recounting the antiquity, marriages, exploits, and 
alliances of the Ironsides. Mrs., Martha conversed 
^generally with a kviot of, old virgins, who were 
likewise of good families, and find been very cruel 
all the beginning of the last century* They were 
every one of them as proud as Lucifer ^ but said 
their prayers twice a day, and in all other respects 
were the best women in the world. If they saw a . 
fine petticoat at church, they immediately took to 
pieces the pedigree of her that wore k, and would 
lift lip their eyes to tmav^n at the confidence of the 
saucy minx, when they found she was an lionet 
tradesman’s daughter. It is impossible to describe 
the pious indignation that would rise in them at 
the sight of a man' who lived, plentifully on an estate 
of his own getting. I 1 hey were transported with 
zeal beyond measure, if they hoard *of a young 
woman’s matching into a great family Upon. account 
only of her beauty, her merit, or ^er money. lit ** 
short, there was not a female within ten miles of 
them that was in possession of a gold watch, a pearl 
necklace, a piece of Mechlin lace, but they ex- 
amined her title to it. My aunt Martha used to 
chide me very frequently for not sufficiently 
valuing myself. She would not est'a bit all din- 
ner-time, i£ at an invitation she found* she had 
been seated below heme If ; and # would frown* upon 
me for an hour together, if she saw me give place 
♦ o any man under a baronet. As 1 was .once talk- 
ing to her of a wealthy citizen whom she had re- 
fused in her youth, she declared to mfc with great 
warmth, that she preferred a man* of* quality in his 
shirt to the richest man uport the Change in a 
coach ahd s\x. Site pretended that our family was 
nearly related, by the nfbther’s side to half a dozen 
peers * hut as none of them .knew an> thing of the 
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ftiatter, wf always kept it as a secret among ourselves. 

A little before her death, she was reciting to me the 
history of my forefathers; but dwelling a little longer , 
than ordinary ppon the altiops.of Sir Gilbert Iroiir 
side, who had a l?ors$ shot undef him at Kdgehill- 
^ight, 1 gave; an unfortunate pish, and asked, 4 What 
was all this to me?’ Upon which she retired -to her 
closet, and fell a scribbling for three hours together, 
in which time, as I afterwards found, she struck me 
out of h$r will, and left all she had to my sister 
Margaret, a wheedling baggajge,#thatused to bea.sking 
questfons about her great-grandfather from morning to* 
night. She nbw lies buried among the family of tha 
Ironsides, with a stone over her, acquainting the 
reader that she died at the age of eighty years, a 
spinster, and that she w r as descended of the ancient 
family*of the lronsicfes. — After which follows the ge- 
nealogy drawn up by her owm hand. 
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fncendtlque animum Fanue venrenhs omore . 

V1RG.J2A. vi. 8S9. 

And fires bis mind with love of future fame. 

There is nothing which I study m> much in the 
course of these, my daily dissertations, as \ariety. 
By this means every ©ne of my readers is sure, some 
time or other, to find a subject tW pleases hwn, and 
almost every paper has some particular set of men 
for *its advocates. Instead of seeing the 'number of 
my papers every day increasing, they wpuJd quickly 
lie as a drug upon my hands, did not I thke care to 
keep up the appetite of my guests, and quicken it 
from time to time by something new and unexpected. 
In short, I endeavour to treat my reader in the same 
manner as Eve does the angel in that beautiful de- 
scription of Milton : 

< So sayfig, With dispatchful looks in haste 
She turns, on hospitable thoughts intent. 

What choice to choose for delicacy best; 

What order so contrived as not to mix 
Tastes, not well joined, inelegant; but briug 
Taste after las* e, upheld with kindliest change 
Whatever earth, all-bearing mother, yields ^ 

In India East or West, or middle shore ;* 

In Pontus or \he Punic coast, or wherd 
Alcinous teigned; fruit of all kinds, in coat 
Rough or snioofh rm’d, or horded husk or shell, 

She gathers, tribute large, and on the board 

^leaps witn ^unsparing hand - * ■ ■-.* Twin Book. 
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If I5y tin’s method I can furnish out a Splemlida 
farrago, according tq the compliment lately paid me 
in a tine poetn, published among the exercises of the 
last Oxford act*; I # have gained tbe.end which I pro-* 
posed to myself. • 

In my yesterday’s paper, I showed how the ac- 
tions of pur ancestors and forefathers should excite 
us to every thing that is great and virtuous. 1 shall 
here observe, that a regard to our posterity, and those 
who yre tovlescend from us, ought to have the same 
kind of influence on a genorouk mind. A noble 
soul would rather die than commit- an action that 
should make hi.s children blush when hb is ii^ his 
grave, and be lookeS upon as a reproach to those 
who shall live a hundred-ycars after him. On the 
contrary, nothing can.be a more pleasing thought to 
a man of eminence, than to consider that posterity, 
who lie mafiy removes from him, shall make their 
boasts m\ his virtues, and be honourable for his suke. 

Virgil rcflwentH this -consideration as an incen- 
tive of glory to /EnCas, when after having shown 
him the race of heroes who w ere to descend from 
him, Anchises adds, with a noble warmth, 

* Ft dub dam us adtyuc virtutem extender e Jurtis V 

JEN. vi. 806. 

i And doubt we yet through dangers to pursue 

The pot hft of honour?* DRYDJEN, 

Since *1 have mentioned this passage in Virgil, 
where /Eneas was entertained with the view of his 
great descendants, 1 cannot forbear observing a 
particular, beaury, which I do not know that any 
one has taken notice of. The list whifh he has 
»there drawn up was in gcjneral to do honour to the 
Roman name, but more particularly to compliment 
•Augustus. • For this $pason Anchises, wfco shew 
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^Eneas most of the rest of his descendants in the 
same order that they were to make their appearance 
in the world, breaks his method for the sake of Au- 
gustus, whom he singles out immediately after having 
mentioned Romulus, as the most illustrious person 
who was to rise in that empire which the other had 
founded. He was impatient to describe hifc posterity 
raised to the utmost pitch of glory, and* therefore 
passes over all the rest to come at this great man, 
whom by this n\eans he implicitly jbpresehts as 
making the most conspicuous figure among them. 
By this artifice the j5oet did not only give his em- 
perer the greatest praise he couid bestow upon him ; 
but hindered his reader from drawing a parallel which 
would have been disadvantageous to him, had he 
been celebrated in his proper place, that., is, after 
Pompey and Caesar, who each of them , eclipsed the 
other in military glory. 

Though there have been finer things spoken of 
Augustus than of any other man, alfthe wits of his 
age huving tried to outrival one another on that sub- 
ject; he never received a compliment, which, in my 
opinion, can be compared, for sublimity of thought, 
to that which the poet here makes him. The English 
^reader may see a fuint shadow of* it in Mr. Drydeids 
translation, for the original is inimitable: 

« Nk m wr § hie at , * & N. vi. 791. 

* But next behold the youth, of form divfae, 4 

Caesar himself exalted in his line; 

Augustus, promis’d oft, and Ionic foretold, 

Sent to the realm that Saturn rul’d of old ; 

Born to restore a better age of gold. , t 
Afric and India shall his power obey,* 

He aball «xtend his* propagated sway, 
tipfond the scriar year, without the starry way 
Khere Allas turns the rolling heavens around, 
mad h&^road shoulders with theirlights are frown'd. 
j$Vhis foreseen approach, already quake 
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*The Caspian kingdoms and Mstfbtian lake. 

Their seer* behold the tempest from afar ; 

And threatening braclcs denounce the war. 

Nile hears him knock iug at his sevenfold gate ; 

And seeks his Imldey spring* and* fears his nephew’s fate, 
Nor Hercules more land* or labours knew, 

Not though thp brazen-footed hind he slew j 
Freed Erymanthus flfom the foaming boar ; 

And dipp’al his arrows in Lern&an gore. 

Nor Bacchus turning from his Indian war, 

By tigers drawn triumphant in his car ; 

From Nisu^top descending on the plains, 

With*curhng vines around his purple /eins. 

And dqubtfw£ yet through d^jigefs to pursue 
The paths of honour ? — ’ • 

• . • 

I could show, out of other poets, the Same kind of 
vision as this in Virgil, wherein the chief persons 
of the poem have bean entertained with the sight 
of those Who were to descend from them : but in- 
stead of that, I shall conclude with a rabbinical 
story, which' has in it the oriental way, of thinking, 
^and is therefore very amusing. 

Adam, says the rabbins, a little after his creation, 
was presented with a view of all those souls who 
were to be united to human bodies, and take their 
turn after higi upon the earth. Among others, the 
vision set before him the soul of David. Our great 
ancestor was transported at the sight of so beautiful 
an apjjarftiqp ; but ’to his unspeakable grief was in- 
formal, that it was pot to be Conversant among mea 
the sjiace of <^e year. 

* OslenHentJe f*m kune iantum fata, neque ultra 

Etse sinent > AEN. vi. 869. 

* This youkh (tjie blissful vision of a day) 

Shall just be show on earth, and snatch'd away. 1 

DRYDEN. 

t 

Adam, to procure a fonger life* for so* fine a 
piece of human nature, ^begged that threescore and 
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ten years (which he heard would be the a go of man 
in David’s time) might be taken out of his own 


life, and added to^th^it of David. Accordingly, 
say the rabbins/ Adam falls short 'of a thousand 
years, which was to have been the complete term of 
his life, by just so many years as ‘make up the 


life of David. Adam having lived 930 years, and 


David 70. 


This story was invented to show the high opinion 
which the rabbins entertained of this mai/after God’s 
own heart, whdm the prophet, who was hif? own con- 
temporary, could not^mention without rapture, where 
he records the last poetical composition of David, 
‘ of David the son of Jesse, of the man who was 


raised up on high, .of tlie anointed of the God of 
Jacob, of the stveet Psalmist of Israel.* 
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p risca Jides facto, sed fam^ percnnis. 

V1RG. iEn. ix.J79. 


The fa(ft, thro’ length of time obscure, 

Is hard to faith : yet shall the same endure. 

. DRYDEN. 


Most Venerable Nestor, 1 

,1 fi no* that, every body is very much delighted with 
the voice ofyftur lion. His roarings against the tucker 
have been most melodious and emphatical. It is to be 
hoped, that the ladies will take warning by them, and 
not provoke him to greater outrages ; for I observe# 
that your lidti, as you yourself have told us, is made 
up of mouth and paws. For my own part, I have 
long coasidere3 with myself how I might express my 
gratitude to this noble aninjal that hafe sojnuch the 
good of our country at his heart. After many thoughts 
on 4 as subject, I have at length resolved to do honour 
to him, by compiling an history of his species, and ex- 
tracting oyt of all authors whatever may redound to 
his reputatiqp. In the prosecution of this design, I 
shall have no manner of regard to what .dQsop has said 
upon the subject, whom I look upon to have been a 

* republican by the unwoptky treatment which he often 
gives to the king of beasts, and whom, if I fyad time, I 

* ct^uld coijvict of ftTls^ood and forgery, «in almost 

VOL. XVIII, i * • 
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every matter of fact which he has related of this ge- 
nerous animal. Your romance writers are likewise a 
set of men whose authority J shall build upon very 
little in this case. ‘They alt of them 'are born with 
a particular antipathy to lions, and give them no more 
quarter than they do giants, wherever they chance to 
meet them. There is not one of the seven champions, 
but when he has nothing else to do, encounters with a 
lion, and you may be sure always gets the better of 
him. In short., a knight-errrant lives in a perjietualhstate 
of enmity with this noble creature, and hates him more 
than all things upon the earth, except a dragon. Had 
the stories recorded of them by these Writers been true, 
the whole species would have been destroyed before 
now. After haying .thus ‘renounced all fabulous au- 
thorities, I shall begin my memoirs of the lion with a 
story related of him by Aulus Gellius, and extracted 
by him out of Dion Cassjps, an historian of undoubted 
veracity. It is the famous story of Androcles the 
Roman slave, which I premise for th6 sake of my 
learned reader, who needs go no farther in it, if ho 
has read it already. 

Androcles was the slave of a noble Roman who was 


procdnsol of Afric. He had been guilty of a fault, 
for which his master would have put him to death, 
had not he found an opportunity to, escape out of. his 
hands, and fiend into the deserts of Numidia. As he 
was wandering among the barren gands, and almost 


dead with heat and hunger, he gaw a cave* in the aide 
of a rock. He went into it, and finding at the further 
end of it a place to sit down upon, rested there for 
some time. At length, to his great surprise a huge 
«0| Upown lion entered at the mouth, of the cave, and 


sHWg a man at the upper end of it, immediately made 
towards him. Androclea gave himself* for crone; 
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but the lion, instead of treating him as lie expected, 
laid his pa& upon his lap, and with a complaining 
kind of voice fell a licking bis hand. Androcles, 
after having rtfco^red himself a little from the frigkt 
he was in, observed the lion’s paw to be exceedingly 
swelled by h large thorn that stuck in' it. lie imme- 
diately pulled it out, and by squeezing the paw very 
gently made a great deal of corrupt matter run out of 
it, which probably freed the lion from the great anguish 
he had felt some time before. * The lion left him 
upon , recei^ng this good office from him, and soon , 
after returned with a fawn which lie had just killed. 
This he laid down at the feet of his benefactor, and 
went ofF again in pursuit of his prey. Androcles, after 
having sodden the flesh of it by the sun, subsisted 
upon it^ until the lioif had supplied him with another, 
lie lived many days in this frightful solitude, the lion 
catering fpr him with great assiduity. Being tired at 
lengttf with this savage society, he was resolved to 
deliver himself up into*his master’s hands, and suffer 
the worst effects of his displeasure, rather than be 
thus driven out from mankind. His master* as was 
customary for the proconsuls of Africa, was at that 
time getting together a present of the largest lions thq£ 
could be found in the country, in order to send them 
to Roijic, thrfl they might furnish out a show to the 
Rqjnun people. Upon his poor slave’s surrendering 
himself into his bands, he 'ordered him to be carried 
aw«y to Rome as sopn as the lions were in readiness 
to be sent, and that for his -crime he should be ex- 
posed to # fight with one of th^ lions in the amphi- 
theatre, as jisual, for the diversion of the people. This 
was all performed accordingly. Androcles, after such 
a strange run of fortune, was now in thti area of the 
theatre amidst thousands of spectators, expecting 
every moment* when nts antagonist w^uld Come 
out upoif him. At length a huge moistrous lion 

* ' i 2 
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leaped out from the place where he had been kept 
hungry for the show. He advanced wi\h great rage 
towards the man, but on a sudden, after having re- 
garded him a littlp wistfully, fell to the ground, and 
crept towards his feet with all tHh signs of blandishment 
and caress. Androcles, niter a short paifse, discovered 
that it was his old Numidian friend, and immediately 
renewed his acquaintance with him. Their mutual 
congratulations were very surprising to the^ beholders, 
who, upon hearing* an account of the wholei’hatte* frocn 
Androcles, ordered' hirn to be pardoned, ’and the lion 
to be given up into* his possession. Androcles re- 
turned at Home the civilities which he had received 
from him in the deserts of Afric. Dion Cassius says, 
that he himself saw the -man leading the lion about 
the streets of Home, the people every where gathering 
about them, and repeating to one another, ‘ Hie cat 
ho hospes hominis , hie eat homo medinis leanis .’ This 
is the lion who was the man’s host ; this is the man 
w ho was the lion’s physician*. 
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i (juibu^ weendijam fngtdus <rvo 

Luomedontiade*, vel Neitoru hernia possit. 

♦ • JUV. Sat. VI 321. 

A sight* ntight thaw olfl Priam’s frozen age, 

And Warm «’tn Nestor into amorous rage 


I have lately received a letter from an astrologer it) 
Moorfields, which I have read with great satisfaction. 
He observes to me, that my lion at Button’s coffee- 
house *was veiy* luckily erected in the very month 
wlTen the sun w£s ip Leo. He further •adds, that 
ugqn conversing with the above-mentioned Mr. But- 
ton, whose ’other name he observes is Daniel (a good 
omen still With regard to the lion his cohabitant), he 
had discovered the very hour in which the said lion 
Was set tty ; <and that by the help of other lights 
which he had r&eived from the said Mr. Buttdn, he 
had been enabled to calculate the nativity of the lion. 
This mysterious philosopher acquaints mg, that the 
sign of Wo in thejicftens immediately precedes that 
‘ i 3 
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of Virgo, by which, says ho, is signified the natural 
love and friendship the lion hears to virginity ; and 
not only to virginity, but to Midi matrons likewise as 
'lire pure and unspotted*: from whence he foreteU the 
good influence which the roarings of my lion are 
likely to have ovei the female woild, lor the purify- 
ing of their behaviour, and bettering of their, manners. 
He then proceeds to inform me, that m the most 
‘ exact astrological schemes, the lion is observed to 
affect, m a mine particular manner, the le£s and the 
neck, as well as to allay the power of tl>e scorpion in 
those parts which are allotted to that fiery constella- 
tion. From hence he very naturally' prognosticates, 
that Vriy lion will meet with great success in the at- 
tacks he has made on the. untuckered stays and short 
petticoat ; and that, in a few months, there will not 
be a female bosom or ancle uncovered in Gieat Bri- 
tain. He concludes, that by the rules of'his # art he 
foresaw five years* ago, that both the Pope and my- 
self should about this time .unite our /jrfdeavours m ' 
this particular, and that sundry mutations and tl so- 
lutions would happen in the female dress. 

T hau» another letter by me from a person of a 
more volatile and airy genius, who finding this great 
propension in the fair hex to go unco\ered, and think- 
ing it impossible to reclaim them entirely from it, is 
for compouncyug the matter with them, and finding 
out a muddle expedient between nakedness and 
cloathing. He proposes, therefore, that they should 
imitate their great-grapdmothers the Briths or Piets, 
and paint the parts of their bodies which are unco- 
vered with such figures as shall be most to their fancy. 
The bosom of the coquette, says he, may bear the 
figure of a Cupid, with a bow in his hand, and his 
arrow upon th° string. The prude might have a 
Pallas, with a shield and ^orgon’s head. In short, 
by this hvjthod, he thinks eve-y woman might make 
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very agreeable discoveries of herself, and at the same 
time show us what she would be at. But by my 
correspondent’s good leave, I can by no means con- 
sent to spoil tjie skin of my pretty countrywomen* 
They could find ho colours half* so charming as 
those which are natural to them ; and though, like 
the old Piets, they painted the sun itself upon’their 
bodies, tfiey would still change for the worse, and 
conceal something #ore beautiful than what they ex- 
hibited. « 

I shall tFiryrefore peisist in ir # ty first design, and en- 
deavour to bring about the reformation in neck and 
kgs, which 1 lfave so long aimed at. Let them but 
raise their stays and let down theft petticoats, tfnd I 
have done. However, as I will give them space to 
consider of it, 1 design this for the last time that my 
lion shall roar upon the subject during this season, 
which I give public notice of for the spke of my cor- 
resporuienW, that they may not be at an unnecessary 
r trouble or *>\pense in fiynishing me with any infor- 
^htTftoons relating to the tucker before the beginning of 
next wiuter, when I may again resume that point, if 
I find occasion for it. 1 shall not, however, let it 
drop without acquainting my reader, that I have 
written a letter to the pope upon it, in order to en- 
courage hitfi his present good intentions, and that 
we'ma^ act by concert in this matter, ^ Here follow* 
the* copy of my letter. 


TO POPE CLEMENT THE EIGHTH, 

NESTOR IRONSIDE, GREETING, 

* 

\ 

dear brother, 

I have heard* with gr&t satisfaction, that you have 
forbidden your pijes^ to confess any woman who 

4 
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appears before them without a tucker, in ^hich you 
please * me well. I do agree with you, that it is im- 

J iossible for the good man to discharge his office, as 
le ought, who gives ^ui.ear to those alluring penitents 
that discover thetr hearts and necks to him at the 
same time. I am labouring as much as in me lies to 
stir up the *ame spirit of modesty among the women 
of this island, and should be glad we might assist one 
another in so good a work. In^rder to it, I desire 
that you would send me over the length ot a Roman 
lady’s neck, as it stood before your latp prohibition. 
We have some here wlio have necks of one, two, and 
three foot in length; some that hafre necks which 
reach down to their middles, and indeed, some who 
may be said to be all neck, and no body. I hope, 
at the same time you observe tfye stays of your female 
subjects, that you have also an eye to their pttticoats, 
which rise in this island daily. When tin? petticoat 
reaches but to the knee, agd the stays fall* to the fifth 
rib (which I hear is to be tlje standard.of each, as it 
has been lately settled in a junto of the *sex), 1.7«iii 
take care to send you one of either sort, which I ad- 
vertise you of before-hand, that you may not com- 
pute the stature of our English women from the 
length of their garments. In the mean time I have 
desired the master of a vessel, who tfclfe me that he 
shall touch at Civita Vecchia, to present yoif wilh a 
certain female* machine which, I believe, will puzzle 
your infallibility to discover the use of it.* No^ to 
keep you in suspense, it is what we call fn this coun- 
try a hooped petticoat. I shall only beg of you to 
let me know, whether you find any garment of this 
nature among all the relics of your female saints, and 
in particular, whether it was eveit'worn by any of 
your twenty thousand virgin martyrs. 

Yew’s, usque ad Aras , 

Nestor InoNstnc. 
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*P. S' I must not dismiss this letter without de- 
claring myself a good protestant, as I hint in the sub- 
scribing part of it. This I think necessary to take 
ncJtice ot T lest I«should acousdd # by an author of • 
unexampled stupidity 31 *, for corresponding with the 
head of tht Roman Church 
G3- 
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Fraitze, miser, columns, virgilataquc purlin dtlc t 
£uf facts ift jgitva suljlimia+urmina cello f 
JSt dignus'ocruas hednis, el imagine mucrn. 

JUV Sat. v u. 27. 

I et flames on jour unluc ky papers prey, 

Oi moth** through written pages eat their way , 

Your wart-j your loves, your praises be forgot ; 

And tnake of all an universal blot 

The feat is empty praise, an ivy crown, 

©r the lean statue of a mean renown. 

Ch. &RYDEN 

4 Wit,’ saith the Bishop of Bochesterf in his ele- 
gant sermon* against the scprner, 4 as it implies a 
ceitain uncommon reach *ibd vivacity of thought, 

ft an excellent n^lent, very fit to be employed m 
• * 

a 

• * These harsh words are spoken of the Writer of the Exa* 
miner, vol. iv No. 27, in fdliO? 
f Dr. AtUrbury, 
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the search of truth, aud very capable of 'assisting 
us to discern and embrace it. 1 1 shall take leave 
to carry this observation farther into common life, 
and remark, ttyat it is (l a faculty* when properly 
directed, very fit to recommend young persons to 
the favour of such patrons, as are generally studi- 
ous to promote the interest of politeness, and the 
honour of their country. I am therefore much 
grieved to hear the frequent complaints of some 
rising authors whom I have taken und&r my guar- 
dianship. Since my circumstances will not allow 
me to give them dye encouragement, I must take 
upon me the person of a philosopher, and make 
them a present of my advice. I would not have 
any poet whatsoever, who is not born to five hun- 
dred a year, deliver himself -up to wit, but as it is 
subservient to the improvement of his fortune. This 
talent is useful in all professions, and should be con- 
sidered not as a wife, but as an attendent. Let them 
take an old man’s word ; -the desire «of fame grow" 
languid in a few years, and thoughts of ease and' con* 
vemence erase the fairy images of glory and honour. 
Even those who have succeeded both in fame and for- 
tune, look back on the petty trifles of their youth 
with some regret, when their minds are turned to 
more exalted and useful speculations. * This is atjmir- 
fitbly expressed in the following lines by an author*, 
whom ITiave formerly done justiae toon the account 
of his pastoral poems. 

In search of Wisdom, far from Wit I fly ; 

Wit is a harlot beauteous to the eye, 

In whose bewitching arras our early time 
We waste, and vigour of our youthful prime: 

But when Reflection cornea with rip^S- years* 

Aha Manhood with a thoughtful brow appears ; 

W&eost the rahtress off to take a wife, 

* And, *ed tc* Wisdom , leadTa happy life. 

* Mr. Ambrose Phi lips. 
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A passage which happened to mo some years ago 
confirmed several mAims of frugality in my mind. 
A » woollen-draper of my acquaintance, remarkable 
lor his learning* and good- nature,' pulled out his 
pocket-book, wherein he shewed me at the one end 
several well-chosen mottos, and several patterns of 
cloth at the other. — I, like a well-bred man, praised 
both sorts* of goods; whereupon he tore out tho 
mottos, and generously gave them to me: but, with 
great p v rudehct£ put up the patterns in his pocket 
again. 

<J am sensible 1 that any accounts of my own se- 
cret history can have but little weight with yotlug 
men of sanguine expectations. I shall therefore 
take this opportunity to present my wards with the 
history of* an ancient Greek poet, which was sent 
me from the* library of Fez, and is to be found there 
in the qpd of a very ancient manuscript of Homer’s 
works, which was brought by the Barbarians from 
ttbir**yilinoplfe. The name of the poet is torn out, 
m)r have the critics yet determined it. I have faith- 
fully translated parL of it, and desire that it may be 
diligently perused by all men who design to live by 
their wits. 

1 was born .at the foot of a certain mountain 
in Greece called Parnassus, where the country is 
remafkably delicious. My mother, while the was 
with child with me longed for laurel leave# ; and aa 
I lay 'in jny Tcradle, a swarm of bees settled about 
my mouth, without doing me any injury. These 
were looked upon as presages of my being a great 
uym 3 and the’ early promises I gave of a quick wit, 
ancl lively fancy, f confirmed th^ high opinion my 

* Perhaps Will. Pate, a *dfkper, celebrated for his wit 

*tid learning. 
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friends had conceived of me. It would be an idle 
tale to relate the trifling ad^ntures of my youth, 
until I arrived at •my twentieth ye$r. It was th 2 ii 
that the love I* bore to a beautiful young virgin, 
with whom I had innocently and familiarly con- 
versed from my childhood, became the public talk 
of our village. I was so taken up with rriy passion, 
that I entirely neglected all other affairs : and 
though the daughter of JMachaon th§ physician, 
and a rich heiress, the daughter of a ( famous Gre- 
cian orator, were offered me in marriage, I peremp- 
torily refused both the matches, and rashly vov 'il 
to hve and die with the lovely Polyhymnia. In 
vain did my parents remonstrate to me, that the 
tradition of her being descended from the Gods was 
too poor a portion lor one of my narrov' fortune; 
that except her line green-house and garden, sho 
had not one foot of land; and though she should 
gain the lawsuit about the summit^ cf Pamassur, 
(which had many pretenders to it) lhat 
was so bleak there, and the ground so barren, thar 
it would certain!) starve the possessor. I fear my 
obstinacy in this particular broke my mothers heait, 
who died a short time after, and was soon followed 
by my father. ( 

1 now found myself at^ liberty, and 'notwith- 
standing the opposition of a great many rivals, I 
won and enjoyed Polyhymnia* Our amour was 
known to the w hole country, and all*who safr* ex- 
tolled the beauty of my mistress, and pronounced 
me happy, in the possession of so many charms. 
We lived in great splendour and ga\pt)> I being per- 
suaded that kighMi|i&g was necessary to keep up 
my^putatio^^pthe beauty of my mistress; 
frof^dtom I Ji*a daily expectations given roe of a 
post government, tome lavjsh present 
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from the great men of our commonwealth. I was so 
proud of my partner, that I was perpetually bring- 
ing company to see her, and wa^s a little tiresome to. 
my acquaintance,* by* talking continually of her; 
several beauties. She herself had a most exalted con- 
ceit of her charms, and dtten invited the ladies to 
ask their# opinions of her dress; which if they dis- 
approved in any particular, She called them a pack 
of envious, insipid things, and ridiculed them in all 
companies.* She had a delicate «set of teeth, which 
appeared most to advantage when she was angry ; 
and therefore *he was very often in a passion. By 
imprudent behaviour, when we had run ertit of 
our money, we had no living soul to befriend us; 
and every body cried outfit was a judgment upon 
me for being a v slave? to such a proud minx, such a 
conccitecf hussy. 

1 loved *her passionately, and exclaimed against 
a blind find injudicious world. Besides, I had several 
JJhildren by.litr, and wa* likely still to have more; 
*lor* ^always thought the youngest the most beauti- 
ful. I must not forget that a certain great lord of- 
fered me a considerable sum in my necessity, to have 
tJxe reputation of fathering one of them ; but I re- 
jected his offer w'ith disdain. In order to support 
her family and vanities, she carried me to Athens : 
where she put me upon a hundred pfanks to get 
money. Sometimes she drest me in an antique robe, 
ani placed diadem on my head, and made mfe 
gather a snob about me by Talking in a blustering 
tone, and unintelligible language. Sometimes she 
made me foaip at the mouth, roll my eyes, invoke the 
gods, and act a sft^t of madness which the Athenians 
call the Pindarism. At another time she put a sheep- 
i Jteok into nay hand* and jjrove me round my garret, 
, calling it the plains of Arcadia When thwe pro- 
jects failed# she gavo &it, with great ^ucce$£ that I 
xviii. K 
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was an old astrologer * ; after that a dumb man t, 
and last of all she made me pass for a lion J, 

• It may seem ^tr^nge, that, after so tedious a 
slavery, I should* ever get* ltfy freedom. But so it 
happened, that during thp three last transformations 
I grew acquainted with the Lady Sophia, whose 
superior charms cooled my passion for Polyhymnia ; 
insomuch that some envious dull fellows gave it out, 
my mistress had jilted and left me. But the slanders 
of my enemies were silenced by my pubtfc espousal 
of Sophia : who, with % a greatness of sotll, void of all 
jealousy, hath taken* Polyhymnia for her woman, 
and B dressed by her every day. 


N° 142 . MONDAY, AUGUST 24 , 1 T 13 . 


Pfici* mala : stFtior armis 
Luxuria incubuit , Qictumque ulciseitur — 

JUV\Sat. xi.291. 

■ — P*’ inveterate ills of pe act, 

And wasteful riotj wh§se destructive charms 
Revenge the vanquish’d— • 

. DfcYDE*. 


Being obliged, at present, to attend *a particular 
affair my own§, I do empower imprinter to 


* Isaac Bickerstaff, Esq. an astrologer in the Tatler. 
t A dumb wall in the Spectator. 
f A lion in the Guardian- 00 

$ The^urticular affair alluded inhere was probably Steele’s 
1 M. P/for Stoekbridge. # ■ 


j The* 
election 
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look Into the arcana of the lion, and select out of 
them such as may be of public utility; and Mr. 
Button is hereby authorized and commanded to 
give my said*pryiter frye mgfesg and egress to thfc 
lion, without any hinderance, let, or molestation 
whatsoever, hntil such time as he shall receive orders' 
Jt o the contrary. And for so doing this shall be his 
warrant 

Nestor Ironside. 

By virtue nf the foregoing <5rder, the lion has been 
carefully examined, and ’the -two following papers 
teing found upon him, are thought very proper for 
public use. 


Given in at the lion's mouth at six of the clock in 
the morning. 


' *JV[r. Ironside, 

I came very early this morning to rouse your 
Jion, thinking it the properest time to offer him 
trash when his stomach was empty and sharp set ; 
and being ^informed too that be is so very modest, 
as to be slty of swallowing any thing before 
much company, and not without Some other politic 
views, the principal of which was, that *his diges- 
tion beihg.then the most keen and vigorous, it 
might probably refine this «aw piece from several 
of its crudities, and so make it proper food for bis 
master ; TFojr as great princes keep their taftgtfr, bo I 
•perceive you ifcep your digester, having an appe- 
tite peculiarly turned for delicacies. IF a fellow- 
feeling and «wuli # tude of employment are any mo- 
tives to engage *y our Vfention, I may for £pee pro- 
mise myilf a favoutoble hearing. By account 

K 2 
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you have given us of the Sparkler, and your other 
female wards, T am pretty confident you cannot be 
a stranger to the many great difficulties there are ii). 
Weaning a young lady’s inclination' from a frolic 
which she in fully bent upon! 1 am guardian to a 
young heiress, whose conduct l am more than ordi- 
nary solicitous to keep steady in the slippery ag» 
we live in. 1 must confess nii^s hath hitherto been 


very tractable and toward, considering .she is an 
heiress, and now upon the brink o£ fifteen:* but 
here of late Tom Whirligig has so turned her head 
with the gallantries of a late masquerade (which no 
doub^ Tom, uncording to his usual vivanty,**set 
forth in all its gayest colours), that the young crea- 
ture has been perledly giddy ever since, and so* set 
agog with the thoughts of' it, that I am teased to 
death by her importuning me to let her go to the 
next. Jn the mean time, I ha\e surprised .hei 
more than once or twice very busy in^ pulfing all 
her clothes to pieces, in order to make up a strange^ 
dress, and with much ado have reprieved -fflem 
from her merciless scissars. Now you must under- 
stand, old Iron, Lam very loth to trust her all. 
alone into such an ocean of temptations. I have 
made use of all manner of dissuasive* Jo her, and 
have sufficiently demonstrated to her, i\\at the 
devil first addressed himself to Eve in a mask, and 


that we owe the los^ of our first happy state to a 
masquerade, which that sly intriguer it^ade in tbe 
garden, where he seduced her ; but she does not 
at all regard this ; the passion of curiosity is as pre- 
dominant in her as ever it was in her predecessor. 
Therefore l appeal, sage Nestor, your experi-* 

• d age, yvhether tlie^j nocturnal assemblies have 
jn bad tendency, to give a loo$e to a young 
’s imagination. For the Being }n disguise takes 
A way ^hu^isual ^checks and r#*t»aints cf fnodcsty; 
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«u»d consequently the beaux do not blush to talk 
wantonly, nor the belles to listen ; the one as 
greedily sucks in the poison, as the other Industrie 
ously infuses, if ; and I am apt. t© think too, that 
the ladies might possibly forget Iheir own selves in 
such strange dresses, and do that in a personated 
character • which may stam their real ones. A 
young milk-maid may indulge herself in the inno- 
cent freedcyn of a green gown ; and a shepherdess, 
without thinking any harm* may lie down with a 
shepherd on o mo->sy-bank ; and all this while poor 
Sylvia may be # so far lost* in fehe pleasing thoughts 
of Tier new romantic attire, and Damon’s sof* en- 
dearing language, as never once to reflect who she 
is, until the romance is completed. Besides, do 
but consider, dear Nestor, when a young lady’s 
spirits are fermented with sparkling champaign, her 
heart opened and dilated by the attractive gaiety 
of ever J thing about her, her soul melted away by 
Jbe soft air? # of music, ‘and the gentle powers of 
motions in a word, the whole woman dissolved in 
a luxury of pleasure: I say, in such critical cir- 
cumstances, in such unguarded moments, how 
easy i 0 it for a young thing to be led aside by her 
stars. Therefore, good Mr. Ironside, set your lion 
a roaring agdfin&t these dangerous assemblies:*^ 
can^assure you, one good loud roe# wilt be sufficient 
to deter my ward from them, for she is naturally 
mighty fearful, and lias been always used from her 
childhood to be frightened ’into good behaviour. 
And it may 'prove to some benefit to yourself in 
the management of your own females who, "If they 
are not already,* % I do not jrt all question, but they 
will be very shortly gadding after these midnight 
•gambols. Tte^tye, to t promote your own peace 
and quietness, as well* as mine, and the safety of 
k 3 
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all young virgins, pray order your lion to exert his 
loudest notes against masquerades ; 1 am sure it would 
Jse a perfect concert, to all good mothers, and partir 
cularly charm the‘eys of 

Your faithful friend and companion, 

Ot,d Rusti sides. 


Most Worthy Sir, 

Being informed that the Evites daily increase, and 
that fig-leaves are shortly coming into fashion ; 1 
have hired me a piece of ground ami planted it with 
fig-trees, the soil being naturally productive t of them. 
I hope, good Sir, you will so far encourage my new 
project, as to acquaint the ladies, that l have now 
by me a choice collection of fig-leaves ofiall sorts and 
sizes, of a delicate texture, and a "lovely bjig 1 ' 4 . 
verdure, beautifully scolloped at the extremities, and 
most curiously wrought with variety of slender fibres, 
ranged in beautiful meanders and windings. I haw 
some very cool ones for summer, so transparently 
thin, that you may see through them^ and others of 
Hr thicker substanqp for winter ; T have likewise some 
very small ones of a particular specie9 for little 
misses. So that I do not question but to give 
general satisfaction to all ladies whatsoever, mat 
please to repair to me* at the sign of the Adam and 
Eve, near Cupid’s gardens. If you will, favour me 
with the insertion of this in your Guardian, I will 
make your favourite, ylhe Spark^r, a present ol* 
some of the ^hoicesr fig-leaves I have, and lay 
before her feet 4 the primiii^ of* tfiy new' garden 
and ir^you bring me a gre^t many customers for 
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my leaves, I promise you my flgs shall be at your 
service. 

I am^ worthy Sir, 

Your -worship’s most obedient 
humble Servant, 

Anthony Ever-Grf,en, 

N. B . 4 I am now rearing up a set of fine.furbe- 
lowed dock-leaves, which will be exceeding propel 
for oTd women, and superannuated maids ; those 
plants hiving'two excellent, good properties ; the one, 
tk irt lH r flourish best in dry greftmd ; the other, that 
being clothed with several integuments of dewny 
surfaces, they are exceeding warm and cherishing. 


N° 143. TUESDAY, AUGUST 25, 1X13. 


m Quisfuit , horrendos primus qui protxilit ens$s * 

2 udmferus, el vere/errem ilkfuit ! 

TIB UL. I Eleg. x. I. 

Who first* with skill inhuman* did produce. 

And teach mankind, the sword’s destructive use; 

What sense of pity could the monster feel ! 

Himself relentless as the routd’rous Steel ! 

• NoTWiTHSTA!ff\DJG the levity V the pun, 'which is in 
the second line at my the subject I am going 

upon is f{ the mQbt* serious consequence^ jiftd con- 
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cerns no less than the peace and quiet, and (for aught 
I know) the very life and safety, of every inoffensive 
and well-disposed inhabitant of this city. Frequent 
complaints have been made, to me,, by ’men of discre- 
tion and sobriety in most of the coffee-houses, from 
St. James's to Jonathan’s, that there is sprung up of 
late a very numerous race of young fellows rbout the 
town, who have the confidence to walk the streets, 
and come into all public places in open # day light, 
with swords of such immoderate length’ as etrike 
terror into a great many of her majesty’s g<x>d sub- 
jects Besides this, half a ’dozen of tlys fraternity in 
a roopi or a narrow street, are as inconvenient ftsrso 
many turnstiles, because you can pass neither back- 
ward nor forward, until you have first pul their 
weapons aside. When Jack Lizard made his first 
trip to tow'n from the university, he thought he 
could never bring up with him too much of the 
gentleman : this I soon perceived in the fi/'st visit 
he made me, when I remember, he came draping 
in at the door, encumbered with a bar g^nn-old 
iron so irksomely long, that it banged •‘against his 
calf aftd jarred upon his right heel, as he walked^ 
and came rattling behind him as he ran down the 
stairs. But his .sister Annab.dla’s raillery soon cured 
him of this awkward air, by telling him that his 
sword was only fit for going up stairs, or walking 
up hill, and that she Shrewdly suspected he had 
stolen it out of the college kitchen. „ * 

But to return to the public grievance of this city : 
it is very remarkable, that these Brothers of the 
Blade began to appear upon the first suspension of 
arms ; and that since tbe conclusion of the peaeff 
the order is very mwm increased 8 , both as to the 
number of the* men, mid the siz£ their weapons. 

formed*, that these* ‘men 'of preposterous 
ry,*ivho affect a snilitztfy* air in al profound 
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peace, and dare to look terrible amongst their 
friends and fellow-citizens, have formed a plan to 
esect themselves into a society, under the name , 
of the Terrible club*, apd that they entertain hopes of 
getting the grqit armory-hall in the Tower for their 
club-room. Upon this I have made it my business 
to in<juire*more particularly into the cabals of these 
Hectors ; and by the help of my lion, I hava got 
such informations as will enable me fo countermine 
iheir designs; together with a copy of some funda- 
mental articles* drawn up hy three of their ring! 
le ade rs ; the which it seems, artj to be augmented 
ana assented to by the rest of the gang, on the "first 
of January next, (if not timely prevented) at a 
general meeting in the sword-cutlers’-hall. I shall 
ur presenj (to let then? see that they are not un- 
observed) content myself with publishing only the 
said articles. . 

d*'H_cles^o be* agreed upon h\j the members of the 
Terrible Club. 

t Imprimis , That the club do meet at midnight in 
the great armory-hall in the Tower, (if leave can be 
obtained) the .first Monday in every month. 

II. That th<^ president be seated upon a drum al 
the tipper end of the table, accoutred wfth a»fielmpt, 
a basket hilt sword, •and a buff belt. 

HI. That .the president be always obliged to 
provide, for the first and standing dish of the club, 
a pasty of bull beef, baked in a target made for that 
purpose. * «: 

% IV. That the ^nembersNo cut their meat with 
bayonets instead of knives. # » 

• V. That evefry^i^Jber^o sit to the table, and eat 
with his ha\, bis sword, and his gloves on. o • 
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VI. That there be no liquor drank but rack-punch, 
quickened with brandy and pun-powder. 

VII. That a large^ mortar be made use of for a 
punch-bowl. 

In all appearance it could be no other than a 
member of this club, who came last week to But- 
ton’s, and sat over-against the lion with such a 
settled fiercerfess in his countenance, as, if he came* 
to vie with that t animal in sternness of* looks. His 
stature was somewhat low; his motions quick and 
stnait, and might be mistaken for starting* and con- 
vulsions- He wore a broad stiff hat, cudgePproof, 
with an edging three lingers dee] >, trussed* up into 
the fierce trooper’s cock. To this was added a 
dark wig, very moderately curled, and tied in two 
large knots up to his ears ; his coat was short, and 
rich in tarnished lace ; his nostrils ayd his upper 
lip were all lx grimed with snuff. At.firsfl was in 
hopes the gentleman’s friends took care not to^jit* 
frust him with any weapon ; until lookmp>ddwn, l 
could perceive a sword of a most tTh war ran tabic 
size, that hung carelessly below his knee, with two 
large tassels at the hilt, that played about his 
ancles. 

I must confess I cannot help sliretvdly suspect- 
ing thejrouffage of the Terriblcs. I beg pardon if I 
am in the wrong when I think, that the long sw ord, 
and the swaggering cock*, are the ordinary di*gr i&es 
of a faint heart. These men while they think to 
impose terror upon others, do but render them- 
selves contemptible; their very dress,, tells you that 
ftay are surrounded wCth fears, c that they live in 
HUbbes’s < state of n&Hire, and that they are never 
Me tiom apprehensions. i# I .-ay, if one were 
to -la.k into the hearts of these champions, one 
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should find there a great tendency to go cased in 
armour, and that nothing but the fear of a stronger 
ridicule restrains them from it. ^ brave man 
scorns to wear°any thing, that may give him an* 
advantage over his neighbour ; his great glory is 
neither to fear, nor to be feared. I remember, 
when I was abroad, to have seen a buffoon in an 
opera, whose excessive cowardice never failed to 
set the who f le audience into a loud laughter: but 
the scene w'hich seemed to divert them most, was that 
in which he came on with a swtfrd that reached quite 
a cross the stagq, and was put to flight by an adver- 
saT^T^hose stature was not above four foot high., And 
whose weapon was not three foot long. This brings 
.to my mind what 1 have formerly read of a king of 
Arabia, who, showing a rich sword that, had been 
presented lo him, his courtiers unanimously gave their 
opinion, that' it had no other fault, but that of being 
too short ; upon which the king’s son said, that there 
w*as no TOeappD too short for a brave man, since there 
needed^mmore but to advance one step to make it 
long eooujl^ To this 1 shall subjoin, by way of 
corollary,* that there is no weapon long enough for a 
coward, who never thinks himself secure while ho is 
within sight of his adversary’s point. 

I would therefore advise these men of distant cou- 
rage, as they tender their honour, to shorten their 
dimensions, and reduce their tillers to a more refutable, 
as veil as a more portable size. 
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N® 144. WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 2G, 2713. 


Sva cvxque quum ail nnimi cogitatio, 

Color que pnvus — . 

* . PUiEDR. Piol. >n.7. 

r 

Every roan has his peculiar way of thinking and acting. 

It in a very just, and a common observation upon 
tlie natives of this island, that in their different de- 
grees, and in their several professions and employ- 
ments, they abound as much, and perhaps more, 
in good sense than any people: nnd # yet. at the 
same time, there is scarce an Englishman* of any 
life and spirit, that has* not som& odd cast of 
thought, some original humour that distinguishes 
him from his neighbour. Hence ir^Ts that our 
comedies are enriched with sucli a diversity of cha- 
racters, as is not to be seen upon any other theatre 
in Europe. Even in the masquerades that have' 
been lately given to the town (though f they are 
diversions \w? are not accustomed to) the singulari- 
ties of*dress were carried much farther than is 
usual in foreign countries, where th$ natives ^are 
trained up, as it were, from their infancy, to those 
amusements. The very same measure of under* 
standing, the very same accomplishments, the very 
same defects, shall, anptfcng *us, appear under a 
quite different aspect in one man^ to what they do 
$& anpther. * This Tnakes it as /^practicable to 
ft^jgAers to enter into a /tiiS rotigh knowledge of 
^pfengjish, it would bef t# learn tfe Chinese 
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language, m which there is a different character for 
every individual word I know not how to expl&fc 
this vein of humour so obvious m my countrymen, 14 
Letter than by*cogipanng. it to \vh9t the Fiench call* 
Le quilt du tyiotr m tones, by which they mean the 
different flavour oup and the same grape* «*hill draw 
from the .different 0 nta in which u is planted This 
national mark 1* visible among ir in every rank and 
degree of men, from the person* of the first quality 
and politert *enjc, down to the^ rudest and most 
ignorant of the people Fver.^ mechanic has a pe- 
culiar cast ol hgad and turtf of >»it, or some uncom- 
Ttffrfmvhim, as a characteristic that distinguishes him 
fiom others of lus trade, as well as Irom the multi- 
tudes that are upon a lmel with him. We have a 
smdl-coal man', wl» from beginning with two 
plain notes, which made up his daily ny, has mide 

himsell lintMei oi the* \» hole compass of the gamut, 
and ha* iiupieutly onmls of munc at his own 
fiouso,* 4 or *tke enter! ammont of himself and his 
friend** Them is i pei'iou of greit hospitality, who 
lives in a \ftzmtored eott \go upon the road to Hamp- 
stead, and gets a superfluity of wealth, by accom- 
modating holiday passengers with ale, brandy, pipes, 
tobacco, gingerbread, apples, pears, and otfnr smalt 
refreshments ' (4 life ; and on work days takes the at# 
in his chaise, ancf recreates himself with thetolegaqt 
pleasures of the beau-moncTe. The shining men 
anjongst our mob, dignified by the title of ringleader*, 
have an vnextuustible fund of* archness and raillery 5 
as likewise hkve our sailors and watermen. Our very 
street- beggars are not without their peculiar oddities, 
as die schoolmen term u&jn. The other day a tat- 
tered wag followed me across the Mews, ymh * one 
forthing or ^If-geny,^ good your honour, do 

* Mr»tffioni45 Busty**. 

VOL* XV1U. L 
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your honour, and I shall make bold to pray for 
you.’ 

Shakspeare (who was a great copier of nature) 
whenever he introduces any artisans 6r low characters 
into his plays, never fails t6 dash them strongly 
with some distinguishing stain of humour, as may 
be seen more remarkably in the scene of the grave- 
diggers in Hamlet. 

Though this singularity of temper, jurhich runs 
through the generality of us, may mal e ua seem 
whimsical to strangers, yet it furnishes out a per- 
petual change of entertainment to # ourselves, and 
diversifies all our conversations with such a Vwiety 
of mirth, as is not to be met with in any other coun- 
try, Sir William Temple, in his Essay upon 
Poetry, endeavours to account for the British humours 
in the following manner : 

4 This may proceed from the native plenty of our 
soil, the unequalness of our climate, as well as the 
ease of our government, and the liberty of pressing 
opinions and factions, which perhaps our^neigh- 
bours have about them, but are foremsr to* disguise, 
and thereby may come in time to be extinguished. 
Thus we come to have more originals, and more 
that appear what they are. We have more humour, 
because every man follows his own, and takes a 
pleasure, perhaps a pride, to show it. On "the con- 
trary, $here the people are generally poor, and 
forced to hard labour, their actions and lives are^all 
of a piece. Where Ahey serve hard masters, they 
must follow their examples, as well is commands, 
and are forced upon imitation in smalVmatters, as 
well as obedience in gi^t : so that some nations 
look as if they were cast all in one mould, or cut out 
all by one pattern, at leas^ the common people in 
oag^nd the gentlemen ifiarfOlfei. Thpy seem all 
of in their habits, thu^ customs^, and even 
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their talk and conversation, as well as in the appli- 
cation and pursuit of their actions, and their lives. 
Bisides all this, there is another sort of variety, 
amongst us, whlchwi^es from our nhmute, and the 
dispositions it naturally ^loduees We are not only 
more unlike one another, than my nation I know ; 
but we ifre more unlike ourselves too, at several 
times, and owe to our very air some ill qualities, ^ as 
well as many good 7 

Ou i*s is*the only country, p/rhaps in the whole 
world, where «ev<ry man, rich and poor, dares to 
have a humour of his own, and^o avow it upon all 
occa15T8nb, I make no doubt, but that it is to*this 
great freedom of temper, and tins unconstrained 
manner of living, thdt we owe, in a great nu asure, 
the number of shining geniuses, which rise up amongst 
us from time to time, in the several arts and sciences, 
for the service and for the ornament of life This 
lrank afld generous disposition m a people, will 
hkewise^evcf f ul to kefcp up in their minds an 
aversid»s4o slaveiy, and be, as it were, 1 stmding 
bulwark of tiflhr liberties So long uh ever wit and 
hjimour continue, and the generality of us will have 
their own way of thinking, speaking, and acting, 
this nation is not like to give any quarter to an 
invader, #nd iftnclj lc>s to bear with the absurdities* 
ol popery, in exchange for^an established^ and a 
reasonable faith 
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Jwre negrt stbi nata . ni/«/ won arro^et aunts. * »* 

HOR. Ars *er. 12&. 

Scorning all judges and all law, but aftm. <rn^- 

•ro.scommon. 

Amongst Jbe several challenges and letters which my 
paper ot the twenty-filth has brought upon me, there 
happens to be one, which 1 know not wetl what to 
make of. I am doubtful whether it is the archness 
of some wag, or the serious resentment of a cbxcomb 
that vents his indignation with an inSipid'^rtness. 
In eidier of these two lights 1 t&ink it mavjd’TSrt my 
readers, for which reason I shall make *Ko scruple to 
comply with the gentleman’s request, and make hi«t 
letter public. 


O^ld Testy, Till -yard 'Cojfce+house* 

Youfgrey hairs for tmee shall, be your protection, 
and this billet a lair warning to you for your auda- 
cious raillery upon the dignity of Tong, swords. 
Look to it for the future ; consider vfe Brothers of 
the Blade are men of a Ion preach : think 'betimes, 

‘ How many penis So enriron «* 

The man that meddles with cold iron.’ 


jfcifert always ’been held 
Wire-tbois. 1 4 grant you, 


hie-* . 

[ dangerous to play witn 


grant you, we itien of valtur are but 
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awkward jesters; we know not howto repay the joke, 
for joke ; but then we always make up in point what 
we want in wit. He that shall rashly attempt to re- 
gulate our hilts,* or. reduce, oilr bltyies, had need tcf 
have a heart pf oak, as* well as * Sides of Iron.’ Ttiua 
much for the present. In the meantime Bilbo* is the 
word, remember that, and tremble. 

TlIO. SWAGOER. 


Thfs jocose manner of bullying an old man, so 
long as it affofds some entertainment to my friends, is 
shall ndt go about to discourage. However 
my witty antagonist must give me leave, since he at- 
tacks me in proverbs, to exchange a thrust or two 
■With him at the same^weapons - r and so let me tell 
Mr. Swagger, ‘There is no catching old birds with 
chaff;’ and -that ‘ Brag is a good dog, but Hold-fast 
is a better.’ ‘*Fo re- warned, fore-armed.’ Having dis- 
p*tcli&d4jps combatant, ai^d given him as good as ho 
brings, I proceed to exhibit the case of a person who 
is the v£*;*’ .reverse of the former : the which he lays 
before me in tfie following epistle. , 


Worthy Str, 

I am the nrt>at junfortunate of men, if you do not * 
speedily interpose with your authority in® behttif of a 
gentleman, who by»his own "example, has for these 
six months endeavoured, at the peril of his life, to 
bring little swords into fashion,* in hopes to prevail 
upon the gentry by that tfneans (ginning them over 
inch by incb) # to appear without any swords at all. 
It»was my misfortune to call in at Tom’s last night, 
a lhtle fuddled, where I happened only a to .point to- 
• 

* Bilboa/a Spanish sW^d-blade from Bilbos in 
l3 
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wards an odd fellow with a monstrous sword, that 
made a nng round him, as he turned upon his heel 
to -speak to one or other in the room. Upon thi^ 
peccadillo, the blpody-tnin,dpd villain has sent me a 
challenge this morning- I tremble at the^very thought 
of it, and am sick with the apprehension of weeing 
that weapon naked, which terrified me in ,the scab- 
bard, The unconscionable ruftiun desires* in the 
most civil terms, he may have the honour of mea- 
suring swords with me. Alas ! Sir, irine \t> not 
(hilt and nil) jboVe a foot and a hajif. I take the 
liberty of inclosing it to you in tnywig-hox, and 
shall be eternally obliged to you, if, upon sighlrsf it, 
your compassion may be so far moved, as to oc- 
casion you to write a good word for me to my ad- 
versary, or to say any thing that may shame him 
into reason, and save at once the life and reputa- 
tion of. 

Sir, your most devoted 'slave, 
TiMOThV 


Good Mu. Bodkin, 

The perusal of this paper will give you to Under- 
stand, that your letter, together with the little imple- 
ment you sent me in the wig-box, came safe to my 
bands. From the dimension^ of it I perceive your 
courage lies&in a narrow compass. Suppose you 
should send this bravo the fellow to it, and desire 
him to meet you in a closet, letting him know at the 
same time, that you fight all your duefs under lock 
and keyr for the sal^e of privqpy. But if this propo- 
sal seems a little too raslyi shall sgn t d toy seiVant 
with your sword to the person ofhnded, and give 
him instructions to tell him you are a little purblind, 
and dare not for that reason (rust to a longer weapon, 
nnc^that an inch in his body^ttfttfho your business as 
well aa an elk Or, if you w&4d have toe proceed 
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yet mote cautiously, my servant shall let him know*, 
as from me, that he should meddle with his mate)* ; 
and that alone, if he be a man of honour, will make 
him reflect, if otherwise, (as 4 am very inclinable t<f 
doubt it) you need gi^t yourself no farther unneces- 
sary feais ; out rely upon the truth of my remarks 
upon the .Terrible*. I have bethought myself of one 
expedient more lor you, which seems to be the most 
likely to succeed Send your own ♦servant to wait 
upon Jthe gentleman . let him carry with him yonr 
sword and a (etter, in which )t>u # tell him, that ad- 
miring the magnificence and grcyuk?ur of his weapon 
di T«n\ you* thought it great pity so gallanted ca- 
valier should not be completely armed ; for which 
reason you humbly request, that you may have tho 
""honour ol presenting hwn with a dagger. 

I am, Sir* 

Your faithful Servant, 

Nestor Ironside. 

1 rtecned a letter last week from one of my female 
wards, wrio ^scribes herself Teraminta. She seems 
be i lady ol great delicacy, by the concern she 
shows lor the loss of a small covering, which the 
generality of the sex have laid aside. She is m 
pain, and full* of those fears, which are natural m ft 
state ol virginity, lest any, the smallest parf of her 
linen, should be in the possession of a man. In 
compliance therefore with her request, and to gratify 
her modesty so far as lies m my power, I have given 
orders to my* printer to* make rogra for her advertise- 
ment m this play’s papei 

i 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

August dfh — modesty-piece was.Jjjpt at 
^masquerade last, Monday night i>emg # tbe 17th 
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instant, between the hours of twelve and oftc, the 
author of this paper gives notice, that if any person 
will put it ipto the hands of Mr. Daniel Button, to 
be returned to thq owner, it shall her be acknow- 
ledged as the last favour, and tfo questions asked, 

N- B, It is of no use but to the owner. 


N° 146. FRIDAY, AUGUST 28, 1713. 


Primus hominum leonem trutnu tructarc ausus, eVotfertfUre waw- 
suefaclum. Hun no e ciarissimis Poe riorum Iraditur. 

tfLIN. 


Hanno, a noble Carthaginian, is reported to have been the 
first man who ventured to handle a lion, and bring him up 
tame. 


The geheralfey of my readers, I find, are so well 

§ leased with the story of the lion, in my paper of 
le twentieth instant, and with my frie/id’s design 
of compiling a history of that noble species of 

f &malq, that a great many ingenious persons have 
omised me their assistant^ to bring \n ‘materials 
for the work, from all the storehouses of ancient* 
and modem! learning, as well as from oral tradi- 
tion. For a farther encoura^ejpfnt of the under- 
considerable num bfe^ofviftuosi have of- 
fek my collection shall swell into a reason- 
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able bulk, to contribute very handsomely, by way of 
subscription, towards the printing of them m foli<£ 
on a large royal paper, curiously adorned with a va-^ 
nety ot loicsts, dofcertp, recks, and* cave's, and lions 
of all sorts arod sizes upon copper-plates by the best 
hand*, A rich old bachelor ot Lion’s-mn (who is 
zealous fcfr the honour ot the place in which he was 
educated) 1 sends me word I may depend upon a 
hundred pounds (rom him, towards the embellishing 
ot the* work; arsurmg me, at tl|e same time, that lie 
will set his cltfrk to searc h tl^e ‘records, and inquire 
mto^lhe antiquities ot that house, that time may be 
no stone left untbrned to make the book complete. 
Considenng the volumes that Jiave been written upon 
■insects and reptiles, and the vast expense and pains 
some phi^psophcrs have been at to discover, by the 
help of gldjr.es, their almost imperceptible qualities 
and pei lections, it will not, I hope, be thought un- 
reasonable, if the lion (whose majestic form lies open 
to the naffedd^e) should take up a first-rate folio. 

A worthy mt rchant, and a friend of mme, sends 
me the follovfthg letter, to be inserted in my com* 
wentaries upon lions 

SIR, 

• 

Since one of your correspondents ha * of /ate en- 
tertained the public with a very remarkable and an- 
cient piece of history, in honour of the grandee*? of 
the foresf ; apd since it is probable you may m time 
collect a great many furious records and am&zmg 
circumstance!#, which conti ibute to make these 
animals respect clover the face of the whole earth; 

I tfTh not a little ambitions to have the.glory of con- 
tributing somewh^ Congenerous an undertaking. 
If you thrdw your wojc mto the form ot a chr*^tle, 

I am in hopys | may furnish out a page in it tbwaid* 
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the latter end of the volume, by a narration of a 
mbdem date, which I had in the year 1700, from 
4 the gentleman to whom it happened, 

About sixty years ago, 'when the plague raged at 
Naples, Sir George Davis (consul there/for the Eng« 
Iiah nation) retired to Florence. It happened one 
day he went out of curiosity to see the gr^at duke’s 
lions. At the farther end, in one of the dtUis, lay a 
lion, which the keepers in three years time could not 
tame, with all thwart and gentle usage imaginable. 
Sir George no sooner‘appearcd at the'grates of the 
den, but the lion ran to him with all« the mark| of 
joy aid transport he was capabld of expressing. 
He reared himself up and licked his hand, which 
this gentleman put in through the grates. Th<* 
keeper, affrighted, took him by the arm aqd pulled 
him away, begging him not to hazard, his life by 
going so near the fiercest creature of that kind that 
ever entered those dens. However, nothing would 
satisfy Sir George, notwithstanding all that could be 
said to dissuade him, but he must go into the den 
to him. The very instant he entered, ^ffe lion threw 
his paws upon his shoulders, and licked his face? 
and ran to and fro in the den, fawning, and full of 
joy, like a dog at the sight of his toaster. After 
several embraces and salutations exch&nged -on both 
sides, tfyey phrted very good friends. The rumour 
of this interview between the lion- and tbe^ stranger 
rung^ immediately through the whole city, and Sir 
George was very near passing for a saiflt aihong the 
people. The greauduke, wjlen he heard t ofit, sent 
lor Sir George, who waited 4ipon his highness to the 
den, and to satisfy his curiosity, gave him the fol* 
lowing account of what seemed so strange to The 
duke and his followers. • 

An£Ctptain of a ship fronyBarbary gake me this 
Son when he WUs a young wnefp. £ fought him 
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up tame ; but when I thought him too large to be 
suffered to run about the house, 1 built a den R5r 
him in my court-yard ; from that time he was never, 
permitted to go*loose, except 'when* I brought him 
within doors to show Rim to ray friends. When ho 
was five years old, in his gamesome tricks, he did 
some miachief by pawing and playing with people. 
Having griped a man one day a little too hard, I 
ordered hup to be shot, for fear of incurring the 
guilt of what might happen ; upon, this a friend who 
was then at dinner with me, begged him : how he 
came here I knpw not. “ » 

Hein; Sir George Davis ended, and thereupon the 
Duke of Tuscany assured him, that he had the lion 
fro m that veiy friend of his. 

I anff Sir, 

Your most obedient Servant, 
and constant Reader, &c. 
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N° 147, SATURDAY, AUGUST 29, 1713. 


Bonum eU, fugienda aspicert die no in malo f 

Pm<L. SYR 

* I 

It is a good thing to learn caution by the misfortunes of 
others , 

Having in mj paper of the 21st of Jul)*, showed 
my dislike of the ridiculous custom of garnishing^ 
new -married couple, and setting a gloss upon their 
persons which is to last no longer than the honey- 
moon, I think it may be much tor the emolument 
of my disciples of both sex^ss, to make^tke ip sensibb, 
in the next place, of the folly of launching out into 
extiavagant expenses, and a more magnificent way 
of living immediately upon marriage. If the bride 
and bridegroom happen to be persons of any rank, 
they come into all public places, and go upon all 
visits with so gay an equipage, and jo, glittering an 
appearance as if they were making many public 
entries. But to judicious minds, and to men o* ex- 
perience in this life, the gilt cliariot, the.coath and 
six, the gaudy livenps, the supernumerary tram of 
servants, the great house, the sumptuous table, the 
services of plate, *the embroidered t lothes, the rich 
brocades, and the profusion of jewels, Hat upon this 
occasion break out at once, are so many symptoftis 
of madness «tn the happy pair, and prognostications 
9 £jh£ir future caisery, * v ~ 

* Scersani.iJ. 
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I remember a country neighbour of my Lady Li- 
zard’s, Squire Wiseacre by name, who enjoyed a v^fy 
.clear estate of 5001 per annum, and by living frugally 
upon it, was beforehand m tfie woJd. This gentle- 
man unfortunately Celf in love with Mrs. Fanny Flip- 
pant, the then reigning toast in those parts. In a* 
word, hft married her, and to give a lasting proof of 
his affection, consented to make both her andJuinsclf 
miserable, .by setting, out in the high mode of wed- 
lock. • He* in less than the space, of five yoaj*s, tvas 
reduced to stgrve in piison for debt; and his lady, 
with a son and three daughters? became a burden to 
the parish. The conduct of Frank Foresight wtas the 
very reverse to Squire Wiseacre’s. lie had lived a 
ba chelor some years about this town, in tho best <of 
companies ; kept a chariot and four footmen, besides 
six saddfe horses ; he did not exceed, but went to 
the utmost stretch of his income ; but when he mar- 
ried th£ beautiful Clarinda (who brought him a plen- 
tiful fbrtffn^Wie dismissed two of his footmen, four of 
the saddle houses, and his chariot ; and kept only a 
chair for the of his lady. Embroidered clothes 
h jnd laced linen were quite laid aside ; he was mar- 
ried in a plain drugget, and from that time forward, 
in all the accommodations of hfo, never coveted any 
thing beyoitd •cleanliness and convemency. WHfen 
any of hu> acquaintance asked him the raasoif of this 
sudden change, he. would answer, 4 In single life I 
could easily compute my wants, and provide against 
■•them ; but the condition of life I am now engaged in 
is attended tfrith a thousand Casualties, as well ns a 
great many distant, but unavoidable expenses. 
happiness or misery, in this world, of a future pro- 
geny, will probaSly depend upon my good or ill nus- 
• pandry. I shall never.tjpok I have # discharged my 
duty, untiM havC laid^Jpa provision*for three irjour 
children at lj^t.’ 4 But, pry thee, Frank/ aays a-pert 
vol. xvj/7 • ■ M 
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coxcomb that stood by, 4 why shouldst thou reckon 

thy chickens before upon which he cut him 

short, $nd replied, 4 It is no matter; a brave man 
can never want heirs, while there ir one man of worth 
living.’ This precautious way of reasoning and act- 
ing has proved to Mr. Foresight and his lady an un- 
interrupted source of felicity. Wedlock sits light 
and easy upon them ; and they are at present happy 
in two tons and' a daughter, who a great many years 
hence ^rill feel the good effects of their parents’ pru- 
dence. r 

My memory fails sne id recollecting where 1 have 
read, /hat in some parts of Holland it is provi&d by 
law, that every man, before he marnes, shall be 
obliged to plant a certain number of trees, propo^ 
tionableto Ins circumstances* “as a pledge to the go- 
vernment for the maintenance of his children. Every 
honest as well as every prudent man should do some- 
thing equivalent to this, by retrenching alHupfirfluous 
and idle expenses, instead ofYollowing the*exlra?agant 
practice of persons, who sacrifice everjT thing to their 
present vanity, and never are a day ^beforehand in 
thought. I know not what delight splendid nuptials 
may afford to the generality of the great world : I 
could never be present at any of them without a 
heavy heart. It is with pain I Refrain* froju tears, 
when P ff see«the bride thoughtlessly jigging it about 
the room, dishonoured with jewels* and dazzling the 
eyes of the whole assembly at the expense of her chil- 
dren’s future subsistence. How singular, in the age* 
we live in, is the mpdferate behaviour oT young So- 
phia, and how amiable does she appear m the eyes 
of wise men ! Her lover, a little before marriage, ac- 
quainted h/*r, jhat he intended to lay out a thousand 
pounds for a present in jev jgjq : frit before he did it,* 
desfaigg* to know* what sort wop d be most 'acceptable 
‘<3ir/ replied Sophia, *|I thanjg you for your 
3 ' 1 
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kind and generous intentions, and only beg they m^y 
be executed in another manner: be pleased only^to 
•give me the mopey, and I wijl try to lay it out to 4 
better advantage. • 1 am not,’ continues she, ‘ at all 
fond of those expensive trifles ; neither do I think 
the wearing of diamonds can be any addition, nor 
the absence of them any diminution, to my happi* 
ness. I should be ashamed to appeal in public for a 
few days in a daress which does not tfecome me at all 
times.* Besides, I see by that modest plain garb of 
your’s, that you are not youhself affected with the 
gaiety of apparel. When I anf your wife, my only 
care will be to keep my person clean and n*at for 
you, and not to make it fine for others.’ The gentle- 
«*nan, transported with jhis excellent turn of mind in 
his mistress, presented her with the money m new 
gold. She purchased an annuity with it ; out of the 
income of which, at every revolution of her weddmg- 
d&y, ^fiejnakes her husbynd some pretty present, as 
a token 5M^|r gratitude, and a fre&h pledge of her 
love ; part of ll she yearly distributes among her indi- 
, gent and best* deserving neighbours ; and the small 
cemainder she lays out in something useful for herself, 
or the children*. 
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N° 148. MONDAY, AUGUST 31, 1713. 


Fas est et ab hosle doceri. . OVID. J|et. iv. 128. 

« . 

’Tis good to learn, even from an enemy/ 

•* r 

TheIie is a kind of apophthegm, which I have fre- 
quently met with in my reading, to this purpose : 

* That there are few* if any U/ooks. out of which 
man of learning may not extract something for his 
use.’ I have often experienced the truth of this 
maxim, when, calling in at my bookseller’s, Jl have 
taken the book next to my li^nd off the coyntftr, to 
employ the minutes I have been obligCuTto linger 
away there, in waiting for one friend or other. Yes- 
terday, when I came there, the Turkish Tales hap- 
pened to lie in m$#way ; upon opening that amusing 
author, I happened to dip upon a short tale, which 
gave me a great many serious reflections.* The very 
same fable may fall into tlfe handtf of *a great ,many 
men of \yit afld pleasure,, who, it is probable, will rend 
it ^jth their usual levity ; but since it may as pro- 
bably 4ivert and instruct a great mauy persons of 
ptopp and virtuous min<fs, l shall make no scruple of 
m^klhg it the entertainment of this day’s paper. The 
moral to be drawn from it is entirely Christian, and 
is so very obvious, that I shall leave to every reader 
the pleasure of* picking it out for himself. I shall 
only premise, tq obviate «*t$t .offence that may be 
tak£§)K&hat a great many notionfc in the Mahometan 
rfllgfcWf ai% borrowed from the Ifoly Sg^itures. 
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The Hisionj of Santon Barsisa. 

• • 

There was formerly & santon* whose name was 
Barsisa, which, for the space of an hundred years, 
very fervently applied himself to prayers ; and scarce 
ever weht out of the grotto m which he made his re- 
sidence, for fear of exposing himself to the dhnger of 
offending^* God. He fasted in the day-time, and 
watched in the night. All the inh«fbitants of the coun- 
try had such^i great veneration for him, and so high- 
ly valued his prayers, that they^ commonly applied to 
him, when they had any favour to beg of Heaven. 
When he made vows for the health of a sick person, 
«*he patient was immediately cured. 

It happened that the daughter of the king of that 
country tell into a dangerous distemper, the cause of 
which the physicians could not discover, yet they con- 
Jjijued prescribing remedies by guess ; but instead of 
helping %c\Ibrmce8s they only augmented her dis- 
ease. In tho* meantime the king was inconsolable, 
for he passionately loved his daughter; wherefore, 
•one day, finding all human assistance vain, he de- 
clared it as his opinion that the princess ought to be 
sent to the jSanton Barsisa. * 

All the b£ys applauded his sentiments, .and the 
king's officers conducted her to the santwi ; who, 
notwithstanding Ifis frozen age, could not sec sugjh a 
beauty without being sensibly moved. He jgazed on. 
' her with pleasure ; and the devil, taking this oppor- 
tunity, whispered m tfis ear thus : 4 O santon J 
let slip such a fortunate minute : tell theHfcfelg’s 
Servants that it is requisite for the princess to pass 
thl? night in the grotto, to see whether if will please 
God to c^reber ; tha^ytm will pufe up a prayer for 
her, and that they nled only come to fetch ’urfT to- 
morrow.* 
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How weak is man ! the santon followed the devil’s 
advice, and did what he suggesfed to him. But the 
officers, before they would yield to leave the prin- 
cess, sent oue of thiir number, to* know the king’s 
pleasure. That monarch, who had an entire confi- 
dence in Barsisa, never in the least scrupled the 
trusting of his daughter with him. ‘ 1 consent,’ said 
he, 4 that she stay with that holy man, and that he 
keep her as long as he pleases: 1 am wholly satisfied 
on that head.’ * * 

When the officers had received the king’s answer, 
they all retired, and the princess remained alone 
with the hermit. Night being come 1 ; the devit pre- 
sented himself to the santon, saying, ‘ (Janst thou 
let slip so favourable an opportunity with so charms 
ing a creature ? Fear not her telling of the vio- 
lence you offer her ; if she were even so indiscreet as 
to reveal it, w r ho will believe her? The court, the 
city, and all the world, are too much p^pofisessed, 
in your favour, to give any credit a re- 

port. You may do any thing unpiraished, when 
armed by the great reputation for wisdom which 
you have acquired.’ The unfortunate Barsisa was 
so weak as to hearken to the enemy of mankind. 
He approached the princess, took her into his arms, 
and m a moment cancelled a virtue of an hundred 
years dufctiofi. t 

He had no sooner perpetrated his crime, than a 
thousand avenging horrors haunted him night and 
day. Be thus accosts the devil : * (J>h Wretch, 1 4 
says iie, ri it is thou which Tiast destroyed me ! 
Thou hast encompassed me for a whole age, and 
endeavoured to seduce me : and ngw at last thou 
hast gained* thy end.’ ‘Oh, santon 1’ answered 
the devil, * do got reproach $ne with *the pleasure * 
thoif ^t enjoyed. Thou may#st Vepent ; ‘but what 
g^for thee is, that the prfuces^s impreg- 
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nated, and thy sm will become public Thou wilt 
become the laughing-stock of those who admire an3 
reverence thee at present* and the king will put the© 
to an lgrfomimoub death * . # • * 

Barsisa, temhed by this discourse* says to the 
devil, ‘ What shall I do to prevent the publication 
ot my shame *’ * To hinder the knowledge ot your 

dime, you ought to commit a fiesli one,’ answered 
the devil ft Kill the pnmess* bury her nt the corner 
of the giotft), and whin the king * nu angers come 
to-morrow, tell them you luve cured her* and that 
she went from. the grotto very curly m the morning. 
They £iil believer you* ind seaich tor her all oy^r the 
uty and country , and the king her father will be in 
r ^at pam tor her, but after several vam searches it 
will wear off.’ * # 

The hermit, abandoned by God, pursuant to tin?* 
advice, killed the princess, buried htr in a corner 
of the grotto, an d ^ le nPXt day tC) hl ^ ,0 officers 
wfSFJhe bid him 'say They made diligent 

inquiry for thc^ing’s daughter, but not being able 
,to hear her# they despaired of finding her, when 
the devil told them that all then search toi the prin- 
cess was vam, and relating what had passed be- 
twixt her and the santon, he told them the place 
where she- interred. The officers immediate ty 

wegt to the grotto, seized Barsisa, and found the 
princess’s body m the place to which the devil had 
directed them.; whereupon they took up the corpse, 
*%id earned that and the santon* to the palace 

When the \mg saw*his daughter dead, afld m&$ ^ 
informed oV the whole event, he broke outHtyfp 
tears and bitter lamentation# ; and assembling* the 
doctors, he laid \he santon’s crime ^before them, 
and asked theif advice hojr he should be punished. 

• All the doctors condemned him to death, *upftm 
which the ordered him to be 4kang©d, J&&* 
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cordingly a gibbet was erected : the hermit went 
rfp the ladder, and when he was going to be turned 
off, the devil whispered in his ear these words: 

* Oh, santon ! if you \( f i II r worship me, I will extri- 
cate you out of this difficulty, and transport you 
two thousand leagues from hence, into a country 
where you shall be reverenced by inch ae much as 
ypu were before this adventure/ ‘ J am content,’ 
Says Barsisa ; deliver me, and I WH worship 
thee.’ ‘ Give me first a sign of adoratitm,’ ^replies 
the devil. # Whereupon the santon bo^vod, and said, 

‘ I give myself to you.’ The devil ..then raising his 
Voice, said, * Oh, Barsisa, I am satisfied ; I hShre ob- 
tained what I desired •’ and with these words, spit- 
ting in his lace, he disappeared; and the deluded., 
santon was hanged.* ' 0 
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( 

Your very dress shall c&ptiyate his heart* 

I have, "in a former precaution^ endeavoured to 
show the 4 mechanism of an epic poem, and “given 
the reader prescriptions thereby |ie “may, without 
thft* scarce ingredient of a 1 . <gernus, compose the 
ptvts ot* that great wor£ 1 sWll now treat 
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of an affair of more general importance, and make 
dress the subject of the following paper. 

Dress is grown of universal use jn the conduct of 
life. Civilities an3 respect are only paid to appear- 
ance. It is a varnish that gives a lustre to every 
action, a 9 pas$e-par-tout that introduces us into all 
polite assemblies, and the only certain method of 
making most of the youth of oiy nation con- 
spicuous. . 

There was formerly an absurd notion among 
the men of letters, that to establish themselves in 
the character dimwits, it was absolutely necessary 
to show a contempt of dress. This injudicious 
affectation of iheir’s flattened all their conversa- 
tion, took off the for** of every expression, and 
incapacitated a female audience from giving attend 
tioii to any thing they said. While the man of 
dress caches their eyes as well as ears, and at every 
lfrjteflus ^ifri^obtaina a Ijiugh of applause by way of 
contyiUmentr , 

I sniM^lay d&wn as an established maxim, which 
*hath been^ecelmi in all ages, that no person can 
dress without a genius. 

A genius is never to be acquired by art, but is 
the gift of ^nature ; it may be discovered even *n 
infancy. ""Little master will smile wheij you shake 
his" plume of feathers before him, and thrust its 
little knuckles in papa’s full-bottom ; miss will toy 
jvith her, mefther’s Mechlin Jace, and gaze on the 
gaudy colouss of a f%n ; she smacks her lip$ lor 
kiss at the appearance of a gentleman in em&roi* 
dery, and is frighted at the indecency of <he house- 
maid’s blue apren : as she grows up, the dress of 
# her baby begins to be her care, and *you will see a 
genteel fancy open itself in the ornaments of the 
* little machiiu?. ^ ^ ^ 

We have \ kind lof sketch of dress, if I»mav*80 
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Viall it, among us, which, as the invention was foreign, 
is called a dishabille : every thing is thrown on with 
a loose and careless air ; yet a genius discovers itself 
even through tins negligence of dress, just as you 
may see the masterly hand of a painter in three or 
four swift strokes of the pencil. 

The most fruitful in geniuses is the French na- 
tion ; we owe^ most or our janty fashions now in 
vogue, to some adept beau among t^m. Their 
tadies exert the ‘whole scope of their fancies upon 
every new petticoat ; every head-dress undergoes a 
change ; and not a°lady of genius Will appear m the 
same* shape two days together ; so that we may im- 
pute the scarcity of geniuses in our climate to the 
stagnation of fashions. v 

** The ladies among us have a superior genius to the 
men ; which have tor some years past shot out in 
several exorbitant inventions for the ‘greater con- 
sumption of our manufactfire. While, the moiv4we 
contented themselves with the retrer-^Hment," * the 
hat, or tlie various scallop of the pocket, /\e ladies 
have sunk the head-dress, inclosed thev'' dives in th^ 


circumference of the hoop-petticoat ; furbelows and 
flounces have been disposed of at will, the stays have 
been lowcied behind, for the better displacing the beau- 
ties of the # neck ; not to mention the \artous rolling 
of the afeeve, and those other nice circumstances of dre»s 
upon which every lady employs her fancy at pleasure. 

The sciences of poetry and dress have so near arj^ 
alliance to each other, that tjie rules o£ the one, witli 
very littfe variation,* may serve for the other. 

As inxt poem all the several parts of it must have 
a harmony with the whole ; so tc keep to pro- 

S of dress, the coat, waistcoat, an$ breeches must 
the same* piece. 

A^istotl^ obliges all drrfhnatic writers to a strict 1 
pjpnce of time, -place, aifd actyfn, in order to 
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compose a just work of this kind of poetry ; so it is 
absolutely necessary for a person that applies himself* 
tp the study of dress, to have a strict regard to these 
three particulars.* # 

To begin with the time. What is more absard 
than the velvet gown in summer ? and what is more, 
agreeable in the winter ? The muff and fur are pre- 
posterous in June, which are charmingly supplied 
by the Turkey handkerchief and fan# Every thing 
must be suitable to the season, and there can be liq 
propriety in dr$ss without a strict regard to time. , ■ 

You must hjive no less respect to place. What 
gives a^ady a more easy air than the wrapping gown 
in the morning at the tea-table ? The Bath counte- 
nances the men of dress in showing themselves at the 
pump in their Indian nf^ht-gowns, without the least 
indecorum* 

Action is what gives the spirit both to writing 
and dress. Nothing appears graceful without action ; 
thSfflWSd, Mgns, the ieg£, must all conspire to give 
a hao^ugenteel air. What distinguishes the air of 
the courSfemm Jhat of the country but action ? A 
^|dy, by tnScarelefcs toss of her head, will show a set 
of ribands tcNad vantage ; by a pinch of snuff judi- 
ciously taken will display the glittering ornament of 
her little by the new modelling her tucker, at 

one view present you with a fine turned hand, "and a 
rising bosom. In arder to be"a proficient in action* 
I cannot sufficiently recommend the science of dane^ 
ang : this-will'give thetfeet an tfasy gait, and the attnS 
a gracefulness* of motion. If a # person have iife£.;‘W 
strict regard tp these three above-mentioned: ruferof 
. antiquity, the richest dress will appeai^ftiff afid affect- 
ed, and the most £ay habit fantastical and tawdry. 

• As different^ortg of poe^y require different style ; 
Jhe'elegy, tender and *Aournful ; the -ode, gay efld 
sprightly $ tte^epic, a^Dlime, &c. so must tbs widow 
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confess her grief in the veil; the bride frequency 
hfiake* her joy and exultation conspicuous in the silver 
brocade ; and the plume and the scarlet dye is requisite 
to give the soldier a fna^tial air. k There i9 another 
kind \>f occasional dress in use among the ladies ; 1 
mean the riding-habit, which some have not injudi- 
ciously styled the hermaphroditical, by rerson of its 
masculine and feminine composition ; but I shall ra- 
ther choose to call it the Pindaric, as its fifst institution 
W$s at a Newmaijtet horse-race, and as it cs a mixture 
of the sublimity of the epic with the c easy softness of 
the ode. 

There sometimes arises a great genius is dro^s, 
who cannot content himself with merely copying from 
others, but will, as he sees occasion, strike out into 
the long pocket, slashed s\eeve, or something par- 
ticular in the disposition of his lace, or the ‘flourish of 
his embroidery. Such a person, like the masters of 
other sciences, will show that he hath a manner of 
his own. t 

On the. contrary, there are some preteq^rs to 
dress who shine out but by halved wb' *ier it be 
for want of genius or money. Vdanc^g-master 
the lowest rank seldom tails of the sdarlet stocking 
and the red hee! ; and shows a particular respect to 
the leg and foot, to \\ hich he ovyes feisj subsistence ; 
when «at the same time perhaps all the superior 
ornament of his body" is neglected. We may say of 
these sort of dressers what Horace says of *his patch- 
Wotk poets ; 

# 

* Purpurcus lale qni splendent units et alter, 

Amtifar panics ' Ars Poet. vet. 13, 

CP 

h — -A 4k* florid lines * » 

k tfemsto th*- insipid aakiesf q'Pthe rest. J 

ROSCOMMON. " 
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Athens, who lay the stress of beauty in their face, 
exert all their extravagance in the perriwig, which is 
a kind of index of the mind ; the full-bottom formally 
coalbed all before* denote* tfie lawyer and the poli- 
tician; the smart tie-wig with the bl£ck riband 
shew9*a man of fierceness of temper ; and he that 
burthens* himself with a superfluity of white hair, 
which flows down the back, and mantles in -waving 
curls over the shoulders, is generally observed to be 
less cario&s in the furniture of the- inward recesses of 
the skull, and lays himself open to the application 
of that censure which Milton applies to the fair sex, 

— of outward form 

m Elaborate, of inward, less exact.* 

• * 

A lacPy of genius will give a genteel air to her 
whole dress^ by a well-fancied suit of knots, as a 
judicious writer gives a spirit to a whole sentence 
^STsinglq repression. s As words grow old, and 
new^ones enrich the language, so there is a con- 
stant sEWssic\ of dress; the fringe succeeds the 
Jace, theTOUysVshorten or extend the waist, the 
riband uncfcsgoes divers variations, the head-dress 
receives frequent rises and falls every year; and 
in short^Jp ^vhele woman throughout, as curious 
observers of dtess have remarked, is chan git d ^from 
top to toe, inNhe period 7>f five years. m A poet 
will now and then, to serve his purpose* cow a 
>word, so will a lad^f genius venture at an inno- > 
vation in thb fashion', but as Horace advises, that 
all new-minted words should Save a Greek deitv^- 
tipn to give them an indisputable authority, so I 
would counsel all our improvers of faskiqp always to 
take the hinjt from France, which may a»« properly 
bewailed *the foGatajp* of dress, as* Greece of 
literature. * 

VOL. XVHi N 
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Dress may bear a parallel to poetry with respect 
to moving the passions The greatest motive to 
love, as daily experience shows us* is dress. I 
have knowjp a lady at sight fly to a Ted feathpr, 
and readily give her hand to a fringed pair ot 
gloves At another time 1 have seen the awkward 
appearance of her rural humble servant irfove her 
linaignation ; she in jf alous every tune her rival 
hath a new suit** and m a rage when ffer woman 
pms her mantna to disadvantage Unhappy, un- 
guarded woman! ala<f T what moung rhetoric has 
she often found in the seducing full bottom T who 
can tell the resistless eloquence of the embroidered 
Coat, the gold snuff-box, and the amber-headed cane ? 

I shall conclude these entupsms with some general 
remarks upon the milliner, ttie mantua-m jher, and 
the lady’s woman, these being the thru chief on 
which all the circumstances of diess depend 

The milliner must be thoroughly versed in phy- 
siognomy ; in the choice of ribands flfie- 
a particular regard to the complexion, an^trmst 
ever be mindful to cut the hcddyvrtss^ ^tlie jfh- 
mensions of the face When she mt/ts with at 


Countenance of large diameter, she mtfst draw the 
dress forward to ttie face, and let tlfe lace incioach 
a little upon the cheek, which c^ast* dh-agreeuble 
shade, 3md “takes off ^ from its n^icuhne figure; 
the little oval face requires the 1 diminutive com- 
mode, just on the tip e of the crown of the head : 
she must have a regard to th^ several ages of wo-< 
men ; ^he head-dress must give the mother a more 


sedate mu;n than the virgin ; and age* must not be 
, made ndiculotis with the flaunting airs of youth. 
Thdfehs a* beauty that is peculiar to the several 
slaOTfcf life, and as muck gropn^y mu^t be ob- ( 
r ttenffid in the dress of the old, rfs the young. 

^T|| girfantua-maker must bp an jufpert anato- 
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mist and must, if judiciously chosen, have a name 
of French termination , she must know how to hide 
all the defects^ iti the proportions of the body, and 
must be able to moqjd the shape* by the stays* &o*as 
to preserve the intestines, tliat while she corrects the 
body, •'he may not interfere with the pleasures of the 
palate. * 

The lady’s woman must have all the qualities of a 
critic in rfoetry ; as her dress, like* the cu tic’s learn- 
ing, Is at second-hand, shcmjist, hke him, have a 
ready tslenl at censure, and her tongue must bo 
deeply vetseii in detraction ; *she must be sure to 
asperSe the characters of the ludies of most^ eminent 
virtue and beauty, to indulge her lady’s spleen ; and 
as it hath been remarked, that critics are the most 
fawning sycophants* to their patrons, so must our 
female critic be a ihorough proficient in flattery : ah 0 
must add *.prightliness to hei lady’s air, by encourage 
vanity ; give piacefulness to her step, by 
siting Trt*r pride; and make her show a haughty 
con\&pt ofdier admirers, by enumerating her ima** 
0Umry\fuquws As a cntie must stock his memory 
with the games' of all the authors of note, she mm# 
be no le^s feady m the recital of all the beaux and 
pretty iellowsVm vogue; hke the male critic, she 
asseits-^hht^the* theory of any science is aboVfc the 
practice, and\toat it is not necessary tc*be «able to $et 
her own persob^oflf to advantage, in order to be a 1 
judge Sf tfce dreteof others; and besides all tbpee 
qualifications, »he*must be? endued with the gi0 v Of 
secrecy, # a # talent very rarely Jp be met with ip 
profession.* y*** V J 

* By what I Ijjave said, I believe my reader will be 
convinced, that notwithstanding ttm many pretend^ 
ers, the perfectmqpf dpess cannot be attained without^ 
^genius ; anasfaaJi venture boldfy to affirm, &ai 

N 2 
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ill arts and sciences whatever, epic poetry excepted, 
(of which I formerly showed the knack or mechanisin') 
a genius is absolutely necessary. 
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« - — XescTO qua dulcedine lepti, 

Prdgentem ntdosque fovent. YIRG. Georg iv.55. 


with secret joj', 

The ir young succession all then cares employ 

‘ 

I went the other day to visit Eliz^, + he 

perfect bloom of beaut), ib the ldotherbf several 
children. She had a little piating gal upon her 
lap, who was begging to be very 4 ' line, that she 
might go abroad , and the indulgent 4 Another, at 
her little* daughter 1 s request, had taj&n the knots 
off her own head, to adorn the Mr of the pretty 
tnfler. A smiling boy was at thfsame June caresb- 
mjjgu lap-dog, which is (heir moflier’s favourite, be- 
cfOT^Jtpleases the children ; and she, with a delight 
m Ser lobta, which heightened her beauty, so divid- 
ed her conversation with tlie two pretty piattlers, a* 
to make them both equally cheerful 

As l came, she said with % blu^*^ Mr. Ironside, 
thoqgLYou are an old bachelor ^ on imi<t not laugh 
at iEmd^rnes? to my children-’ I n^ed not tell 
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my reader, what civil things I said in answer to thfe 
ladv, whose matron-like behaviour gave me infinite 
satisfaction : since I myself take great pleasure ja 
playing with children, anti, am seldom unprovided of 
plums or marbles, to make my court to such enter* 
taining^companions. 

Whence is it, said I to myself when I was alone, 
that the affection of parents is so intense to their 
offspring I Is it because they generally find such 
resemblances in what they hav6 produced, as that 
thereby they think themselves renewed in their 
chil^en, and are willing to transmit themselves to 
future time l Or is it, because they think them- 
selves obliged, by the dictates of humanity, to nou- 
rish and rear what is/placed so immediately under 
♦heir protection ; and what by their means is brought 
into this world, the scene of misery, of necessity ? 
These will not come up to it. Is it not rather the 
g^W>d providence of that Being, who in a super-emi- 
degree* protects and cherishes the whole race of 
mawWnd, ITte sons and creatures? How shall we, ( 
-**ny w&V account lor this natural affection, $0 
signally displayed throughout every species of the 
animal ueauon, without which the course of nature 
would quiekl^ail, and every various kind be extinct? 
Instances <J£tcndorness in the most savage boites are 

• so iroquenv%at quotations ot that Ttiiid are alto-t 

* gether unneceSlary. 

If # wc,«who fVjve no particular concern in them, 
take a secret delight in observing the gentle dawn of 
reason. in babes ; if our e$rrp are ^oothejjpjpvith their 
half-formW and aiming at articulate spends ; if we 
* a$e charmed ivith their pretty mimicry anti surprised 
at the unexpected starts of wit and cunning in these 
^pmriatures o£*«nan ; ^hat transport may We imagine 
^ln the tycasts of Vio^e, into whom natural distinct 
hath pouted tenderness and_ fondness f8r Jlhem ! how 
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amiable is such a weakness in human nature ! or 
rather, how great a weakness h it, to give humanity 
so reproachful a name ! * The bare consideration of 
paternal affection' should metlimks create a more 
grateful tenderness in children toward their parents, 
than we generally see ; and the silent whimpers or 
nature be attended to, though the laws ot God and 
man did not call aloud. # 

The silent whispers of nature have had a ^nar- 
vellous power, even* when their cause hath been un- 
known. There are several examples in story of ten- 
der friendships formed betwixt men who kne** not 
of their near relation. Such accounts confirm me in 
an opinion I have long entertained, that there is a 
sympathy betwixt souls, whit h^cunnot be explained 
by the prejudice of education, the sense of duty, or 
any othec human motive. 

The memoirs of a certain French ‘Dobfaman, 
which now lie before me, furnish me wjtlfc a vc~, 
entertaining instance of this seciet attraction / . 1 - 
planted by Providence in the human ^oul. will 
be necessary to inform the reader, t^at ti,* perseffr 
whose story I am ‘going to relate, was one* whose 
roving and romantic temper, joined ,lo a disposi- 
tion singularly amorous, had led 1/An through a 
vast variety of gallantries and amours. f , lie' had, 
in his youth, ^attended a* princess o&^France into* 
Poland, where he had been entertai$sd by thp king* 
her husband, and married the dauanter of ft grandee. 
Upon her death he returned intortvis native country, 
where hie intrigues and other misfortunes * having 
consumed hk< paternal estate, he now went to take 
care of the fortune his deceased w ife hud left him. in 
Poland. In his «journey he Was robbed before he 
reached Warsaw, and lay ill^of a Vcwer, wheil%* 
met tftth the following adventurf ; 'which shall be 
re](flK| in tys'own words : 
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4 I had been in this condition for four days, when 
the Countess of Venoski passed that way. She wm 
mtomied that *a stranger o£ good fashion lay sitjt, 
and her chanty fed her fo see me. I remembered 
hefJ*for I had often seen her with my wife, to whom 
she was^nearly related , but when 1 found she knew 
me not, I thought fit to conceal my name. I told 
her l was, a German , that 1 had been robbed, and 
that yf she had the chanty to sencf me to Warsaw, 
the queen would acknowledge it; 1 having the 
honour to b<* known to her majesty. The countess 
had goodness to take compassion of me ; and 
ordcnng me to be put into a litter, carried me to 
Warsaw, where I wa3 lodged in her house until my 
health should allow iqejto wait on the queen. 

4 My •fever incieased after my journey was over, 
und I was confined to my bed for fifteqn days, 
Whenjhe Countess firM saw me, she had a young 
Jpdy with*h^r about eighteen years of age, who was 
tallcf aricl better shaped than the Polish womolk 
genera <v are^ She was very fair, her skm exceeding 
v tirre, ana^erVr and shape inexpressibly beautiful. 
T was not so sicV a*> to overlook this young beauty ; 
and I felt m my h^art such emotions at the first view, 
as made me f\r that all iny misfortunes had not 
armed me aiffficiently against the charms of thh fan 
The am^ble creature, seemed afflicted at ho Jr 
sickness.; and sh\appearcd to have so much concern 
and tatp for me, V> raised # in me a great inclination 
*and tenderness for her*. She < ame every day into my 
chamber 4o inquire after my« health; lasted who 
she was, and I was answered, that she yds niece to 
{he Countess of#Venoski, 

‘ I Verily believe that the constant Right of this 
chj jwfflg» maid, -Rnd pleasure 1 received from her 
Careful attefidanci, Contributed more to my reedterjr 
than all the v medicines the physicidftS gaVe/nd In 
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short, my fever left me, and I had the satisfaction 
to see the lovely creature overjoyed at my recovery. 
She came to see me oftener as I grew better ; ^and I ' 
already felt a stronger and metre tender affection for 
her than I ever bore to any woman in my* life ; 
when 1 began to perceive that her constant care of 
me was only a blind, to give her an opportunity of 
freeing a young Pole, whom I took to be her lover. 
He seemed to«be much about her ago,* of a brown 
complexion, ver)* tall, but finely shaped. s *Bvery 
time she came to see me the young gentleman came to 
find her out ; and tj>ey usually retired to a corner of 
the chamber, where they seemed \o converse with 
great earnestness. The aspect of the youth pleased 
me wonderfully ; and if 1 bad not suspected that*he 
was my rival, 1 shodld haveldken delight ip his per- 
son and friendship. 

‘ Thfcy both of them often asked me. if I were in 
reality a German ; which when I continue^ Jo 
# affirm, they seemed very much troubled, ^ne 
day, I took notice that the ) oung tady ancjbJ,entle- 
man, having retired to a windovv, A^er^n-y in^nt r 
upon a picture ; and that every no<w and then they 
cast their eyes upon me, as if they had found some 
resemblance betwixt that and my Mtuies. 1 could 
not forbear to ask the meaning or it^ upon which 
the lad)* answered, that if I had bee/ a Frenchman, 
she shoftld have imagined that I the person for 
whom the picture was drawn, b^Cuse p so exactly 
resembled me. I desiftd to s^e it; but how great' 
was my surprise, when I found it to*b§ the very 
paintifigs^rhich I had sent to the quaen five years 
before, and which she commanded me to get drawti 
to be giveij to my children. After I hac^ viewed 
the piece, I cast my eyes u^on th^yodhg^hii*:-, and* 
thqg upon the gentleman 1 Rad thought to be 
Igpr. Mty heart beat, and I felt a secret emotion 
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which filled me with w onder. I thought I traced 
in thfl^wo young persons some of my own features* 
and at that moirfeitf I said to tayfcelf, ‘ Are not the£6 
my jghildren V The tears came into my eyes, and I 
was &t>out to run and embrace them ; but constraining 
myself' twth pain, I asked whose picture it was ? 
The maid, perceiving that I could not speak without 
tears, fell a weeping. Her tears absolutely confirmed 
me in »ny opinion, and falling upcyi her neck, ‘ Ah, 
rrty dear chiUy said I, ‘ yes, .lam your father.* I 
could say na njore. The youth seized my hands at 
the safee time, and kissing, bathed them with bis 
tears. Throughout my life, I never felt a joy equal 
to^this ; and it must be owned, that nature inspires 
more lively emotions and? pleasing tenderness than the 
passions Isau possibly excite.* 
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Accipiat sane m \rctdem sangwms, e / sie 
jP alleat, ut nudispiemt qvi calabus an^uetn, 

Jt V Sat l 42. 

* 

A Jcnr-bought bargain, all tbmjrs dulv weight 
Forwhuhthur tluicc comortt rl blood is paid , 

With looks is wan, as lit who, in the brake, 

At unawares ha* tiod upor' a snake DRYJDlFN. 

TO THE GUARDIAN. 

Old Nfstoh, 

I BfLirvL jou distance me not so 4fvuch te yean 
as in -wisdom, and therefoie, sinceri-ou ^vega^cd 
so deserved a reputation, I be£ your assistant- 
in com cling the manners of an untoward lad, 
-who pei haps may listen to yejur admonitions, 
sooner than to all the severe checks 'and grate re- 
pioofs £f a? father Without any longer pream^e, 

you must know, Sir, that aboVff two years ago, 
Jack, my eldest son and he^T, waj sent up to 
London, to be admitted of the Temple, not su 
much jvith a view o£ his studying the favy, as a de- 
*ire to improve his breeding. This was done out 
ttL complaisance to a cousin of h|£, an airy lady, 
Prfio was continually teasing me, that tt-‘~ boy 
Would shoot up* into a mdke country DoqJj^ ^ ha' 
dujb not see a little of the worM 1 She herself 
MU chieny inr town, and since she was rnarncd 
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intb the country, neither looks, nor talks, nor 
dresses like any of her neighbours, and is growl* 
tjie admiration of every one but her husband. The 
latter end of last 4 month some important business 
called me up to town, 'and* the first thing 1 did, the 
next^jprning about ten, was to pay a visit to my 
son atnfckchambers ; but as I began to knock at the 
door, I was interrupted by the bed-maker in the 
staircase, who told me her master seldom rose till 
about kweVe, and about one J ij^ight be sure to 
find him drinking tea. 1 bid her somewhat hastily 
hold her prating, and open the door, which accord- 
ingly sfc did, Tjie first thing I* observed upon the 

table was the secret amours of , and by 

it siood a bo\ of pills ; an a chair lay a snuff-box 
with a fan half broke, i£nd on .the floor a pair of 
foils. Having seen this furniture, I entered his bed- 
chamber, not without some noise; whereupon ha 
began to swear at his bed-maker (as he thought) 
£ST disturbing him so sojdu, and was turning about 
for the other* gap, .when he discovered such a thin, 1 
pale, sickly visage, that had I not heard the voice, 
jji ffibuld nc^r fiave guessed him to have been my 
son. How different was this countenance from that 


ruddy, hale cifcnplexion, which he had at parting 
with me from Some l /■ Iter I hud waked him, he 
gave me to understand, that he was but lately re- 
covered out of o yiolent fever, and the" reaSon why 
he did not acquaint me with it, was, lest the me* 
Jancholy. news might have „ occasioned too matiy 
tears amongt. his relations, and be an unsupport- 
able grief* to his mother. Ter be short wjth you, 
old Nestor, T[ hurried my young spark ,dSwn into 
tfie country alofig with me, and there am endea- 
'Vouringt k> plump him up, so as to*bePno disgrace 
B Jj^^f i pea!gree f6r I assure you it was never known 
in the mentory of man, that any one of the fafoiiy 
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the Ringwoods ever fell into a consumption, ex- 
cept Mrs. Dorothy Rmgwood, who died a maid at 
forty-five. In order to bring him to himself, and to 
be one of 11s again, I make him go to bed at U*n, and 
rise at half an hbur past 'five; and when he is pull- 
ing for bohea tea and cream, I place upQn C table 
a jolly piece of cold roast beef, or well ordered 
ham, and bid him eat and live; then take him 
into 'the fields to observe the reapers, bow the 
harvest goes forwards. There is noboc}y pleased 
with his present constitution but his gay cousin, 
who spirits him up, and tells him, ‘he looks fair, 
and is grown well -shaped; but the honest tenants 
shake 4 heir heads and cry, 4 Lack-a-day, how thin 
i? poor young master fallen !’ The other day, when 
I told him of it, he had ^}ie impudence to reply, 
4 I hope. Sir, you would not haye me fat as 

Mr. — : . Alas, what would then become of 

me? How would the ladies pish at such, a great 
monstrous thing!’ — If you are truly what yotr 
title imports, a Guardian, pray, Sir/ b^* pleased to 
consider what a noble generation mdst in all pro- 
bability ensue from the lives which* thr town-b.^d 
gentlemen too often lead. A friend of mine, not 
long ago, as we were complaining of 'die times, re- 
peated two stanzas out of my' Lord Roscommon, 
which I think may here be applicable: a ‘ 

c 

. * ’Twas not the spawn of such as these, 

That dy’d witn Punic blood the conquer’d saps, 

And quash’d the stern Aacides ; 

Made the proud Asian monarch feel, 

How weak his#*ld was' against Europe’s steqj * ' 

Forc’dVen dire Hannibal to yield ; 

And won the 1oqg -disputed world at Zama’s fatal field. 

But soldiers qf a 1 ustic mould, y 

* Bough, hardy, season’d, mant(, bold 
ir> ^' ;he] 

L«W1 
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And after tKe <1e< lining sun • 

Had chao;M the shadowy and their task was done $ 

, Ijncne with their wean, team, they took then way, * 
Andnrown’d in friftidly bowj^ the labours ot the day * 

I am. Sir, 

Tour very humble Servant, 

Jonathan Ringwoop* 


R.Su I forgot to tell you, tbit wjule I waited m 
mf anti-chamber, I found u]>on the table the 
following bill 


£. b. A 


•Bold # to iW Jonathan Rmgtt$od, 
plain muslin head and ruftk^, with c< 
bertine lac c - ~ s* 

Six pair ol white fod {^oves for Ma-) 
dam Sall> - - - - -j 

Three hmdkeri hints lor Madim Sally 


3 


1 *18 6 

0 14 0 
0 «!5 0 


Tu hw> (lumber window 1 s tw Ins shoo*makerV 
w ith remarkable* article * 

For Mr fksgwood three pair of laced) « n a 
shoe* - - - - -C J 0 0 

\ And in the drawer of the table was the following 
billet 


Mr Rr vo wood, 

I desue, that because you are such *a country' 
bobby, that you forget tbo use and ( ire of you* 
snuff-bo\, you would not call me th*ef. Prfryse# 
tjpy face ro mbre • 

Your abused hiend, 

Sar*h Ga&op. 


Und^jr these #ords ipy hopeful heir^had wnt, 
^Me moT hidutn, to send *fer word X Ifave found my 

J^y^fffougt I know sfc^bas it;’ c 
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Ottm potias ptictm trternam pactob / uc h t nu /;#»<»* 

i xercemus e 

\ I KG fa it 9<>. 

• • • 

JRuther in lea^u^s of endless peT.i* uuitp, 

And celebrate the hymeneal rite 

There is no rule in Lon^mis which 1 more admin 
than that wherein he advices an author who would 
attain* to the sublime, and writer for eternity, to con- 
sider, when he is engaged in his composition, what 
Homer or Plato, or any dthor of thys^fitroes inlfafJ 
learned world, would have said or thought upon the 
same occasion. I have often practised tins rule with 
regard to the best authors among th# ancienfST W 
well as among the modems. \V*d|lwhltt success, 1 
mu'-'t leave to the judgment of otheqf l may at lea^t 
* venture to say, with Mr, Dry den, where he professes 
to have imitated Shahspeare’b style, mat in imitating 
®uch great authors I Have alw ay » e\celled niy9elf.~ 

I have also by this means revived severe! antiquated 
ways of writing, whidh though very Instructive aqji 
entertaining, Had been laid aside and forgotten for 
some >ges. I shalt in this place onl^ mention those 
allegonetf wherein virtues, vices, and human pa^sion*^ 
are introduced as real actors. Though thi&Juncf of 
composition * jvas practu#d by % the a uthors 

among the ancients, our coto^trjynan SjtenSBN^he 
last writer of note who has applied hinfcelf to it wmr 
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" That an allegoiy may be both delightful and in- 
structive; in the fir-'t place* the fable of it ought to 
be and if possible to be tilled with surprising 

turns and incidents. Iu the* next, /here ought to bfc 
useful morals and reflections couched under it* which 
StllJS receive a greater value from being new and 
uncommon ; as also from their appearing difficult 
to have been thrown into emblematical types and 
shadows. . m 

I was* once thinking to have/ written a whole 
canto in the spirit of Sponsor, and in order to it, 
contrived a* fable of imaginary jjorsons and charac- 
tt 4 raise d it on that common dispute between 
1 he comparative perfections and pre-eminence of the 
i\\o sexes, each of which have very frequently had 
their advocates among ^he men of letters. Since I 
have not^time to accomplish tins vvoik, 1 shall present 
iny reader with the naked fable, rescrvmgthe em- 
bellishments of verse and poetry to another oppor- 
tunity s 

The Tvvc«Soxes contending for superiority, were 
once at war vuth each other, w hich was chiefly car- 
tel on by^h^ir auxiliaries. The Males were drawn 
up on the hide of a very spacious plain, the 
Females on thta other ; between them was left a very 
large interval wr their Auxiliaries to engage in. * At ; 
each extremuy of this middle space ]#y gncampoA 
seveial bodies of* neutral forces, who waited for the 
event of the battle before they would declare 
, themselves/ that they might then act as they saw 
occasion. • $ 

The irihirv body of th° Male Auxiliaries was com- 
manded bv Fortitude* ; that of the * Female by 
Beaa(y Fortitude began the onset on Beauty, 
but fo^ad 4o his cost, fhat she had $uSb a particular 
.^fPIJcrolt in hej: I*>$ks, as withered all hi» strength. 

* ~ o 
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Sh$ played upon him ho man} smiles and glance* that 
she quite weakened and disarmed him 

In short he wa= re id} to ( ill (or quaiter, hl^Not * 
Wisdom toim to his ml this the commander 
of the Male right wing and nor Id hi\e tuin^dUhe 
Into o( thf da}, had not he bum timelv oppo^a by 
Cunning, who commindul tin left \un|^ of the 
Female Au\il« i us ( i lining was the chief engineer 
of the lair army, h t upon this occasion Was 
posted as 1 havit lieu "did, to oeas P tTie attacks 
of Wisdom It was* \oiy (iiUi'amiNg to ee the 
workings of tin >e dwo antagonists diP ( oiuluct of 
the 01114 and the stratagems of thV other *Nivo» 
was there a moio equal contest Those who be- 
held it giu the viituty sometimes to tli urn, aid 
sometimes to the othir, though mot dtchnd the 
advantage was on the side ot the Fimalo com- 
mander. 

In the meantime the conflict Was vek^ greitijj^ 
the left wing of the ami},* where tiff r tvitth began 
to turn to the Male side Tin wirfl* was com- 

manded by an old experienced offaer^palled Pa- 
tience, and on the female side hp a general known^ 
by the name of Si orn '1 he latter, tftet fought aftei 
the manner of the Paithians, had Ae beitei of it 
all the beginning of tin da} , bn{ bung quite 
tired oy* with the long puisuits, and icpeated atr 
tacks of the eneiri), who had been TPpubed aboso 
a hundred tunes, and rallied as ofteq, begin to 
think of yielding WKen on a sudden a body of* 
•neutud forces began* to move. The leader v\ a* of 
an ugl} look, and gigantic stature He acted like 
a drays canin' 4 , spanug npithei (jicnd nor fo# 
name Lust. On the Female sidejfb s\as 


* V cliaractei dra^n la Tl$ Fllu in>|| 
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opposed by a select body of forces commanded fly a 
you*?" officer that had the face of a cherubim, and 
the name of Madesty. .Tills beautiful young heTo 
was supported by one of a more masculine turn, and 
fierG^bchaviour, called by men, Honour, and b\ the 
Gods/J?nde. This last made an obstinate defence, 
and drpVe back the enemy more than once, but at 
length resigned at discretion. • 

Tine dread! ul monster, after having overturned 
whole squadrons in the Female army, fell in among 
the Males, where he made a more*teriible havoc than 
on llu*other side. He was here opposed b) Reason, 
w ho drew up all his forces against him, ancHiold the 
fight in suspense for son i time, but at length quitted 
the held. • * 

After *a great ravage on both sides, the two armies 
agreed to ]om against the common foe. *And m 
order to it, drew out a small chosen band, whom 
Tney placewL by consent aindei the conduct of Virtue, 
who in a fitt’e time drove this foul ugly monster out 
of the field 

Upon tuft retreat, a second neutral leader, whose 
name was LdV^ marched in between the two ar- 
mies. He beefed a body of ten thousand winged 
boys that thr^W their darts and anows promisi uously 
among both armies. The wounds they gave were 
not the wounds of an enemy. They were pleasing " 
to those that felt them , and liad so strange an effect, 
,that they wrtmght a spirit af mutual friendship, re- 
conciliation,* and good-will in both sexes. The two 
armies ndw.looked with cordfal love ou each other^ 
<jnd stretched out their arms with tears of joy, as 
longing to forgft old animosities, and ^mbraco one 
another ^ • f 

last genoJaU rf neutrals tlrnt appeared lVhf 
field was flymen, who marched immediately aftet* 
liove^ and frefcottdiqg the good inclinations which he 
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had inspired, joined the hands of l#®*krmies. Love 
> generally accompanied him, anti Jlcoininende^'the 
sexes, pair by pair, to his gt od oificds. 

But, as it is tumal enough for several person ^to 
dress themselves in the habit of a great leader^ A*m- 
bition and Avarice had taken on them the gkm and 
habit of Love, by which means they often imposed 
on Hymen, by pitting into Ins hands seuLd couples 
whom he nevcM W*ould have joint d togeth?i, had it 
not been brought about by the delusion of these two 
impostors. \ 

Pr. 
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Affair <Zhda txbfleuum spectamla reruns 

VtRO. Georg. iv 3 


A mighty pomp, though made of little flung*. 

•JDRYPFN 


There i* no passion wh&h # steals, into /fc;*4jgart* 
mofb imperceptibly, and covei# ftself ijndernu?^ 

* ises, than pride. For my own part, 1 think if 
is* any i passion" or vi^p whicfl *1 .am wholly 
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strange i to it is this , though at the same lime, 
peiff^s T this \ery judgment. which 1 form oi to) self 
piocecds in sonic measure Iron? Hlns couupt piuf- 
tiph.» 

i oare be< n alw av s wonderfully dc lighted w ith that 
sentence ill Holy Writ, - 4 Pride was not made tbr 
man#* Tin u 1 * not, indeed, any single view ol hu- 
man nature* umlu its present tondiydn, which is not 
sufficient to c * tinguish in us alt the secret seeds of 
pride mil, t*i tlu lontruy, tb sink the soul into the 
Uwtst stir ?1 humility, and *vlnt the schoolmen 
i ill s(Tl-anni illation PmU was not madodoi man, 
as he is, 


•1 \ mi ul, 

2 Ail ignorant, 

J \ miserable bci 

Time is nothing in his undei standing, m his will, 
tfr in h?s pre sent condition, that can tempt any con- 
sult rate crSatuFt to pride or vamty 

These three \ety re isons why In should not 1 h 
proud, aie jiotwitlibUuiding the re isons why he is so. 
‘Were he not a sinful creature, he would not bo sub- 
ject to a pdKSlonJwhich rises trom the depravity of 
his nature , wwte he not an ignorant creature, he 
would see ih*t ho has nothing to be proud ot „ and 
v i re not the whole species miserable ftc vtould not 
hive those wretched objects of comparison before 
h^ eyes, wlych are the occasions ol this passion, and 
Kvlnch make^one man value himself more than an- 
other . 4 ♦ 

A wise nfan will be contented that tyis glory be 
deferred until st^h time as he shall be truly glorified ; 
when lu*> understanding ^hali be cleartdf his will rec- 
’ titu^j^rfid las happiness assured , or m other words, 
Hfh’ea he %hall be Neither sinful, nor igjorant, 
miserable 

If theie _bfi anvnhmcr which makes»human nature 
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appear ridiculous to beings of superior faculties, it 
must be pride. They know so well the vanijg^ot 
those imaginary perfections tint swell the heart of 
man, and of those little supernumerary advantages, 
whether in birth, fortune, or title, which one /flan 
enjoys above anotlur, that it must certain!^ very 
much astonish, if it docs not very much divert them, 
when they see a* moit il pufled up and \ doing him- 
self above his neighbours on any of thc-a accounts, at 
the s une time that he is obnoxious to alj the common 
calamities of the sprlics , * 

To scf this thougfit m its true light, we will4ancy, 
if you please, that yonder mole-hill is inhabited 
by reasonable creatures, and* that every pismire, (lys 
shape and way of life only excepted) is endowed 
with human pussions How should we smilfc to hen 
one givt f us an account of the pedigrees, distinctions, 
and titles that reign among them ! Observe buw tiie 
whole swarm divide and make way Xor^jhc pn»mir*' 
that passes through them } You mus>t understand he 
is an emmet of quality, and has better bipod in \\u> 
veins, than any pismire in the mole^ilL 1)0 not you i 
see how sensible lie is of it, how stow he marches 
forwaid, how the whole rabble of atflikeep their dis- 
tance ? Here you may observe one priced upon a 
little eminence, and looking down OU a long row of 
labourers He is the richest in«ect on this side the 
hillock, he has a walk of halt a yard in length, and 
a quartet of an inch m 'breadth, he ke^is an hun-« 
dred menial servants, and has at least fifteen barley- 
coins m his granary. He is %ow chiding and be- 
slaving the' emmet that etands before hun, and wh<^ 
for all that we can discover, is as good an emmet as 
himself 

Rut here comes an insect eff figure ! Do not^Qii. 
take notice of a little white straw that ife carries in 
Jus mouth l That straw, you rpust* understand, he 
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would not part with for the longest tract about thh 
mole- hi 11 : did you but know what ho has undergone 
•to pfU^iase it 1 See how the.auts of all qualities ai*d 
conditions swarm* about him! Should this straw 
drop out of his mouth, you would see all this nume- 
rou^Virele of attendants follow the next that took it 
up, and leave the discaidod insect, or run ov|f his 
back to come at hi* successor. 

Ifnowvftu have a mind to sec # £11 the Jadies of 
’ the tnole-Tull, ob*uve hr>t the pismire that listens 
to the emmet •on her left huifd, at the same time 
thgt she to turn away her head from him. 

He tell? this poor insect that she is a goddess, that 
her eyes are brighter than the sun, that life and 
death are at her disposal. She, believes him, and 
gives herself a thousamf little air^ upon it. Mark the 
vanity of* the pismire on your lelt hand. S]ie cun 
scarce crawl with age ; but you tnu^t know she values 
, li^rself upon her birth ; and if >ou mind, spurns at 
every one tJTat koines within her reach. The little 
nimble coquet that is running along by the side of 
her, Js a wit^ fifes has broke many a pismire’s heart. 
i)o but observe What a drove of lovers are running 
after her. ' ^ 

We will hereflniSh thn imaginary scene ; but first 
of all, to drjfcv the parallel closer, will suppose, if 

► you please, that death comes down upon thontOie-' 

hill, in the t ha]i6 of a cock spanovv, who picks up, 
without distinction, the pismire of quality and 
his flatterers, the pismire of substance and his day- 
labourers, dm \vhitc-st|aw officer and his sycophants, 
with all the ^goddesses, wits, and beauties of the 
in«le-hi!|. 0 

May we not imagine t|jat beings of** superior na- 
Hires j \ ad %perfccti«ns, # regard all the instances of 

► yMc and verity, 5m?ong our specie^ iu^ihe sarflo 
kind of view, when they take a survey of tiiose w ho 
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inhabit the earth ; or, in the language of an inge- 
nious French poet, of those pismires that people this* 
hpap of dirt, which human vanity has divider 4nlo 
climates and regions i • 
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Omnia tramforn\ant se*e tn mirarula rerum. 

VIRG. Oeonr. iv. 441 . 

All shapes, the most prodigious, they assume. 


I question not but the following lefter^will be en- 
tertaining to those who were present at the late mas- 
querade, as it will recall into tjMrie njinds several 
merry particulars that passed in H, and at the sam„ 
time be very acceptable to those <wfio wt're at a 
distance from it, as they may fosriVhence some idea 
of this fashionable amusement. 

TO NESTOR IRONSIDE, ESQ. 

Per Siam leonis, 

SIR, 

I could scarce ever go into good company, but 4h^ 
i discourse was on the Ambassador *, the politeness of 

‘ . • ' * * V, 

' * The puke D’Aumont, who gatfe &asqu$fade$ at SoAr*r- 

^trhOUSC.* 
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his entertainments the goodness, of Ins Burgundy and 
Champagne, the gaiety of his masquerades, with the 
odd fantastical dresses which were nude use oMn 
those midnight solemuitic s The noi^e the se diver- 
sioiv/made at last raised my curiosity, and tor once 
1 resolved to be present at them, being at the some 
time provoked to it by a lady T then made Ay ad- 
dresses to, .one ol a sprightly humour, and a great 
adimrti y>{ such novelties In order to it -l burned 
my habit, and got it ready a we^h before the time, 
lor J grew, impatient to be initiated in these new 
uT) stores Kvejry morning I eftessed my si If in it, 
and acted before the looking-glass, so that l # am vain 
enough to think l was as pirhet in my part as most 
wfio had ottener frequented tho*c» diversions. You 
must undei stand I personated a devil, and that for 
several weighty reasons. First, because appearing 
as one. of that fraternity, I expected to meet with 

E articular Civilities fion\the more polite and better- 
red part 'of the company Besides, as from their 
u-mal reception they are called familiars, I fancied 
I should, l» thts character, be allowed the greatest 
^liberties, and soonest be led into the secrets of the 
masquerade. pecommend and distinguish me 

from the vulgar* I drew a very long tail after me. 
But to spealcthe truth, what persuaded^ me most to 
tins disguise wa$, because I heard an intriguing 
lady say, m a large company of females, who una- 
nimously assented to it, th4 she loved to converse 
'with such, for that gcneraHy they were very ctever 
fellows who prude choice of that shape. At length, 
when the long wished- tor evening came, .which was 
tb open to us *uch vast scenes of pleasure, I re- 
paired to the place apjjointed abouf’ten at night, 
* where I Hound. iJa^iwa turned top^y-turvy, women 
changed into men, and men into chiJcfren 

m leading-strings seven feet Jngb, courtiers trans- 
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ftrmed mto clowns ladies of the night into saints, 
people of the first quility into beasts or birds $ oils 
‘ ongoddesbes I fancied Iliad all Ovid's Me'amoi-' 
phoscs before mc f Among these weie several mon- 
sters to which I did not know how to give a name : 

‘ 1 — worst 

Thau fables yrt havt fciipircl, ot fe if (onteivcd, 
Gordons* and hydias, and t luineia* i m 1 

Min ON 

In the middle of the hrst room I met w» tli one 
dressed in a shroud This put mo in mind ot the old 
custom ot serving up a Death’s he id it a feast I 
was a little angry at the dn sS, and asked the gen- 
tleman whether lie thought a dead mart was ht 
company foi such an assembly , but he told me, 
that he was one who loved his money, and that 
lie foundered this dre»s would serye £m another * 
time l'h is walking coaisi s was followed by a 
gigantic woman with a high-crojyncd hut, that 
stood up like a steeple over the hfiads of* thq 
whole assembly. " I then chanced to tread upon 
the foot of a female quaker, to aJK^utward appear- 
ance, but was surprised to Wr ,her cry out, 
‘D— n <yov, you son of a upon which T im- 
mediately rebuked her, when all 1 of a sudden, re-/ 
suming her character, ‘ Verily/ says she, ‘ I was 
to blame, but thou hast bruised hm? sorely.’ 4 
few moments aftei this adventure, 1 had like to 
have been knocked down by a shtyherdess, for 
having rur. my elbow a little inadvertently injo* 
one of her sides. She swore like a trooper, and 
threatened me vnth a vevf masculine lOjce^ but I 
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was timely taken oflf by a prc&bjtcnan pardon, wHb 
told me m a very soft tone, that lie believed I was 
a jftetty-lellow, and that be would meet me *rt 
Spring-gai dens to-morrow* night "The next object 
I sajv.was a chimney-sweeper made up of blac k crape 
and velvet, with a huge diamond in his mouth** 
making love to a butterfly On a sudden I found my~ 
t-clf among a flock of bats, owls, and lawyers But 
what took 'up my attention most, # \fas one d rest in 
white feathers, that rcpr< seated a swan. He ‘would 
fain .have found out a Lada among the fan sex, and 
indeed was* the mo^t unlucky bird in the company 
1 wdS^Len engaged m a discouise with a mnning- 
footnnm but as I treated him like what he appeared 
to be, a. Turkish empejor whispered me in the ear, 
desiring me 4 to use him civilly, foi that it was his 
mastei * I Wds here intci rupted by the iaiuoti'* large 
figure oj a woman hung with little looking-glasses 
iSJu? had a great many that followed her a & she passed 
by me, but-1 wt)uld not liave hei value herst li upon 
that account, since it was plain they did not follow 
bo much to lyokaupoo her as to see themselves The 
next I observed was a nun making *n assignation with 
a heathen god ; far X heard them mention the Littfe 
Piazza in CovefK Garden I was by this time ex- 
ceeding hot altd tMrsty \ so 4hat f made the best of 
my way to the place whefr wine was* dealt a*bout ;n 
great quantities. * 1 had no sooner presented myself 
before the tujjle, but a magician seeing me, mad? a 
circle over my. head with his wand, and seemed to Ap 
me homage* I was at a loss to *cc ount for his beha- 
viour, until I # repollected who I was, thy* how$v$r 
tlraw the eyes of A he sen ants upon me, and immedi- 
ately piocured me a glas| of excellent’ Champagne 
The magicfem said t wa$ a spirit of afl adust and dr* 

* By which the mash *as kept 5n, 
vol kvm . 
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constitution; and desned that I might, have another 
refreshing glass; adding withal, that it ought to^be a 
biimmer. I took it irt my hand and drank ft off to 
the magician, 'fhis so enlivened me, that I led him 
by the hand into the next room, where we dahoed a 
rigadoon together. I was here a little offended at a 
jackanapes of a scaramouch, that cried out, ‘ Avaunt, 
Satan and gave me a little tap on my left shoulder 
with the end of Ins lath sword. As I was considering, 
how I ought to resenj. this affront, a well-shaped per- 
son that stood at my left hand, in the hg)ire of a* bell- 
man, cried out with a suitable voice, ‘ PaV» twelve 
o’clock.* This put me in mind of bed- time. Ac- 
cordingly I made my way towards the door, but was 
intercepted by an Indian .king, a tall, slender youth, 
dressed up in a most beautiful party-coloured plum- 
age. **He regarded my habit very attentively, and 
alter having turned me about once or twice, Asked me 
1 whom Lhad been tempting f I cojuldiiot tell what* 1 
was the matter with me, but my heart leaped as soon 
as he touched me, and wa$ still m greater disorder, 
upon hearing his voice. In shortf 1 <fouud after a 
little discourse wvth him, that foi^ Indian majesty was 
my dear Leonoia, whe knowingS^he disguise I had 
put on, w ould not let me pass by her unob^rved 
Her av^kvyard mafUmess made me guess at her sex, 
and hter own confession quickly 1st mo know the rfest.* 
This masquerade did more for than a twelve* 
month’s courtship : for it inspired herwmh. such tep- 
<fer sentiments, that I married her the next morning. 

How happy I shall be m a wife taken out of a 
masquerade, I cannot yet tell ; but I have reason 
hope the best, Leonora having assured me it was # the 
first, and shall be the list tune of her appearing 
^uch an entertain mettle * , \ ■ r 

<r And ?jw, Sir, having given you the dilatory of ihi* 
strange evening, which looks rathe 1 * Jike a dream than 
4 
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a reality, it is my request to you, that you will oblige 
♦he world with a dissertation on masquerades in ge- 
nerift, jhat we may know how far they are useful 
the public, and consequently how fa* they ought to be 
encouraged. I have hoard of two or three very odd 
accidents that have happened upon this occasion, as 
in particular of a lawyer’s being now big-bellied, who 
was present at the first* of these entertainments ; not 
to mention ’(what is still more strarfge) an old man 
with a long beard, who was got w r itn child by a milk- 
maid. But in*cases of this nature, where there is such 
a # confusion*of sex, age, and quafity, men are apt to 
report # rather what might have happened, tlvm what 
really came to pass W ithout giving credit therefore 

to. any of these rumours, I shall only renew my peti- 
tion to you, that you wilWell us your opinion at large 
of these matters, and am, Sir, &c. 

* Lucifer. 

• * 

* The date of fhis diversion is hero abcertmned pretty near- 
ly, and fixed at a few mouths antecedent to S( pt. 7, 1713 
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Li belli SVoin mfti sertco * *j> 

Jacere puluUos mart II OR I pod. yin. lo 

i 

T hp books of S'oips ever oho^c, 

On silkm cushions to repose. 

1 invr often wondered that learning is not thought 
a pi opei mgiedient in the (‘duration o{ a woman ot 
qualify rt or lortune. Since they have the same im- 
provable minds as tho male part of the species why 
should they not be cultivated by the sainfe method? 
Why should reason be left to itself m one of the °exes, 
and be disciplined with so much care in the other l 
There are some lousous why iearalngrtSeems nrcne 
adapted to the female wfojdd, than to the male 
As in the fust place, because 'they^Jbave more spare 
time upon their hands, and a more sedentary 
life. 'Iheir^ employ meats are «£ a dprhestic nature, 
mul no* like thefce of the other $ex, which are in~ 
consistent with study and contemplation. The ex- 
cellent lady* the Lady Jazard, in the space, of one 
summer furnished a galhtry with chairs jand couches* 
of her own and hei tlanghteis’ working; and at the 
nunc time t heard all Doctor TiUotson’s sermons 
twice over. It is always the custow for one of tftfe * 
young ladies to read, while the others qre at work; 

f that the learning of the family is not at all pre- ‘ 
pal to p, manufactures. I "as mighkly pleased 
day to find them all busy m preserving 
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several fruits of the season, with the Sparkler m the 
midst of them, reading over the Plurality ol Worlds*. 
iFvvas very entertaining to. me to see them dividing 4 
their speculations between jellies hnd stais, and mak- 
ings sudden transition from the sun to an apricot, or 
Irom the Copernieaii ^tem to the figure oi a cheese* 
cAe. * 


A second reason why women should apply them- 
selves ip useful knowledge rather than men, is be- 
cause they have that natural gilt of speech m greater 
perfection. •Since they have s # o excellent a talent, 
•>ucli a co pw inbornm, or plenty of words, it is pity 
they should not ]iut it to some use. If ^he female 
tongue will be in motion, why should it not be *»et 
to go right i Cou^l they discourse about the spots 
in the sun, it might divert them from publishing the 
faults of their neighbours. Could they t^lk of the 
different aspects and conjunctions of the planets, they 
need not be at the pains to comment upon oglings 
and clandestine marriages. In short, vveie they fur- 
nished with matters oi fact, out of aits and sciences, 
i ft* would qpwt&nd* then be a great case to their inven- 


tion. 


There is anther reason why those especially who 
are women o(f quality, should apply themselves to 
letters, naftely, because their husbands are generally 
strangers to them. 

It i*5 great pity thcie should be no knowledge m 
a family. + For my own part, I am concerned, when 
I go into 3 great house, where perhaps then' i» not a 
single person that can spell, •unless it be by chance 
the butler, "or one of the footmen. What a figure is 
•the young heir likely to make, who is a dunce both 
by father and mothor’-fSide 7 •' * 

If wb look.into^thp histories of fcmou$ women, we 


% 


By M. Fontenelle 
v 3 * 
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.find many eminent philosophers of this sex. Nay, 
Svc Had that several females have distinguished ther** 

. selves in those sects ol philosophy which seem almost 
repugnant to their natures. There have been famous 
female Pythagoieans, notwithstanding most of lhat 
philosophy consisted in keeping a secret, and that the 
'disciple w<h to hold her tongue live years together. 

* I need not mention Poilia, who wu* a stoic in petti- 
coats , nor liipparnhia, tlio famous she cy me, who 
arrived at such a perfection in her studies that she 
conversed with her husband, or man-planter, in 
broad day-light, and in the open streets. 

Learning and knowledge are perfections in us, not 
as we aie men, but as we aie reasonable creature**, 
in which order ol beings the female world is upon 
the same level with the male. We ought to consider 
in this particular, not what is the se\, but what is the 
species to which they belong. At least I believe 
every one will allow me, that a female philosopher is 
not so absurd a character, and so opposite to the sex, 
as a female gamester ; and that it is more irrational 
for a woman to pass away half a dozefi hours at 
cards or dice, than* in g ettipg tip Stores of useful 
teaming. This therefore is* a^tneHreason why I 
would recommend the studtea of knowledge to 
the female world, that they n&a^ dot be at a loss 
how to employ those hours lie upon their 
hand*. 

I might also add this motive to, fi&r readers,* 
that several of their sex, Vho have improved their 
minds by books and literature, have raisednhemselves 
to the highest posts of honour and fortune. A v 
neighbouring ration may at this time furnish us with 
a very remarkabfe instance ofHUis kigd* ; bu+ I shall 
conclude this head with the hittosy of Athenais, 


* Madam Maifltenofu J 
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which is a very signal example to tny present 
purpose. 

Tim Emperor Theodosius being about the age* bf 
one-jmd- twenty, and designing to take u wile, desired; 
his sister Pulcheria and his friend Paulinas to search 
his whole empire for a woman of the most exquisite* 
beauty and highest accomplishments. In the midst 
of this search, Athenais, a Grecian virgin, accidentally' 
offered herself, ller falher, wh6 was an eminent 

philosopher qf Athens, ami had bred her up in all the 
learning of that place, at his dea^h left her but a very 
small •portion, hi which also she suffered grgat hard- 
ships from the injustice of her two brothers. This 
fcyced her upon a journey to Constantinople, where 
she had a relation who represented her case to Pul- 
cheria, in order to obtain some redress from the em- 
peror. By this means that religiouR princes! became 
acquainted with Athenais, whom she found the most 
"beautiful worryto of her age, and educated under a 
long course of philosophy in the strictest virtue, and 
most unspotted innocence. Pulcheria was charmed 
k with her cdhvers&tioft, and immediately made her re- 
ports to the emperor; her.brdther Theodosius. The cha- 
racter she well an impression on him, 

that he desh$d^ to bring her away immedi- 
ately to the lodgings ‘bf bis friend Paulino*, *where he 
"found her beauty and' her conversation beyond the ; 
highest idea he, bed framed of them. His friend * 
^Paulinas converted her to Christianity, and gave her 
the name of* Eudosia ; after vghich the emperor pub- 
licly espoused her, and enjoyed all the happiness in 
► his marriage which he promised himself •from such a 
virtuous and learned bride. She np£»only forgave 
. the injuries her* two brothers had done her, but 
raised theiji to* gre#t honours ; and by several wtrks 
of learning, as well as by an exemplar^ life, mado 
herself so dear whole * empire* that ‘she had 
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many statue^ erected to her memory, and is cele- 
brated by the lathers ol the church as the orpa- 
mcat ol her sex. ' car. 
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■ Mngtn formica labor is 

Ore tuihit quoieunque potent, nltptt adtht actrio, 

£uem *,lru%t band ig/iura, at nm incuuta futuri. 

Slut r, nmu/ inter sum contnstat Aquarius annum , 

J\on v squaw prof f pit , el ilhs uhtur ante 
Siuesitis i nptens — 

*HOR. I bat. i. dd 

X 

A? the* small ant (for she instructs the mart}" 

And prlacffes labour) gathers all she can, 

And brings it to increase her heap at home. 

Against the winter, which she knows Will come 
Hut when that comes, sh^crecp-* abroad no*snort f 
But lies at home, and feasts unon her store.. 

« ^Rr.El H. 

In my last Saturday's paper I supposed a moIehriP 
inhabit! d by ‘pismires or f>nts, to be ajively ima^a 
of the earth, peopled by hunyirx cyraturfs. This’ 
supposition wi\l not appear too forced nor strained 
to those who are acquainted with fc the natural his- 
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tory of these little insects; in order to which I shall 
present my reader with the extract of a letter upon 
this* ciyious subject, as it was, published by the mem- 
bers of the French academy, and since translated 
into .English. I must confess I was never in rny life 
better entertained than with this narrative, which is 
of undoubted credit and authority. 

4 In a room next to mine, which had been empty 
for a long time, there was upon fj •window a box 
full of earth, two feet deep, and fit. to keep flowers 
in. That kind of parterre ha’d ,beca long unculti- 
vated ; and* therefoie it was covered wiih old plan- 
ter, anff a great* deal of rubbish that fell teom the 
top of the houses and from the walls, which, toge- 
ther with tlie earth formerly imbibed with water, 
made a kind of a dry arid barren soil. That place 
lying to the south, and out of the reach # of the 
wind and rain, besides the neighbourhood of a 
granary, was a most delightful spot of ground for 
ants; and •therefore they had made tlupe niHs there, 
without doubt for the same reason i fiat men build 
cities in fretful and convenient places, ‘near springs 
sand rivers. % r 

" Having a tflfeitl to cultivate some flowers, I 
took a view of that place, and removed a tulip out 
of the garde* into that box ; but casting my eyes 
Upon the ants, continually taken tfp with*® thou- 
sand cares, very inconsiderable with respect to us, 
but of the greatest importance for them, they ap- 
peared to me more worthy* my curiosity than all 
the floweys in the world. I •quickly removed the 
tulip, to be \he admirer and* restorer of that little 
Commonwealth. • This wa^ the only tiling they 
wanted ; for the policy arid the order observed 
•among them, arePmoje perfect tlum thobe of the 
wisest republics ; # and therefore they hy$;e nothing 
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tcp fear, unless a new legislator should attempt to 
change the form of their government. 

‘ 1 made it my business to procure them ajl sfc'.ts 
of conveniences. 1 took out of the box every thing 
that might be troublesome to them ; and frequently 
visited my ants, and studied all their actions. Being 
used to go to bed very late, I went to see them 
work in a moon-shiny night; and I did frequently 
get up in the night, to take a view of their labours. 

I always found some going up and down, and 
very busy : one would think that they never sleep. 
Every body knovfcs that ants come out of their 
holes in the day-time, and expose to vhe *un the 
corn, which they keep under ground m the night. 
Those who have seen ant-hillocks, have easily per- 
ceived those small heaps of corn about their nests. 
What surprised me at first was, that my ants 
never Drought out their corn, but in the night 
when the moon did shine, and kept it under ground 
in the day-time; which tv as contrary .to what I 
had seen, and saw still practised by those insects 
in other places. 1 quickly found, out the reason 
of it: there was a pigeon house not far from 
thence : pigeons and birds would have eaten their 
corn, if they had brought it Out in the day-time. 
It is highly probable they knew it ty experience ; 
and I frequently found pigeons and birds in that 
place, when I went to it iri a tflorning. I quickly 
delivered them from those robbers t 1^ frighted the 
birds away with some jrieces of pap£r* tied to th# 
end of a string over the window., * As for the 
pigeons, I drove them away several times; and 
when the^ perceived that the plape was more fg*" 
quented than. o before, tne^ never came to it again. 
What is most »admirable, and \*hat I*cculd hardly 
iiove, if I did not know* it by experience, is, 
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that those ants knew some days after that they had 
lining to fear, and began to lay out their corn ia 
the suti. However, I perceived tlmt they were not 
fully convinced of being out of all danger; for they - 
durst" not bring out their provisions all at once, but 
by degrees, first in a small quantity, and without* 
any great order, that they might quickly carry them 
away, in case of pny misfortune, watching and 
looking*every way. At last bein'g persuaded that 
they had nothing to fear, they brought out all their 
corn, almost every day, and in good order, and carried 
if in afc night. 

‘ There is a straight hole in every ant’s nest, 
about half an inch deep, and then it goes down 
sloping into a place where they have their magazine, 
which I take to be a different place from that where 
they rest and eat. For it is highly improbable 
that an ant, which is u very cleanly insect, and 
Throws out of ^ her nest -all the small icmains of the 
corn on which she feeds, as I have observed a thou- 
sand times, would fill up her magazine, and mix her 
corft w ith cart and ordure. 

‘ The corn that is,, laid up by hints, would shoot 
under ground^ if*those insects did not take care to 
prevent it. TPhey bite off all the buds before they 
lay it up ; and therefore the cori\ that, has^ lain in 
Their nests will, produce nothing. Any one may 
easily make thif. experiment, and even plainly see 
that thore is*no bud in their corn. But though the 
oud be bitten off, there refhains another inconveni- 
ence, that eorn must needs swell and rot under 
aground ; and therefore it could be of no use to the 
Nourishment of ants. Those insects prevent that in- 
, convenience, by thpir labour and industry, and con- 
trive the matter sop that com will keep as dry in 
their nests is in our granaries. • 

‘ TJiey gather" many small particles of dry earth, 
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which they bring every day out of their holes, and 
place them round to heat them in the sun. Every 
ant brings a small particle of that earth *in her 
pincers, lays it by the hole, and then goes and 
Fetches another. Thus, in less than a quarter of 
an hour, one may see a vast number of such small 
particles of dry earth, heaped round the hole. They 
lay their corn under ground upon that earth, and 
cover it with flm same. They perform this work , 
almost every day, during the heat of the sun ; 
and though the sun went from the friqdow about 
three or four of the clock in the afternoon, t]^ey did 
not remove their corn and their particles of earth, 
because the ground was very hot, until the heat was 
over. i 

‘ ff any one should think that those animals should 
UM» sand, or small particles of brick or stone, 
rather than lake so much pains about dry earth : 

I answer, that upon sucl| an occasion nothing 
can bq more proper than earth heated ‘in the sum 
(forn does not keep upon sand: besides, a grain of 
corn that is cut, being deprived of'its^bud, would 
be filled with >m:ll sandy particles that could not* 
easily come out. To which I a'&d, that sand con- 
sists of such small particles, that an ant could not 
take them tip one after another ; and therefore tho« < 
insects are ^-eldorfi to be seen near fivers, or in a very 
sandy ground. 

‘ As for tlie small panicles of brick or stone, the 
least moistness would join them together, and turn 
them into a kind of mastic, which those insects 
could not divide. Those particles sticking together^ 
could not come out of ai ant’s nest, and would spoil 
its symmetry. ' * . J 

* When ants have broOght out # those particles of 
earlh» they bring out their com after the ' same man- 
ner, and place it round the earth. Thus one ipay set 
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two heaps surrounding their hole, one of dry earthj 
and the other of corn ; and then they fetch out a 
reminder of dry earth, on which doubtless their corn 
was laief up. * « 

‘ Those insects never go about this work but 
when the weather is clear, and the sun very hot. 
I observed, that those little animals having one 
day brought out their corn at eleven of the clock 
in the forenoon, removed it, againet their usual 
•Custom, before one in the afternoon. The sun 
being very hot, and sky very* clear, I could per- 
ceive no rea^)ii for it. But half /n hour after, the 
sky beg%n to ba- overcast, and there fell small 
rain, which the ants foresaw; whereas the Milan al- 
manack had foretold there would be no rain upon 
that day. 

‘ 1 have said before, that those ants which I 
did so particularly consider, fetched their edVn out 
of a garteU l went very frequently into that gar- 
ret. There. wai some old corn in it; and because 
every grain was not alike, I observed that they chose 
the best. # 

^ ‘ I know, By several experiments, that those little 
animals take great ^jare to provide the nisei ves with 
wheat when they can find it, and always pick out the 
best; but tl^y can make shift without it. When 
, they get no wheat, they take rye, oats, inilfc^, and 
even crumbs ojf breaftl ; but seldom any barley, unless 
it be in a time of great scarcity, and when nothing 
qlse can be hft’d. * 

‘ Being willing to be more particularly informed 
of their forecast and industry, I put a small heap 
of wheat in a corper of the fro o in where 'they kept, 
and to prevent their fetch^g uorn out the garret, 
1 shut upi the window, and stopped ail the holes. 
, Though ant^ are ver^kh owing, I do not^take them 
to be conjurers ; and therefore they coula not guess 
iro L,<vm, 
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that I had put some corn in that room. I perceived 
for several days that they were very much perplexed, 
and went a great way to fetch their provision?.' I 
was not willing for some time to make them more 
easy ; for 1 had a mind to know whether they would 
at last find out the treasure, and see it at a great dis- 
tance ; and whether smelling enabled them to know 
what is good for their nourishment. Thus they were 
some time in great trouble, and took a great deal of 
pains. They went up and down a great way looking 
out for some grains' of corn: they were sometimes 
disappointed, and^sonietimes they did not like their 
corn, after many long and painful excursions. 41 What 
appeared to me wonderful was, that none of them 
came home without bringing something: one brought 
a grain of wheat, another a grain of rye or oats, or a 
particle of dry earth, if she could get nothing else. 

‘The window, upon which tho«e ants had made 
their settlement, looked into a garden, and was t\\*> 
stories high. Some went to the faHher end of the 
garden, others to the fifth story, in quest of some 
corn. It was a very hard journeys for them, ^spe- 
cially when they came home leaded with a pretty 
large grain of corn, which must* needs be a heavy 
burden for an ant, and as much as she can bear. 
The bringing of that grain from the middle of the 
gardep *lo ?he nest, took up four hours ; whereby one 
may judge of the strength and prodigious labour of 
those little animals. It appears frQM| thence, that 
an ant works as hard a man who' should carry va 
very heavy load on his shoulders almost, every day 
for the space of four leagues. It is {rue, those in- 
sects do not take so mjjich pains upon a flat groued: 
but then how great is 1 the hardship of a poor ant, 
when she carries a grain of corn fo the^sefond story^ 
cKjAjng up a wall with her head downwards, and 
g^e^Rckside upwards ! None can have a true notion 
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of it, unless they see those little animals at work in 
such a situation. The frequent stops they made in 
the* moat oonveniept places, are a plain indication «of 
their weariness. Some of them w<?Te strangely per- 
plexed, and could not get to their journey’s end. In 
such a case, the strongest ants, or those that are not 
so weary, having carried their com to the nest, came 
down again to help them. . Some are so unfortunate 
fc as to falki^lown with their load, whea^hey are almost 
come home. When this happens, they seldom lose 
their corn, but tfarry it up again/ ^ 

*1 saw one of the smallest carrying a large grain 
of wheat with incredible pains. When she came 
to the box where the nest was, she made so much 


haste that she fell dowr; with her. load, after a very 
laborious march. Such an unlucky accident would 
have vexed a philosopher. I went down, and found 
her with, the same corn in her paws. She was ready 
t® climb ujf again. The # same misfortune happened 
to her three*tim&. Sometimes she fell in the middle 
of her way, and sometimes higher; but she never let 
go hvir hold, ancUwas not discouraged. At last her 
ftrength failed her ; she stopped* and another ant 
helped her to carry load, which was one of the 
largest and finest gr&ifts of wheat that an ant can 
cany. It happens sometimes, that a corn slips out of 
their paws when t]iey arc climbing* up ;* they take 
hold of it again, when they can find it; otherwise 
they look for^jahother, or take something else, being 
Shamed ’to rejum to the nesfc without bringing some- 
thing. This I have experimented, by taking away 
the grain which they looked Jor. All tho # se experi- 
ments may easily «be made ly any one that has pa- 
tience enough : they do ilbt require so' great a pa- 
fience as t ft at* of Jmt few peoplcf are capable of 

»*-’ ‘ G3* 
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Ir has been observed b> wnteis of morality, thu 
in order to quicken human industiy,* Piondeiftt 
rims so conti ived it, that oiu dull) toftd js not to 
be piocured without rmuh pains arjd laboui The 
chace of birds and bpasts, the severe 1 arts of lull- 
ing, with all the difterent kind of agriculture, tre 
neccssaiv scenes ol business, affill give employment 
to the greitesl part ot minkind. U we look into 
the biyte. creation, we tnul all its individuals on 
gaged ra a painful and \abonoii3 way of hit, to* 
procure a necessar) subsistence for themsciw^ or 
those that grow up upder them The proven it ion 
of their being is the wrfiole business of it An ufle 
man is theiefore a kind of monster m the creation 


All nature is btts\ ah 
repioaches him. Lo| 


out lnm , cwr\ tnim.il lie mjs 
such a nftin, who lies a 


burden or dead weight i^ion the <*pr< contri- 

butes nothing either to the rceljes of the common- 
to the maintenance of Imn^Af and fami!\, J 
der that lmdigct with which Piovidpricr Ium 
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endowed the ant, and by which is exhibited an 
sample of industry to rational creatures. This is 
set fofth under many surpriinng instances in the paper ' 
of yesterday, and in the conclusion of that narrative, 
whic^li is as follows : 

4 Thus my ants w ere forced to make shift for a 
livelihood, when 1 had shut up the garret, out off' 
which they used to fetch their provisions. At last, 
being •sensible that it would be *a long time before 
they could discover the sin all heap of corn", which 
l had laid up lor them, 1 revived to show it to 

4 fn order to know how far their industry could 
reach, 1 contrived an expedient, which had good 
success. The thing avill appear incredible to those 
who never considered that all animals of the same 
kind, which form a society, are more knowing than 
other* I took one of the largest ants, and threw 
' her upon that small heap of wheat. She w r a h so glad 
to find lierself at liberty, that she ran away^ to^ 
her nest, without carrying off a grain; but she 
observed # t : # fbr, an hour after, all my ants had 
* notice given thorn of such a paovision ; and I saw 
most of them vffy busy in carrying away the corn I 
had laid up in the room. 1 leave you to judge, 
whether it may not be said, that they^havc a parti- 
cular way of communicating theit* knowledge tq one 
another ; for otherw ise, how could they know, one 
or two hours after, that th$re was corn in that place ? 
it was quickly exhausted ; and I put in more, but 
in a snlali quantity, to knbw the true extent of 
their appetite or prodigicais avarice ; for I make no 
Moubt but the^ lay up pipvisions against the winter. 
We rea^i U in hyly scripture ; a thousand experiments 
teach us the saryea; and I do not Believe that arty ex- 
periment's been made that shows th^eontrary. 

‘ i have ^said before, tha£ there were three ants* 
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nests in that box or parterre, which formed, if I 
may say so, three different cities, governed by* the 
same laws, and pbserving the same order, and the 
same customs. However there was this difference, 
that the inhabitants of one of those holes seemed to 
be more knowing and industrious than their neigh- 
bours. The ants of that nest were disposed in a 
better order ; their corn was finer ; they had a 
greater plenty of provisions ; their nest was fflrnished 
with more inhabitants, and they were bigger and 
Wronger. It was the principal and the capital ne.st. 
Nay, I observed that those ants were distinguished 
from the rest, and had some pre-eminence over 
them. fc 

* Though the boX full of' earth, where the ants 
had made their settlement, was generally free from 
rain, yet it rained sometimes upon it, when a cer- 
tain wind blew. It was a groat i neon vijnidnee for % 
those insects. Ants are afraid of wa£er ; ^and when 
tlivy go a great way in quest of provisions, and are 
surprised by the rain/ they shelter themselves under 
some tile, or something else, and do n&t come out 
until the rain * is over. The aflts of the princi- 
pal, nest found out a wonderful expedient to keep 
out the rain : there was a small piege of a flat 
slate, which* they t laid over their nest in the day- # 
time, when they foresaw' it would rain, and almost 
every night. Above fifty of those liitle animals, 
especially the strongest, «* surrounded theft piece of « 
slate, and drew it equally in a wonderful order. 
They removed it in the morning ; Sncf nothing 
could be mewre curious tlAn to see those little animat^ • 
about such a wprk. Thdy had made the ground utt- 
cVeft about their uest, insomuch tha£ the slate did not 1 
lie flat upon it, but left a frefe ffessage upderneath. 
Thjiftfits of 'the two other nests did not so well suc- 
osjPfp keeping ob$ .the rain. They *l?id over* their 

3 . 
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holes several pieces of old and diy plaster, one upon 
tWothoi ; but they were still uoubled with the rain, 


and tfle next d^y they took a world of p,un* to 
repair the damage. Herne it is, That those insects 
are so (icijuontly found under *tilos, w'hcre they settle 
themselves to avoid the min. Their nests are at all 


times covered with those tiles, without any 
bianco, and they lay out their coin and their diy 
earth hi tli * ^iin about the tiles/ as one muy see 
evei) da) 1 took care to cover the two ants 1 neats 
that weic tumbled with llie lain. t As foi the capital 
nest, itiou* w.tt no need ol cweinsmg my charity 
town uK it. • 


J M. de la Loubore say*, in hn relation of Siam, 
that in a ccuain paifc ol, that kingdom, whuli lies 
open to groat inundations, all the ants make their 
settlements upon trees. No ant -. 1 nots awe to be 
seen irtiy \\ heie else. I nud not uiM.it here wliat 
*thci1 author s^ys about, tho-e insects: you may see 
lu^> rotation. 

, £ Hue follow s a < uncus experiment, which I 
^irwule upoii tlPe same giutind, w hoi e l had three 
ants' neMs. I undertook to make a fourth, and 


went about it m the following manner: —In a 
corner of a kind of ten ace, at a considerable dis- 
tance from the box, T found a hole svvaimmg with 
# ants, much larger than all those 1 haS* already 
seen; but they were not so well piovidcd with corn, 
|iK>r under tfo good a government. 1 made a hole in 
the box hkedhat ol an ant’* nest, and laid, as it were, 
the foundation of a new city! Altcrwaids l got 
► many anta as I could out j>t the nest ip the terrace, 
and put them into a bot|e, to give^ them a new 
habitation dn my box? and because I was afraid 
they wouljl return® t<9 tlie terrace, 1 destroyed their 
old nest, pouring boiling water into tlfc hole t S kill 
those^ants remained in it In the next pla cfy 
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I filled the new hole with the ants that were in the 
bottle; but none of them would stay in it. They 
Wt?nt away in lo«s than two hour**’; which nfrade me 
believe, that it was impossible to make a fourth 
settlement in my box. 

‘ Two of three days after, going accidentally 
over the terrace, I was much surprised to see the 
ant's nest whiqji I had destroyed, very artfully re- 
paired. 1 resolved then to destroy it entirr-ly, and * 
to iKittlr* those ants ip my box. To succeed in my 
design, I put some gunpotvder and brimstone into 
their hole, and sprung a mine, wluTcby th<*. whole 
nest was overthrown ; and then l carried a?, many 
ants as I could get, into tfm place which I designed 
for them. It happened to -be a very rainy da\. 
and it rained all night; and therefore they remain- 
ed in the new hole all that time. In the morning, 
when the rain was over, most of them ^vunt away 
to repair their old habitation; butjinding it im- 
practicable, by reason of the smell of the powder 
and brimstone, which kills them, they came hack 
again, and settled in the place I liacl r«ppoinUcf n<r # 
them. They quickly grew acquainted with iheu 
neighbours, and received from tTiem ail manner of 
assistance out of their holes. _ As for the inside ot 
their ngst, none but themselves were concerned in 
it, according to the inviolable* law* established among 
those animals. 

* An ant never goes into any other nest* but her 
own ; and if she should venture to do it, she would 
be turned out and severely punished. <. Thave often 
taken an ar?t out of onc^ nest, and put her into ano- . 
titer; but shp jjuickly cafteout, being warmly pursued 
by two or threh other ants . i I triqd the same expen-. 
rogjH several times with the sa.nQ ant but at last 
the other *ants grew impatient, and tore her to 
pieces. • I have often frighted some J4 ants with my 
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lingers and pursued them as far as another hblcy 
stopping all the passages, to prevent their going to 
u/eir £>w n nest. It was very natural tor them to fiy # 
into the next Hole. Many a man would not Be so 
cautious, and would throw himself out of the 
windows, or into a well, if he were pursued by 
assassins. Rut the ants l am speaking of avoided 
going into any other hole but their own, and rather 
tru'd all other ways of making ttyeir escape. They 
never lied lino another nest, but at the ItBt. extre- 
mity : and hoinetnrie* chose* rather to be taken, as 
J have often experienced, it* is therefore an in- 
violnfllo custom among those insects, not Jo go into 
any other hole but then# own. They do not exercise 
hospitality: but they are very leady to help one 
another out of their holes. They put down their 
loads at. the entrance of a neighbouring nest* and 
those that live in it carry them in. # 

, • They keep up a *ort of trade among them- 

scKes: and k is not* true that those insects are 
not for lending: 1 know the contrary. They tondfw 
th^ir corn ; y make exchanges ; they art? always ' 
* ready to slrve one another; and 1 can assure you# 
that more time *jw»d patience would have enabled 
me to observe a thousand things more curious and 
wonderful# (ban what I have mentioned. For m- 
, stance, how" they lend and recover lean*; whether 
it be in the same quantity, or with usury : whether 
they pay the strangers that work tor them, &c. 1 

i do not thfnk It ii!ipo.x*d>Ie # 1o examine all those things; 
and it yrould be a gieat curiosity to know by what 
maxims tliey govern themselves. Perhaps such u 
’ .knowledge might be of solae use to us.* 

‘ hey are never ^tafleed by aoy enemies in a 
body, as* it i- •reported of bees.. Their only fear 
proceeds# fron/ Turds, which soinetypes eat# their 
corn whe,n they lay it out m the sun ; but they keep 
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Hinder ground when they are afraid of thieves. 
It is said that some birds eat them ; but I never 
saw any instance of it., They are aUo infeed I>y 
small worms ; but they turn them out and kill 
them. I observed that they punish those 'ants 
which probably had been wanting to their duty ; 
nay, sometimes they killed them ; which they did 
in the following manner. Three or four ants tell 
upon one. and gulled her several ways, utyil she 
was torn in pieces. Generally speaking they live 
Very quietly ; ftom whence I infer that they have 
a veiy Mcvcre discipline among themselves, to keep 
so good pn older; or that they are' great lovers of 
peace, if they have no occasion tor any discipline. 

‘Was there ever a greater union in any com- 
monwealth? Kvery thing is common among them; 
which is not to be seen any where else, llees, ol 
which we are told so many wonderful things have 
each of them a hole in their hives, their honey is * 
their own ; every bee minds her mvn .concerns. 
The same may be said of all other animals. They 
frequently fight, to deprive one another of tljeir 
portion. It is not sp with ants: they ha ( Ve nothing 
of their own : a grain of corn wkash an ant carries 
borne i,- deposited in n common stock. It is not de- 
signed for her own use, but for the whole community ; 
there is no* deduction between a private and n com- , 
mon interest. An ant never works for herself, but for 
the society, 

‘ Whatever misfortune happens to them,* their rare 1 
and industry find out a remedy for it ; nothing dis- 
courages them. If you destroy their nests, they will 
i be repaired ifj two days.fi Any hod> may easily set* 
how ditlicult it ie to drive men* out of their habitations, 

I without destroyirg the inhabitant*?; for* as" long as 
thepnare any left, they will maintain their ground. 

~ Jjad almost forgot to tell you, Sir, that mercury 
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* 

has hitherto proved a mortal poison for them ; and 
that it is the most effectual way of d&stroying those 
insect* I can Jo something for them in this case: 
perhaps you will hear in a little time that I have re* 
concrled them to mercury.* 

pr> 
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Gnosuus h(U It'wdamanthiis habet tiurtwma Uf*ni a, 

( ailtgodque, uudUque </«/)» , subijitqm ft/ten 
'hi O' qun a pud mptros, furlo latatia inn**, 

Dnlutil in id am coyimtisa pxacula moi t< m 

\ iu(» /r». \i 
<* 

o 

Ihese are th* realms of undenting fate , 

And awful Rhadamunttuu iuUs the stati 
He hoarp, and judges each comrvmted <nmr , 

Jnqutrr's into tin* m innei , pi ict, and time , 

The eons Clous write h mu>t al) Ins acts rev ml, 
l.otlHo confess, unable to com ♦ ah 
Piom tlu fust moment of his vital bieatli, 

'1 o the last hour of utirepcntiu^ death. 

d\i\dv\ 


I was yesterday pursuing the hint which 1 men- 
tioned in my last, paper, and c pin paring together 
the industry of man with that other cion tines ; 
in which l could not but observe tint notwith- 
standing we are obliged bv duty to keep our>elus 
m cortstant employ, after the same mamiei a*' in- 
ferior annuals are prompted to it by instinct, we 
fall very short of them in this particular. We are 
here the more inexcusable, because theie is a 


greater variety of business to which we may apply 
ourvbes. Reason open-, to us a large field ot 


affairs, which other enquires are not capable oh 
Bgjtfts of prey, and 1/ beUovc all other kinds, in 
tm Sr natural state of being, div\rfe thefr time be- 
mm. action and rest. They are* always at w.orh, 
qKbteep. In short their waking hours are wholly 
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taktMi up in seeking after their food, or in consuming 
it. The human species only, to the great reproach of 
offr nacres, arc filled with complaints, that 4 the *lay 
hangs heavy on tfiem,’ that 4 they do not know what 
to du*wiih themselves,’ that 4 they are at a loss how 
to pass away their time,’ with many of the like shame- 
ful murmurs, which we often find in the mouths of* 
those who are styled * rea-onabh beings. 1 How moil- 
st rpim are such (expressions among cultures, who have 
’the labours of the mind, as well as those of the body, 
to Inrush tluwn with proper \ ♦ ijrinvmeuts ? Who, 
basicks the buMin^s of their propei callings and pro— 
fessiuifl, ran aj'ply them^elve-* to the dutitm of reli- 
gioii, to nu ditauon, to t hi* reading of useful books, Uf 
discourse ! In a word, ^ who may exercise themselves 
in the unbounded pursuits of knowledge a id virtue, 
jftid every hour of tiuir lives make themselves wiser 
or better than tliev were befoie ! 

,, After having been taken up for some time in this 
course of (bought, I diverted myself with a booh ac- 
cording to my usual custom, in order to unbend ifly 
min<j before l \v*nt to sleep. The book I made use 
•®f on this oScasion was Lucian, jyheru 1 amused my 
thoughts for abou^^m hour among the dialogue* of 
the dead, which in all probability produced the b 1- 
lowmg dreaw. 

# I was conveyed, methought, into the *eift ranee »of 
the infernal regions, where 1 saw Hhadaiuundui*, one 
of the judges of the dead, seated in h!s tribunal. On . 
bis left-hand stood the keep^f of Erebus, on the right, 
the keeper, or Elysium. I was* told he at upon wo- 

men that day, there being several of the sex lately 
Arrived, who had not yet Jhcir man .iofuj argued 
them. I was surprised t $ hear him a^k •every one of 
them the salne ijuistion, naim'y. ‘ Whav they had 
been doing?’ UponUiis question beitfg proposed 
to the whole assembly, they stared one upon another, 
vouTicvni. 
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as Dot knowing what to unswu He* then mtciro- 
gated each of them upiritcly ‘ Madam/ says hi 
to the fust ot them, von have bun upon tin ea th 
above fifty year 8 whit have you 1* on doing thin 
all this wbih p ‘ Doing ” says sht, 4 re ally 1 do not 
know what 1 have bun doin e I disiri 1 nnv luu 
r tune given mi lo re collie t \ltir about lull ai 
hour’s pause, she told him, tint ‘■he hid bun pi tying 
at crimp, upon vvhih li had un imhus bukonul to 
tht kuptr on his u t hand t( tikt hu fnto cus- 
tody And you, Madam’ sav* th mdgi, ‘that 
look with such a soil md 1 uiguislnng hn I tliyik 
you set out tor this place m your n iie-aml-tCW ntu th 
*yiar, and what have you been doing all this while * 

1 had a gnat dial ol bu*mess on my hand* ’ ^*i)s 
she, 4 bung takt n up tlu hiM^twilvi yi us ol my lit(, 
m drosing a jointed baby, aTid all the uimmiu^ p rt 
ot it m nading plays and icinancis’ ‘Vtry well 7 
say 3 lu, 4 you havt employed your tuei gooj 
purpose Away with her** r I'iie bt \t ,w i-> a pi i n 
countiy woman 4 Well Misti cv*/ s*\-> llh idaman- 

thus, ‘ and what Imt you bun dony* r 4 \n t j^leas 
your worship/ &ay^ she% 4 I did not li i quilt (oi t,v 
years, and m thaf time broug 1 my husbind si veil 
daughters, madt him nine thousand chitsfs, and It ft 
my eldest gnl with him to look aitei K his houst in 
my abse^wf, and who, 1 may virnure to ^ay, is a^ 
pretty a housewife as any in tht country 7 Uhada- 
manthus smiled at the simplicity of the good woman, 
and ordered the keepei ot Elysium to take hi r int£ 
Jfeu s care ‘ And you fair lady/ says he, ‘ what have 
Iftu been doing these hve-and- thirty years ‘ I 
nuve been doing no hfcrt, I assure you, Sir/ say* 
she ‘ That if well/ slid^ie, ‘ but what good have 
you been doing r The lady wai m great confusion 
authis qu^tion, and not knov^ng wha' to answer, t 
th# two keepers leaped out to seize her at the same 
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time ; the one look her by the hand to convey her to 
Elysium, the other caught hold of her to carry her 
away to Erebus. . But Rhadamanthus observing* on 
ingenuous modesty in her countenance and behaviour, 
bid. them both to let her lon*o, and set her aside for 
are-examination is hen he was more at leisure. An 
"old woman, of a proud and sour look, presented* 
herself at the bar, and being asked, what she had 
, huMPiltfing ( 4 Truly,’ say** she, 4 Mmvo lived three- 
score and ten jcmts in a ver\ wicked world, and was 
so angiy thr behaviour of a parcel of young flirts— 
that 1 passed most of my last fears in condemning 
the follies o( tin* times ; 1 was every day blaming the 
silly conduct of people tfbout me, in order to deter 
thrtse 1 conversed wijh, from falling into the like 
errors and miscarriages.’ * Very well,’ says llhada- 
mnnthua, ‘ but did ) oil keep the same watchful eye 
o\er ypur own actions? 1 ‘Why truly/ says she, 
1 was taken up with publishing the faults of 
x n thers, that 1 Mmd no time to consider my own.’ 
S Madam,’ says Khadamanthus, ‘be pleased to file 
off in the left, ;«nd make room tor the venerable ma- 
tron that stands behind you.’ • Old gentlewoman,’ 
sa\s he, ‘I think *you are fourscore. You have 
beard the question, what have yuu been doing so 
lung in tin* world !’ ‘ All, Sir,’ says she, 4 I have 

•been doing what .1 sh.oiild not hav5 done, '""’but l had 
made a firm resolution to have changed my life, if i 
had »o # t buen snatched off by an untimely end.* 
* Madam,’ ^ays he, 4 you •will please to follow your 
leader ; and, spying another ftf the same age, inter- 
rogated her in the same forty. To which the matron 
‘implied, 4 I havw been the jwife of a husband who 
was as dpnr^ to in his* olu age as ift*his youth. 1 
1 have been a moling, pnd very happjr in ifriy children, 
whom l endeavoured to bring up in e\*ry thingMtat 
is good, My ylde*»t son is blest by the poor, and 
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beloved by every one that knows him. I lived within 
my own family, and left it more wealthy than I 
f'oujpd it. 1 Rhaduninntlms who knew' the yalue'bf 
the old lady, smiled upon her in sueh a manner, that 
the keeper of Elysium, who knew his office, reached 
out his hand to her. He no sooner touched her but 
'her wrinkles vanished, her eyes sparkled, her cheeks' 
glowed with blushes, and she appeared in full bloom 
and beauty. Atyoung woman observing t^at »his 
officer, who conducted the happy to Eh) sunn, was 
so great a beautitier, longed to be ?n Ins hands; 
so that pressing through the ciotul, she w*as the ncv<t 
that appeared at the bar; and beingf asked wfiat she 
imd been doing the iivosuul-twenty > ears that she 
had passed in the world, 4 1 have endeavoured, 1 says 
she, 4 ever since I came to yea is of discretion, to 
make n^ysolf lovely, and gam admirers. In order to 
it, 1 passed my time in bottling up May-dew, in- 
venting white- wadies, mixing colours, cutting ouw 
patches, consulting my glass,' Milling my complexion, 
tehrmg otF my tucker, sinking my stays — 1 Rhadr- 
manthu.s, without hearing her out, «gavc the si gn to 
take )ier off. Upop the approach ot the ket per of 
Erebus, her colour faded, her^ce was puckered 
up wuth wrinkles, and her whole person lost in 
deformity. * 

1 was'llren surprised with a distant sound of a 
whole troop of females that came forward, laugh- 
ing, singing, and dancing. I was very, desirous to 
know the reception they tyould meet with, and withal* 
was very apprehensive, that RhadaiuantUus would 
spoil their mirth : but at their nearer approach the 
noise grew' io very great that it awakened me. » * 
I lay sometime, retiming in myself on the odd- 
Hess of this dream, and could nut Yorbear asking my ‘ 
jQjfc'fi heart w^at I was doing ! f tmswered myself, 
was writing Guardians. If ipy readers make 
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*is good u^e of*tius work as I design the} should* I 
hope it will m»ur he imputed to mi as a woik that is 
win and unpiohtable. 

I bffall conclude this papcV with recommending to 
tluni.lhe same short self-examination. If ivory one 
ot them fiequentlv lajs his hand upon Ins heart, and 
^considers whai h< doing, it will check him in all the, 
idle ot whit ii worse, the nt mua moments ol hie, 
hit up his mind uhtn it is i mining 4 tyn in a series of 
•memkroni u lions, and cncomige him when he is 
Migagid in tljosi which art >irtuous and laudable 
Ij/ a woid, it will wry much {alienate that guilt 
which tin best ol nun have loison to at knowledge in 
tint! duly coutessions, jl having undone those 
tliyig^ which ihe\ ought to hive done, and ol domg 
tho"C things which thej ought not to have done. 1 

<rr. 
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Prmnl t el imo tolh ** de f*i ndu 
Alwtale corpus , t el tuperom 
teilerr JutiiribLs tuumj fto\ 

HOK. 1 OJ, ix\\ 2. 

Whoso force is «lronj, amfrjui 1 to raise 
Uic lu»(sttoth< hiphest p|«c< , 

Or wiih a uond'rou* fall 
To lump tin liaujL, hty lomr, 

Ant? turn pioud triumph'* to a funei xl. 

cri r f fl 


Bin, 

Having read over \our paper uf Tuesday last, .n 
winch you recommend tin puisuits r ot wisdont‘and 
knowledge to those jI the lair <s ' , who have much 
time l>mg upon their hands, and among other motives 
make vise ot this, that several w omen, thus accom- 
plished, have raised themselves by it to considerable 
* posts of honour and fortune * l shad beg leave to give 
you an instance of this kind, which many now living 
can testify the truth of, and which 1 can assure yoq 
is matter of fact. r 

About twelve years ago, I was familidily acquaint- 
ed with a gpntleman who was in a post that brought 
him u yearly revenue, }?ufiicient to live very hand- 
somely upon. "He had a wife, a, id no child but a 
daughter, whom he bred up, ‘as* I thought, too high 
for one that* could expect no other fortune than such 
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a one as her fotlior could raise out of the income of 
his place ; which, as they managed it, was scarce suf- 
ficient for their ordinary expenses. Miss Hetty had 
alvvnfs the best *ort of clothes, and was hardly allow- 
ed to keep company but with those above her rank; 
so that it was no wonder she grew proud and haughty 
towards those she looked upon as her inferiors. 
There lived by them a barber who had a daughter 
about miss’s age, that could speak French, had read 
StVerftl books at her leisure hours*, # and was a perfect 
mwtre^s of hei needle, and in all kinds ftf female 
manufacture! She was at the k same time a pretty, 
'modest, witty girl. Slie was Hired to come to misa 
an hour or two every day. to talk French with her, 
and teach her to work* but miss always treated her 
with gieat contempt i and when Molly gave her any 
advice, rejected it with scorn. 

About the same time several young feljows made 
tliei r* addresses to Miss Hetty, who had indeed a great 
deal of wit and beajity, had she not been infected 
with so 'much vanity and self-conceit. Antony the 
rest was a plain sober young man, who loved her aP 
ntost to $lish*action. His passion w as the common 
tfilk of the neighbourhood, who used to be often dis- 
coursing with Mr. T ’s angel, for that was th$ 

name lie always gave her in primary conversation. 
As Ins circumstances were very indifferent, he being 
a younger brother, Mrs. Betty rejected Ifi’ur.* witji dis- 
dain. Insomuch that the young man, as is usual 
among those who are crossed in love, put himself 
aboard the fleet, with a resolution to seek his fortune 
and foYget his mistress. ‘This was very happy foi 
him, for in a very few years, being concerned in se- 
veral capture^ he broughj home with him an estate 
©f about, twelve thousand pounds. •' 

Meanw r hile t cky« and years tfent on, miss lived 
high, and learnt but little, moat of* her taw? being 
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employed in reading plays nnd practising to ilancc, ' 
in which she arrived at great perfection. When of 
a sudden, nt a change of ministry, her father lost lii^ 
place and was forced to* leave London, where he 
could no longer Hve upon the foot he had formerly 
done. Not many years after, I was told the poor 
gentleman whs dead, and had left his widow and 
atuighler in a very desolate condition, but l could 
not learn where to find them, though l mndewhaun- 
qnirv 1 could ; anil I must own, I immediately sus- 
pected their pride would not sutler them to be seen or 
relieved by any of their former acquaintance*. 1 had 
left inquiring after them for some years, when 1" hap- 
pened, not' long ago, as I was asking at a house for a 
gentleman I had some business with, to be led into 
purlour by a handsome young *v\oman, >vho 1 pre- 
sently fancied was that very daughter I had so long* 
sought in. vain. My suspicion increased, when I ob- 
served her to blush at the sight of me, and, to 'avoid 
a** much as possible, looking upon, or spyakmg to me; 
‘Madam,’ said 1, ‘ are not you Mrs. Suclwi-ono !\ 
At which wmrds the tears ran down her cheek**, and' 
she would fain have retired without givbngjuie an an- 
swer ; but I stopped* her, and b^ir.g to w T ait awhile 
for the gentleman I was to speak to, I resolved not to 
lose this opportunity! of satisfying my curiosity. 1 
could not wt-y discern by her dress, which was gen- 
teel, though not fine, whether she wan the mistress of 
♦he house, or only a set van t ! but supposing her to 
be ‘1 am glad. Madam,’ said I, ‘•after 

liavVHpng inquired after you, to have -o happily 
met wifn you, and to find you mistress ufso fine 
,a place.* These words were like to have spoiled 
all, and threw her into such disorder, that it w as * 
some time before she could recover fiherself: but as 
soon as shte. was able to speak, * fcur^ .said sjie, ‘ you 
are.jnistakeft ; r am but a servant.* Her voice fell in 
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last words and she burst again into tears, l 
w as snriy to have occasioned in her so much grief- 
^tiul (^illusion, and said what l could to comfort Uer.« 
4 Alas, Sir,’ said she, 4 rny oondiyon is much Getter 
thaw I deserve, I have the kindest and best of women 
for my mistress. She is wife to the gentleman you 
come to speak withal. You know her very well, and 
have olten seen her with me.’ To make my story 
•dw>rt, r 1 found that my hue friend's daughter was 
now’ a servant to the barber's daughter, whom she 
w had formerly, treated so disda>nfully. The gentleman 
** whose* house I now was, fill in love with Moll, 
and Tvnng master of a great fortune, warned her, 
and lists wuh her as happily, and as much to his 
satisfaction a - he could desire, lie treats her with all 
the friendship and respect possible, but not with more 
-than her behaviour and good qualities deserve. And 
it was with a great deal of pleasure 1 heard *her maid 
dwell sodong upon her commendation. She infoiuied 
me, that.aftcr her father’s death, her mother and 
Vhe lived for a while together in great poverty. Un^ 
nor mother's spirit could not bear the thoughts of 
? asking relifcf of any of her own, or her husband’s 
n^tj unmet nee, so 'they retired from all their friends, 
until they were providentially discovered by this now- 
married woman, who heaped on them favours upon 
favours. Her mother died shortly- while 
she lived* was better pleaded to see her daughter a 
beggar, than a servant ; but being freed by hoi death, 
she whs taken into this gentlewoman’s family, where 
she now, lived, though much more like a friend or a 
companion, than like a vuvant. 

1 „ I went home full ol tins strange adventure ; and 
about a week after, chrxnctng to be irr company with 
Mr. T.'ihfc rejeefed lover, whom L mentioned in the 
beginning of my 1 letter, I told him thcjvhole stcTy of 
his angel, not .questioning but he would feel on this 
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occasion, the usual pleasures of a resenting lover, 
when he hears that fortune has avenged him of the 
cruelty of his mistress. , As I was recounting *o him 
at large these several particulars, I observed that he 
covered* his face with his hand, and that his bVeast 
heaved as though it would have hurst cd, which I took 
M first to have been a fit of laughter ; but upon lift- * 
ing up his head, I saw his eyes all red with weeping. 
He forced a sulV.e at the end of my story, ancU; ■_ 
parted. 

About a fortnight after, 1 received from him the 
following letter : * 

*> 

DK.VR SIB, 

1 am infinitely obliged to you for bringing me 
news of my angel. I have since married her, and 
think the low circumstances she was reduced to a 
piece of* good luck to both of us, since it ha* quite 
removed that little pride and vanity, which was the 
only part of hur character tlftt 1 disliked, ami given 
ime> an opportunity of showing her tin* constant and 
•inceie affection which I professed to her in the time 
M her prosperity. 
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S aUeniur mu tabula 1 , tu viubus abibis . « • 

“ HOR. 2 Sat. i, vcr. ult. 

IMITAT F.f)* 

" Mv Lards the judges laugh, and you’re dismiss'd. 

POPE. 

Ekom writing the history oflions, 1 lately went off 
to that of ants; bgt to my great surprise, I find 
fhaT some of my good readers have taken this last to 
be a work of invention, which was only a plain nar- 
rative of matter of fact. They will, several of them, 
have it that my last Thursday and Friday’s papers’ 11 ' 
Vc full of cencealed satire, and that I hav6 attacked 
people in the shape of pismires, whom 1 durst not 
, meddle wift in the shape of men. I must confess 
that 1 write with' fear and trembling ever since that 
ingenious person the Examiner, in his little pamphlet, 
which was* to make way for one of his following 
papers, found out treason in the won! • * 

But 1 shall, lor the future, leave my friend to 
manage the controversy in a separate work, being 
.unwilling to (ill with disputes a paper which wa* 
undertaken purely out of good-will to my country- 
men. I must therefore declare that those jealousies 
a^id suspicions, „ which have been raisfcd in some 
weak minds, by means #f the two a,bdve- mentioned 
discourses concerning ^ants or pismires, are altogether 

Nos. 157, 158, 
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groundless. There is not an emmet in all that 

* whole narrative who is either whig or tory ; and I 
' could wish, that the individuals of,ali parties : amo»g 
ur, had the goad of their country at heart, and 
endeavoured to advance it by the same spirit of 
frugality, justice, and mutual benevolence, as are 
•visibly exercised by the members of those little com-' 
mon wealths. 

After this shof* preface, I shall lay before lpy^r’- 
der a letter or two which occasioned it. 


MR. fRONSIDE, 

I have laid a wager with a friend of mine abgut 
file pigeons that used to pe&k up the com which 
belonged to the ants. I say ttflt by these pigeon 
you mean the Palatines. He will needs have it that 
• they were the Dutch. We both agree that jihtf papers 
ppon the strings were pamphlets, Exajninep?, and the 
a like. We beg you will satisfy us in this particular^ 
because the wager is very considerable, and you wUl 
much oblige two of your t „ 

* f . Daily Readers. 


OLD^^lN. r 

Why so rusty? Will you never leave your 
innuendoes ? Do you think it bard to find out 
, wbQiits the tulip in ydjir last Thursday's paper ?< 
v Or can you imagine «that three nests otao^ is such 
a disguise, that the plainest reader * cannot see 
three kingdoms through it? The blowing up of ,4 
neighbouring* -settkmen t? frhere |here Way a race 
of poor beggarly ants, ytfMer t a worse form of 
g^yentntenv is not so difficult to* be explained as 
you imagine* Dunkirk is not yet demolished. 
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Your ant9 are enemies to rain, are they ? Old Bir- 
mingham, no more of your ants, ii you do not intern? 
to Stic up a nest.of hornets, • • * 

* Wili- Wasp, 


DEAR GUARDIAN, 

Calling in yesterday at a cofft*<Miouso in the city, 

I saw a very short, corpulent, angry man. reading 
gpur paper aWout the ant*. I observed that ho red- ; 
cfened and swelled over every sentence of it. After 
having perused it throughout, he laid it down upon 
the table, called the vvmnan of the coffee-house to 
him, and asked her, ii^a magisterial voice, if she knew 
what she did in taking such papers l The woman 
Ifcas in such a confusion, that I thought it piece of 
jharitjr to interpose in her !>ehaif, and asked him 
whether he had found any thing in it of dangerous 
mport? Sif/ said lie, ‘ it is a republican paper 
jrom one end to the other, and if the author had Iiis # 
fesp/ts’ — He h«re grew so exceeding choleric and 
lerce, that^lie could not proceed; till after having 
ecovered himself, *llte laid his finger upon thu follow- 
ng sentence, and read it with a very stern voice: — 
Though ants are very know ing, I do not take them 
o be conjurors; find therefore they*Cfffllft*flSt guess 
,hat I had put sprue com in that room. I perceived 
br several 4&ys that they were very much perplexed* 
md went a^great way tojetch their provision^ I 
vas not willing for some time to make them mote 
my : for I had a mind to know whether they would 
itf ast find out the treasure, and see it at a great distance, 
ind whether smelling enJbit^l them t* show what is 
rood for their n^r^hment/ Thftn throwing the 
taper upoif the Able— 6 Sir/ say* he* * these wbgs 

VOL. XV III. - S ■ 
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are not to be suffered— I would engage out of this 
""sentence to draw up an indictment that’ — He here 
'lost his voice a second time, in the extremity of his ' 
rage; and the whole company, who were all ot them 
tories, bursting out into a sudden laugh, he threw 
down his penny in great wrath, and retired with a 
tftost formidable frown. 

This, Sir, I thought fit to acquaint you with, 
that you may make what use of it you please^ I 
only wish that you would sometimes diversify your 
papers with many other pieces of natural history, 
whether of insects or animals ; this being a subject 
which the most common reader is capable of under- 
standing, and which is very,.diverting in its nature ; 
besides that, it highly redounds to the praise , of 
that Being who has inspired' the several parts of 
the sensitive world with such wonderful and diflefter. 
kinds of instinct as enable them to provide for them- 
selves, and preserve their species in that state or exist- 
ence wherein they are placed. These is, no party 
’concerned in speculations of this nature, which, in* 
stead of inflaming those unnatural heats that preve.l 
among us, and take up most of our the ugbts, may 
divert our minds to subjects *hnt are useful, and 
suited to reasonable creatures. Dissertations of this 


kind are the more proper for your purpose, as they 
do not tfefpnK. ar.y depth of mathematics, or any pre- 
vious science to quality the reader for the understand- 
ing of them. To this I might add, that it is a shame 
for ft&u 1 q be ignorant of these worlds of wonders, , 
Which are transacted imthe midst of then), and not be 

S uainted witli those objects which are every w r here 
ore their eyes. To this I further r might add, that 
jbveral are of opinion, therG* is no other use in many 
0 these creatures, than furmlb matter' of con-- 
teajfcl atiou aid wf^der tp" thdse # ifiiubitanu of the 
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earth, who are its only creatures that are capable 
of it. 

• I am, S1Y, 

Your constant Header. 

and humble Servant, 


After having pre>rnt»d my reader with this set of 
letters which are all upon the sayie subject, 1 shall 
hero* insert one that has no relation to it. But it has 
always been my maxim never to refuse going out of 
■my way to "do any honest map a service, especially 
w law I have jm interest in it in y self. ^ 

MOST VENERABLE NkSTOU. 

• 

As you are a person that very eminently distinguish 
■yburself in the promotion of the public good, I desire 
your friendship in signifying to the town •what con- 
cerns the greatest good of life, health. 1 do assure 
you. Sir, there is in d vault, under the Exchange in 
('ornhill, over against Pope's- head-alley, a parcel #f 
iv runch wine&Jull of the seeds of good humour, cheet- 
fnfriess, a%d friendly mirth. 1 have been told, the 
l(iani(»d of our n&tton agree, tTiere is no such thing as 
bribery in liquors ; therefore 1 shall presume to send 
you of it* lest you should think it inconsistent with 
integrity to recommend what yoifcd sr» i fr >t lynlersland 
by experience. "In 'the mean time please to insert 
this, that every man may judge for himself. 

I ;un, Sir, &c. 
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■' ' f new turn genfruso pectus honcsto. PF.RS. Sat. it. 74. 

A genuine virtue ot a vigorous kind. 

Vine m the, la.t icccsse* of the Bund. DRYE EN\ 

Every principle that is a motive to good action* 
ought to be encouraged, since men arc of so different 
a make, that the same principle does not wofk equally 
upon all minds. What some men are prompted to 
by conscience, duty, or religion, which are tmly dif- 
ferent names tor the same thing, others hre prompted 
f$> by honour. 

The sense of honour is of so fine- and delicate a 
nature, that it is only *o be met with in rrftnds which 
are naturally noble, or in such “have been culti- 
vated by good examples, or a refined education. 
This paper, therefore, is chiefly designed^for those 
who by inetRtPKft any of these advantages are, or 
ought to be, actuated by this glorious principle. 

But, as nothing is more pernicious than 4 principle 
f of action, when it is misunderstood, I shall consider 
honour with respect to three sorts of men -First of 
with regard to those who have a right notion of it. 
^Secondly, with regard to those who hive a mistaken 
, notion of it And thirdly, 1 with regrfd to thus* who 

r at it as chimerical, and turn it into ridicule. 

la* the first* place* true honour, (hough 1 H be a 
^tfeenf^rinciple from religion, is that which pro- 
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duce-t the same effects. The lines of action, though 5 
drawn from different pasjts terminate in thu sarrth 
point. Religion embraces virtue,, ns it is enjoined 
nf the laws of God ; honour, as it is graceful to 
human nature. The religious man fears, the mart 
of honour scorns to do an ill action. The latter con- 
siders vice as something that is beneath him, the 
ot4i$r as something that is offtfisivo tp the Di- 
vine Being. The one as what is unbecoming, the 
j?thcr as what i* forbidden. Thus Seneca speaks 
in the natural and genuine language of a man of 
honour, wheft he declares, that were ttare no God 
to see or punish vice# he would not commit it, be- 
cause it is of so metyi, so base, and so vile a nature. 

I shall conclude this head with the description of 
Sonour in the part of young Juba: 

* Honour's a sacrccl tie, the law of kings, 

The nob If mind's distinguishing perfection. 

That aids and strengthens virtue where it meets he% # 
And imitates her actions where she i* not, 

# It ought u#t to be sported with. ’ CATO. 

^ • 

III the second *place, we are to consider those 
who have mistaken notions of honour. And these 
are such as establish any thing to themselves for a 
powrt^of honour, which is conm«sf* either *(o the 
laws of God,* or of their country ; who think it 
more honourable to revenge than to forgive an in- 
jury; who make no fruple of telling a lie, but’ 
would.put any man to death that accuses them of 
it ; who are more careful to guard their reputation 
by their cou^ge, than by their virtue. True forti- 
tude, js indee^ so b&oifhng in hptftan nature, that 
he who* wants it scarce deserves the name of a, 
man > but wd find several who so much abufe this 
notion, that.they place the whole idea of honour 
in a kind *of biutai courage; by which means we 
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i* Lave had many among us who have called themselves 
men ot honour, that would have been a disgrace to a * 
gibbet. In a word,* the man who sawihoes any 
duty of a reasonable creature to a prevailing inside 
or fashion, who looks upon any thing as honour- 
able that is displeasing to his Maker, or destructive 
to souet), who thinks himself obliged by this prin- 
ciple to the practicAof some virtues and not of others, 
is by no means to be reckoned among true men of 
honour. 

Timogenes was a lively instance of one actuated 
by false honour Timogenes would smile •‘at a 
roan's jest who ridiculed Ijh Maker, and at the 
same tune run a man through the body that spoKe 
ill of his bund Tnnogents Would have scorned 
to have betrayed a stcret, that was mtiusted wnh 
him, thoifgh the fate of his country depended upon 
the discovery of it Tirnogeues took away the life 
of a young fellow in a duel, for having spoken ill 
v>f 'Belinda, a lady whom he himself had seduced 
in her jouth, and betrayed into want^and ignominy 
To clo&e his character, Timogenes, afonr having 
ruined several poor tradesmen 1 *, families who had 
trustt d imn, sold his estate to satisfy his creditors, 
but, hkt* a man of honour, disposed of al^he money 
he coul<i mcifc'/m// it, m the paying off fos play 
debts, or, to speak in hi& own language, his debts of 
honour 

In tirorthird place, we aye to consider ‘those per- i 
sons^Mp treat this principle as cbnriencal, and 
turn ^Bmto nchcule Men who are professedly of 
no honour, are^f a more profligate and abandonee^ * 
nature than even those who* are muated b* false 
notions of it, as\ there are more hopes of a* heretic 
thanOof an atheist These son! c3 nnfamy consider 
honour with old Syphax, m the play before-men- 
twwied, as a fine imaginary notion 4 thai* teds Way 
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young unexperienced men* and draws them into , 
real mischiefs, while they # are engaged in the pur* 
suits of a shallow. These are generally persons 
wWb* in Shakspeare's phrase, 4 are worn and hack- 
neyed in the ways of men; ' whose imaginations are 
grown callous, and have lost all those delicate sen- 
timents which are natural to minds that are inno- 
cent and undepraved. Such old# battered miscreants 
ridicule every thing a9 romantic that cornea in 
competition. with their present interest, and treat 
jSose persons as visionaries, who dare stand' up ill 
a cofrupt age for what has not its immediate re- 
ward joined to it. 'fh© talents, interest, or ex- 
perience of such men, make them very often use- 
ful in all parties, a fid at all time's. But whatever 
•\fealth and dignities they may arrive at, they ought 
to consider, that every one stands as a Wot in the 
annals of his country, who arrives at the temple of 
honour .by #nny other way than through that of 
virtue. 
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Pfopuim ho et, * prvdtn ur f tonctUare nil ammo* hnmmum, t* 
ad usuMtuos adjunct h * , CICLP 1 

* • 

The art of f rntU ncc lies in the esteem of the world, 

and turning it to a man s ownyudvanU^t 

• 

I w vs the otlu»r day m company at my Lady 
Li/ardV when there came in among us their cou-ih 4 
Tom, wno is one of tlio»o country squires \Jiat set 
up for plain honest gentlemen who apeak their minds 
Tom is in short a lively, impudent <4o win and has 
r wft enough to have made him a pleasant companion 
had it been polished and icctified .by good yia/- 
ners. Tom had no\, been a quarter ot hour with 
us, before he sot every one in the? company a blush- 
ing, by some blunt question, or unlucky observation. 
He asked the Sparkler it her wit had got her a 
husband; tftfrMftld her eldest sister # she lookea *1 little 
wan under the eyes, and that it was time for her to 
look a b out her, it she did not design to lead apes m 
tha^Hp world. The gfyod Lady Luard, who suta 
feMRbre than her daughters on such /ia occasion 
desired her cousin Thomas with a smile, not to be sc 
severe on his relations ; to which die booby replyecl 
with a rude ‘country laifgh? ‘ If 1/ne not ^mistaken 
aunt, you were a mother at fifteen, and why d< 
yofl expect r that your daughters* should fye maid 
till five-end-twenty !* I endeavour to divert thi 
discourse; when, wiljiout taking notice otVhat ] 
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said, ‘ Mr. Ironside/ says he, * you fill my cousins 1 
Jheads with your fine notions, as )ou cull them; can!" 
you toach them W make a pudding? 1 I must confess* 
he put me out of countenance with Uis rt^tic raillery, 
so that I made some excuse, and Hell the room. 

This fellow’s behaviour made me rellect on the 
“usefulness of complaisance, to make all conversation 
agreeable. This, though in itself it bo scarce reck- 
oned in the number of moral virtffis, is that which 
gives a lustre to every talent a man can be possessed of. 


ilfc^vas Plato's advice to an u n’poli&hed writer, that he 
should sacrifice to the Graces. In the same manner 


I would advise every man of learning, vVho would 
not appear in the world ti mere scholar or philoso- 
pher, to make himself master of the social virtue 

M ph I have here mentioned. 

Complaisance renders a superior amiablc % an equal 
agreeable, and an inferior acceptable. It .smooths 

•distinction, sweetens conversation, and makes every 

* one in tire edmpany pleased with himself. It p^o- 
Jluces good nature and mutual benevolence, encourages 
tile Jtimorous, sooths the turbulent, humanizes the 

* fierce, and distinguishes a society of civilized persons 
from a confusion of Ravages. In u word, complaisance 
is a virtue that blends all orders of men together in a 
friendl y intercourse of words and actions, and * js 

►•suiteerro that equality in human nafTTTe tvhicll every 
one ought to consider, so far as is consistent with the 
order apd economy of the world. * 

* If we coufjl look into tho secret anguish and afflic- 
tion of every man's heart, we ^should often find thtit 
more of it arises from little imaginary distresses, such 
aft checks, frowrwL contradictions, expressions of con- 
tempt, amd # (whaft Shak^peare reckon* among other 

"evils under the suri 
- • # 7 

* -f- — The proud man’s contumely, 


at patfent merit of the unworthv takes*. ’ 
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• than from the more real pams and calamities of life 
'Hit only im thod to remove tlu*e imaginary distress# 
as mu< h d'i possible out ot human Rh , wouhTbo the 
universal puttue of suih an ingenious compUuftincc, 
as 1 have been here dcsiribing which as it is a vir- 
tue, may be d< lined to bt, ‘a constant endeavour Ufc 
please thoM whom xx e converse with, so fai as wc 
may do it innoceotly ’ I slull here idd, that I know 
no tli mg so cfhetual to rain a man s lortune com-" 
plaisanct which recommends more to the favour of 
the great, than wit, 'knowledge or any a her talTTi^ 
whatsoever 1 find this consideration very prettily 
illustrated by a little wild Arabian tale which I shall 
here abridge lor the sake of^ my leader, alter having 
again warned him that 1 do r not recommend to him 
such inimptmiiLnt and v ic ioih complaisanct isufi*4* 
consist! ht with honour and mtegrit) 

Schacabac, being reduced to gicit pqjcrtv <md r 
having eat nothing lor two days togtth* r, made a vim * 
to a noble Barmecide in Persia, who vva* very hospit- 
able, but xvithal a gnat humourist The BarroeuM. 
was sitting at Ins table that seemed icatJ^ covered for 
an entertainment l pon hearing Schac abac’s com- 
plaint, he desired him to sit down and fall on He 
then gave him an emptv plate, ami nsked,him how lie 
liked his Si hat abac, who was*%^\an of 

wit, and resolved to comply with the Barmecide in all" 
hi* huMurs, told him it was admirable, and at the 
same limb m imitation *ot the other, lifted* up th§ 
empty spoon to hi 4 * mouth with great pleasure The 
Barmecide then asked him if he ever saw whiter 
bread # Schacabac, who saw neither bread nor mea% 

* If I did not like it, y#m nay b^sure,’ says he, ** I 
should not eat «o heartily of it * You oblige ma 
mightily,’ replied die Baimecide,®ipray me help 
\ou to tins Ug of a goose.’ Schacabac reached out 
his plate andjrtcoived nothing on it wjthgrefc* cheer* 
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fulness. Ah lie was eating very heartily on Litis ima- 
ginary goose, ami crying up the sauce to the shies# 
•the Barmecide desired him lo keep a corner of his, 
stomach for a toasted lamb, fed with pislncho^nit*. 
andJhfter having called for it, as though it laid really 
been served up, ‘ Here is a dish/ says he, 4 that you 
» will see at nobody’s table but my own. 1 Slmcahfu: 
was wonderfully delighted with the taste of it, ‘which 
is like nothing/ says he, 1 I ever c{U#before.’ Several 
other nice dishes were served up in idea, which both 
of them coimpended, and fcugU’d on alter the finmts 
TJShncr* 'Fins was followed by »u invisible desert, no 
part d’ which tie lighted Schacabac so mugh as a cer- 
tain lozenge, which the Barmecide told hint was a 
s^eet-meat of Ins own invention. Schacubuc at length 
being courteously rep toadied by the Barmecide, that 
ifc^had no stomach, and that he cut nothing, and' at 
the saint* time being tired with moving linf jaws up 
and dflwjp to no purpose, desired to be excused, for 
that really he ;vas so full he could not eat a bit more. 

** Come, then, says the Barmecide, 4 the doth ahull bo 
> 1 ' moved, and you shall taste of my wines, which I 
ma f say, w^hout vanity, are the* best in Persia.’ He 
then filled both thoifeglasscs ouf of an empty decanter. 
Schacabac would have excused himself from drinking 
so much a^pnee, because he said he was a little quar- 
relsojj&srfffi his liquor ; however being. pr»roed a to it, he 
pretended to take It off; having before-hand praised the 
colour, and afterw ards the flavour. Being plied with , 
I two or three other imaginary bumpers ol different 
wines, egusflly delicious, 4n<i a little vexed with his 
fantastic trbat, he pretended to grow flustered, and 
•gave the Barmecide a good box on the ear, but imme- 
inately recover?^ himself#* Sir,’ say# he 4 I beg ten 
, thousand pardons, but 1 told you before, that it was 
my misfortune to fie quarrelsome in my^drink.’ •The « 
Barmeqjue could not but smile at the humour of hid . 
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guest, and, instead of being angry at him, * I find/ 
*says he, * thou art a complaisant fellow, and deservest 
* to b'» entertained in my house. Smee thou canst ac- 
commodate thyself to my humour, we will no^ eat 
together in good earnest.* Upon winch, calling for 
his suppei, the rice soup, the goose, the pistacho 
lamb, the several other nice dishes, with the desert, the' 
lozenges and all the variety ol Persian wmes were 
served up suecesIfVely one after another ; and*£cha- 
cabac was feasted in reality with those very thing* 
which he had before been entertained tfitty in imggpr 
nation. 
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> # . — — — mis trum esi aliena viverf qvadrd. 

JCV. bat. r. ver, % 

Haw wretched he, by cruel fortune crost, 

* Who weVer dmes, but at another*# cost.* 

a 

When I am disposed to give myself a day’s rest, I 
order the lion to be opened, and search into that ma- 
gazine of intelligence for such letters as^are to my 
purpose. The first 1 looked into comes to me from 
one who is chaplain to a great family. He treat.*# 
himself, in the beginning of it, after such a manner, 
as I am persuaded that no man of sense would treSt 
|him. Even tl^* lawyer and the physician to a man 
of quality $xpect to be used l^V gentlemen, and much 
more may any oire*of so superior a profession. I am 
by no means for encouraging that dispute, whether 
the chaplain or the master of the house be the better 
manf'dicl the more to be respected? Tile two learned 
authors. Doctor Hickes and Mr. Collier, to whom l 
might add several others, are to be excused, if the^, 
have carried the point af little too high in favour of 
the chaplqja, since in so corrupt an age as that we lire 
in, the popular opinion runs so far into the other 
extreme. The only controversy, between the pa- 
tron apd the t^aplaitf, (flight to bd which should 
promote the gqpd designs and interests of each 
other mefet, and for my own part I’think it % the 
happiJi circumstance in a great estate or title, that 
Wt xvii* 
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it qualifies a man for choosing out of such a learned 
aijtl valuable body of men a* that of the English 
c)<»rg\, a friend, a spiritual guide, and a companion. 
The letter I have received from one of this order, is 
{As follows : * 


MR. GUARDIAN, 

* 1 hope you will not only indulge me in the liberty 

of two or three question*, but also in the solution of 
dhem. 

I have had the honour many years of being chap- 
lain in a noble family, and of being accounted tk« 
^.highest servant in the house, either out of respect to* 
jjjtt y cloth, or because L lie in the uppermost garret. 

Whilst my old lord lived, his table was always 
padorned with useful learning ani innocent mirth, as 
Well as covered with plenty. I was not looked u par 
i"Afj a piece rof furniture fit only to sanctify and garnish 
a feast, but treuted as a gentleman, and generally 
J desired to till up the conversation an hour after I had 
£l|one my duty. But now my young lorcl is come to 
jStfhe estate, I find I am looked upon as a censor vu>nnh u 
^An obstacle to mirth and talk, and suiTerod to retire^ 
|donstantly with 4 Prosperity to the chuich’ in my 
i inbuth. I declare solemnly. Sir, that 1 have heard 
Nothing from all the fine gentlemen who visit us, 
Ignore remarkable, for half a year, than one 
looting loird vvas seven times drunk at Genoa, and 
^another had an affair with a famous courtesan at 
jVeriice. I have lately taken the liberty to stay, three 
r fout rounds beyond the church, to 1 see w hat topics 
~ discourse they went upon, but to *gfcai sur- 
have hafdly heard & word all the time besides 
Wte tdasig, Then they att^stye Mhfa my face, afu5 
I'rntow all the actions of uneasiness tilrl am gone. Inn- 
ately upoh my departure, to the words in 
)tnedy, * I find, by the noise they that 
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> — locajam rccitata teiolumitB 

jior. 2 Ep. i. m 


The same subjects we repeat. 


SIR 

I onsFRvr that many of vour late papers have ivpiv* 
dented to us thf* charm ttrs oi accomplished women; 
•but among |all of them 1 do J \ ot find a quotation 
which I expected* tb have seen m your works ; 1 
mean the character ot the mistress of a family as it it 
drawn out»at length in the hook of Proverbs, Foi 
my part, considering it only aha UTTtnan Composition, 
I do not think that there w any character in Theo- 
phrastus, which has so many beautiful particulars in 
•it, and which is drawn wiiji such elegance of thought 
and phrase, I wonder tliat i* is not written in 
of gold in the great hall of every country gentleman, 

* » * Who can ftoi a virtuous woman ! Tor tor price 
is far above mbit*, * ' # 

4 Tto heart oC*hcj husband doth sal&ty trust in 
tor, so ^uftrhe shkh have no need of *pdii * 
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* She will do him good and not evil all the days of 
4u j r life. 

» ‘ She socket h wool and. flax, and \yorketh willingly 

with her hands. , , 

* Site is like the merchant’s ships, she bnngeth'her 
food from afar. 

• 4 She? riseth also while it is yet night, and givetli ' 
meat to her household, and a portion to her maidens. 

4 She oonsidenfth a field, and buyeth it ; with* the 
fruit of her hands she planted) a vinejard. 

4 She girdeth her loins with strength, nnd > strength*,, 
eneth her arms. ,v r 

‘ She jxvceiveth that her merchandise is good; her 
candle goeth not out by night. 

4 She Inyeih her hunds to fr the spindle, and Ikt 
hands hold the distaff. ^ 

* She stretcheih out her hand to the poor; yea sue 
ratchet h Wth her hands to the needy. 

4 She is not afraid of the snow for her household, 
for all her household are clothed with scarlet. 

* **She maketh herself coverings of iapestiy, her 
clothing is silk and purple. „ a } 

4 Her husband is jtuotvn in the gate/, when he 
sittc.th among the etdeja of the huld: 

4 She makeih fine linen, and selletjh it, and deli- 
vereth girdles unto the merchant. * 

4 Strength *and ’honour are her toothing, liUd* she 
shall rejoice in time to come 

4 She opeucth her mouth ^ jfflih wisdom, and in her 
tongue is the law of kindn£s||p 

* She look^li well tc the ways of her household, 
and eateth uftfce bread of idleness. 

4 Her clnQren arise up, and call bar blessed; h<y 
husband also, and he prai&t nher, ¥ , 

4§M Many daughters have done t virtuously, but thou 
■idlest them all. 
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‘ Favour is deceitful, ami beauty is vain, out 
a woman that feareth tho Lord, ■die shall be praised. 

* Give her of* the fruit of her hands, and let her 
own works praise her in the gates.’ • 

Your humble Servant. 


SIR, 

I ventured to your lion with the following lines, 
upGn.au assurance, that if you thoft^ht them not pro- 
per food for your beast, you would at least permit 
frj gi to tear them. 


FROM ANACREON. 


* ' A yi fwy jjrtfwv 4tC. 

Best and happiest artisan. 

Best of painters, if you can 
With your many coloured art 
Paint the mistress of my heart ; 

Describe 'the charms you hear from me 
(Her charms you could not paint and see), 
And mahc»thc absent nymph appear, 

As if \ev lovely self was4iere. 

First draw her easy-flowiag hair 
As soft and black as she is fair ; 

Anr^f your art can rise so high, 

Let breathing odours round her fly : 
Beneath the shade of flowing jot 
The iv’ry forehead smoothly set. 

With care the sable llrows extend. 

And m two arches nicely bend ; 

That the fair space, which lies between 
The meltif*; shade *mi|y scarce be, seen. 
The eye mufet be uncommon fire; 

Sparkle, languish, and desire : 

T\k throes unseen must yet be feltf 
live Pall® kill* like Venjis melt 
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The rosy cheek must seem to glow 
Amidst the white of new fallen snow'. 

Jjet her lips persuasion wear, 

In silence eb^untly fair ; 

As if the blushing rivals strove, 

Breathing and inviting love. 

Below her chin be sure to deck 
With every grace Iter polish’d neck; 

While all that s pretty, soft, and sweet. 

In the swelling bosom meet. 

The rest in ^purple garments veil ; * 

Her body, not her shape, conceal : 

Knougn, ihe lovely work is done. 

The breathing paint wit 1 * speuk anon. 

I am, Sir, 

* Your humble Servant. 


MR. IRONSIDE, 

The letter which l sent you some Mme-ago, and 
was signed English Tory, has made, as you must 
have observed, a very great bustle ir town. Tfyerc 
are come out ogams'*, me two pamphlet and two 
Examiners ; but there are printed ou my side a 
letter to the Guardian about Dunkirk, and a pam- 
phlet about Dunkirk or Dover. I am uo proper 
judge who has the better of the argument, tlurBxa- 
tniner or myself; but I am sure my seconds are 
better than his. I have addressed a defence against 
the ill treatment I have* received for my fetter 
(which ought to have made every man in England 
my friend)* U> the bailiff of Stock bridge,, because, as 
the world goes, I am to ttynk my*el£ very much 
obliged to that *booest man, and Esteem fern my 
patron, wlm allowed that fifty was,^ greater number 
Agrikne-imd-iwecuy, and burned mu to 

^pbrOuaborottfit 
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There are very many scurrilous things said against 
# me, but 1 have turned them to my advance, by 
quoting them at large, and* by that, means swelling 
tiie volume to Is. price. If l may* hr so free with 
myself, I might put you ift mind upon this occasion 
of one of those animals which ore famous for theij* 
love of mankind, that, when a bone is thrown at 
them, fall to eating it, instead of Jfcying at the per- 
son ttJio threw it. Please to road the account of the 
channel, by the map at Will’s, and ymfwiU find 
twhat I reprint concerning the importance of Dun- 
•frirlf, to its situation, very just. 
i am, Sir, 

very often your great Admirer, 

Hu h ard Steele. 


N* 1£9. THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 24, 1713, 


Calumque luan 

Jusnt OVID. Met. 1. 89. 


And bade him lift to heaven his wouU*n»£ ey t». 

In fair nsea^ier, tVhen my lteart is efieered, and I 
feel that exaltation o£ spirits which Jesuits trym 
* light and Avanoth, joined with a beautiful prospect 
of natuic, I regard myself as one placed by the 
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hand of God in the midst of an ample theatre, m 
f whirh thf* sun, moon, and slam, and fmits also, and » 
vegetables of the earth, 'perpetually* changing-' their 
poaitioiis, or their aspects, exhibit an elegant en- 
tertainment to the understanding, as well as to the 
«$e 

Thunder and lightning, ram and had, the painted 
bow, and tlu glaung comets, are decorations ol this 
mighty theatre And the sable hemisphere studded 
with spangles, the blue vault at noon, the gkmous 
gilding and rich colours in the horizon, ’ I look oito— ' 
so many sue (es-t\e scenes. » * * 

When I consider things m this light, methinks 
it is a soi t of impiety to *iavc no attention to the 
Course ot nature, and the revolutions of the hea- 
venly bodies To be regardless of thos-* phenomena 
that are placed wit hm our view, on purpose to en- 
tertain oin faculties, and display the wisdom and 
power ol their Cieator, is an aftiont to Providence 
of Ahi tame kind, (T hope it h not impious to make 
such n s.mtle) as it would be to a good poet, to sit 
out his play without minding the plot or beau tils 
ot it '• • 

And yet how few* are there who attend to the 
drama of natuie, us artificial structure, and those 
admirable jnat hints, whereby the pansiopa of a 
philosopher are gratefully agitated, and his" soul 
affected with the sweet emotions of joy and sur- 
pr^e ! 

* How many fox-hunters and rural squires ant 
be found m Great Britain, who mtf ignorant 
; they hate all this while lived on a planet; 
that the sun is several thousand times bigger than 
the earth, and that there are other worlds within 
©u%view greater and more gbneus thaqour own!* 
* Ay, but,’ says some illiterate fellow, ul enjoy 
tbft and ieaw otfmri to 'coutaropata it* 
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Yes, you ©At ami drink, and run about upon it, that 
is, you enjoy it as a brute ; but to enjoy it as a ra- 
tional* being, is to know it, to be sensible of its great- 
net^ and beauty, to l>e delighted with its harmony, 
amf by these reflections to obtain just sentiments of 
the Almighty mind that framed it. 

* The man who, unembarrassed with vulgar cares, 
leisurely attends to the dux of things in heaven, and 
thing* on earth, and observes the laws by which they 
are governed, hath secured to himself an easy and 
tv^venier^t scat, where he bdhojds with pleasure all 
*?hafl parses on the stage of nature, while those about 
him are, some* last adluop, aud ot Iters struggling for 
the highest placid, or turning their eyes from the en- 
teftaimnent prepared liy Providence, to play at push 
join with one another. 

vVitlnn this ample circumference of ti#t world, 
the glofious lights that are hung on high, the* me- 
teors in *thc middle region, the various livery of 
the earth,* and the prolusion of good things that 
distinguish the seasons, yield a prospect which an* 
mhi^Uw all human grandeur. But when wo have 
ueen frequei| returns of the safnc things, when we 
have often viewed* tfu*. heaven #and the earth in all 
their various array, our attention Hags, and our ad- 
miration jjfeafles. AH the art and magnificence in 
nature ccroldnot jmak© us pleused'vulb the s.fme en- 
tertainment, presented a hundred years successively 
to our view. 

• I am led ipto this way (If thinking by a question 
started the aether night, viz. Whether it were pos- 
sible that a man should be weary of # a fortunate 
anil healthy course of life ! My o pin kid was, that 
the bam repetition of dm same objects, abstracted 
from all other incqpveniences, w&a sbfiicien^ to 
create ir/t>ur minds a distaste of tbe # world: and 
that tW abhorrence old meg have of death, pro- 
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ceeds rather from a distrust of what may follow, 
than from the prospect of losing any present en- 
joyments. For (as arc ancient author somewhere 
expresses it) when a man has seen the vicisstfudes 
of night and day, winter and summer, spring" and 
autumn, the iciurmng fares of several parts of na- 
ture, wlntt is there further to detain hia fancy here 
below / 

Tho spectacle' indeed is glorious, and bear 
viewing several time*. But in a \ery lew scenes of 
revolving years, we feel a satiety of the sarpe ini*|g r »'' ; 
the mind glows impatient to set* the curum diUwu, 
and beho'ld new scenes disclosed ; and the imagina- 
tion ta, in this hie, filled w?th a confused idea of the 
next. , • 

Death, (on-ndtned in tins light, is no more than 
passing ^fioin one entertainment to another. If tW 
present objects are grown tiresome and distasteful, 
it is in c. icier to prepare our minds fur a “more ex-* 
4 qviaite lelisli of those whu’li are fiesFl and new, If 
the good tilings we haw* hitherto enjoyed are tran- 
sient. they will be succeeded by those whicji the 
inexhaustible power of the Deity w ’1 supply t # 
eternal ages. If the pleasures ot our present state 
on* blended with pain and uneasiness, our future 
will consist ot sincere unmixed delight^ Bhssed 
hope! the thought whereof. turns the very Hnper-* 
feet tons of our nature into occasions of comfort and 

joy. 

But what consolation ts left to the man who hath 
no hope or prospect of these things i ,V«ew him in 
that part of life, when the natu raj decay of hi® fa- 
culties concurs* with the frequency of the same ob- 
ject* to make him weary of this world; when* like a 
who hang# upon a precyploo, his present situa-* 
lion is uneasy, and, the moment that he quit| his hold, 
be is sure of sinking ipto hell or acBahdaUofr, 
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There \b not any character so h itoful as his who 
in\ents racks and tortures toi mankind. The free- 
thinker* make it ^heir bubin^s to introduce doubts f 
perplexities, and despair, into the* minds id men ; 
and, 'according to the pott’s rule, aie mo'-'t justly pu- 
nished by thur own st homes. 


Ijj* 170. FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 2 j, 171J. 


* 7 meo Danaojf, el dona J< ratten. 

\ 1RU Au. n. 19. 

1 fear yoA O recl^s »with pieteifU in thmr hands. 


Londurt, Sept* %% 


MOST VENERABLE N ESI OK, 

•Tup plan laid down m jour first paper gives me 
a title 'authority to apply to you m behalf of 
the trading world. According to the general scheme- 
\y\i proposed in your said first paper, you have 
not pressed only to 9 eiftertam rm?i* of wit and 
’ polite tasted but # aiso to be useful to the trader 
and artisan Y*>u <&nnot do your country greater 
service /ban byaaforaung ail ranks of men amongst 
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uu, that the greatest benefactor to them all is the 
merchant. The merchant advances the gentle- 
man's rent, gives the artificer food, and Mipphe* 
the courtier's luxury. Hut give me leave to say, 
that neither you, nor all your clan of wits, cad put 
together so useful and (ommodious a treatise for 
4hu welfare of your fellow -aubjects, as that which 
an eminent mcrchmt of thi^ city has lately written. 
It is called, Gerttral Maxims of Trade, partu,*i1nr]y 
applied to the Commerce between (beat Britun and 
Prance. 1 have made an extract ol it,«so as to bp««y 
U within the compass of your paper, which lake a 
follows * • * 

I. That trade, which exports manufactuies made 

of the pioduct of the country, is undoubtedly good; 
sudi is the sending abroud our \orkshire cloth, Col- 
chestei bays, Exeter serges, Norwich stuflU, £t. 
'Which being made purely of Briti-h wool, a* much 
as those exports amount to, so mu< h the deur gam 
of the nation. • 

II. That trade, which helps oil the consumption 
of our superfluities, is also visibly advantageous* a* 
the exporting of alu.n, copperas, leather, tin, lead, 
coals, &c. So muct^ as the exported superfluities 
amount unto, so much also n> the clear national 

* 

JPhe •imposing of foreign material (<r be 
manufactured at home, especially when die goods, 
after they are manufactured, are mostly sent abroad, 
i* also, without dispute, vjpy beuefleud ; as, for in- 
stance, Spanish wool, which for that reason is ex- 
empted from paying any duties. p 

IV. The importation of foreign materials, tp 
be manufacture^ here, afthough the manufactured 
gogda are chiefly, consumed by ua,,may be also be- 
mpWfcl ; especially tvhen the * sauf materials are 
is exchange for our co«njtnoditii| ; as 
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raw silk, grogram-yarn, and other goods brought from 
Turkey * • , 

V. foreign ifiatenals, wrought up hero mto *sueh 
*oo(Js as would otherwise be imported ready manu- 
factured, is a means o( saving monc‘y to tin* uuiion : 
/ueh is the importation of hemp, flax, and ruw silk*; 
it is therefore to bo wondered at, tlint these tommo- 
dities are not exempt from all duti*% us well u* Spa- 
nish ^ool. 

VI A trade may be called, good which exchange* 
ju;jjndacl«res # lor manufactures, and comipodities lor 
commodities. .Germany takes as much yi value of 
our woollen and other goods, as we do ot their linen; 
b^ tin* means numbers It people are uuployed oa 
botli sides, to tlieir uuftual advantage. 
w*VIl. An importation of commodities bought 
partly Jur money and partly for goods, n*»y Iw of 
national advantage, if the greatest part of the com- 
modities thus yn ported, are again exported, as m the 
ease ot Faust India goods, and generally all import* 
ol goods vvIik h are re-exported, are berieitual tQ 
^ nation. # , 

• \ lil, m* carrying of goSds from one foreign 
country to another, is a profitable article in trade* 
Our ships are often thus employed between Portugal* 
anefthe Levant, and surnames in tije^Last 
Indies. • 

IX. When there is a necessity to import good* 
which a nation cannot Ijp without* although such 
> goods are chiefly purchased wjth money, it cannot bo 
accounted It bad trade, a* our trade to Norway and 
ptber part*, from whence are imported ataval atom* 
a*d materulb for building# # • 

But a* trade is disadvantageous to nation ; 

1. Whiph bru%* m things of mer% luxury #ud 
pleasure 7 which aw entirely, or for the most part* 
consumed amgng m; and $ucb 1 ra&ou the wan 
tou xvm. 
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trade to be, especially when the wine is purchased 
*with money, and not in exchange For our comma- 1 
dities. 

% Much worse is that trade which brings in a 
commodity that is not only consumed amongst us, 
bttt hinders the consumption of the like quantity of* 
ours. As in the importation of brandy, which hin- 
ders the spcndingpof our extracts of malt and mo- 
lasses ; therefore very prudently charged with exces- 
sive duties. 

3. That trade is eminently bad, which supplies cue „ 
same good3< as wc manufacture ourselves, especially 
if we can make enough for our consumption : and l 
take this to be the case of the silk manufacture;; 
which, w’ith great labour and "’industry, is brought 
to perfection in London, Canterbury, and otlu.. 
places. • 

The importation upon easy terms of such manu- 
factures as are already introduced in a country, must 
?ve of bad consequence, and check their progress ; as 
it would undoubtedly be the case of the linen and 
paper manufactures in Great Britain (which art? o» 
late very much improved) if th<a*< commbdities were 
suffered to be brought iu without paying very high 
duties. J 

Let no yr judge of our trade with Franse by 9 th» 

foregoing maxims. 4 

I* The exportation of our woollen goods to France, 
is so well barred against that there is not the least ^ 
hope of reaping any benefit by this article. They 
jMktheir work done for half the price vie pay for 
WHf And* since they send great quantities of 
Iroolten goods, tp Italy, Spairf, Portugal, Turkey, tb h 
Rhine, and other places, although they pay a duty 
upo» exportation, it is a demunsffation, that they 
hm more than is sufficient for t^eir own wAur* and 
eloquently no great* occasion for" any or ours- 
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The French cannot but be so sensible of the advan- 
rage they have over us in point of cheapness, that f 
do nt# doubt they will givu m> leave to import, into' 
Fichte not only woollen goods, but all other com- 
modute' whatsoever upon very easy duties, provided. 
\\e permit them to import into Great Britain wines, 
•biandies, silks, linen, -and paper, upon paying tlto 
same duties a-> others do. And when that is done, 
vju^iII send little more to FranceTftian now you do, 
and th*»y will import into Great Britain ten times 
more than thuy now can. 

*• Tl As lo our superfluities, vt must be owned the 
French have ntoibion (or so.ne of them, *s leid, tin, 
leather, copperas, coalfc alum, and seveial other 
tntng*» ol Mimll valuers also ^ome few of our plan- 
tation commodities , but those goods they will have 
vTruthei we take any ot theirs or no, because they 
want drum All these rom modi ties together that the 
* French vfant from us, may amount to about l 20U, 000 L 
yearly, • # 

III As to materials ; f do not know of any on<^ 
•^rt useful to U".thdt ever was niported horn Franco 
•4iito Knglutid. They have nyteed lmm p (lav, anil 
wool in abundance? :thd some jpw silk ; but they are 
too wise to let us have any, especia ly as long ah they 
cmrni.im miy hopis we shall be so sj -d«ii) mg ns 
.to t»ko tho^e may rials trom thereafter they .vrc 'ma- 
nufactured 

IV. Exchanging commodities for commodities (if 
dor the like value on both ^des) might be benefit ml ; 
but it is •Ur* from being the* case between >k and' 
France. Our fchipa went constantly in ballast (except 
no^v and then some le^tl) to Ht Mafo, Mortalx, 
Nantes, •Rochelle, BouuiiJhx, Bayorihe Ac. and 
ev*r came back ipll of hr n, wim*. brandy, and 
paper if ft # vvas*tio before the u*v <4ution, wfb*U 

one ot 0 (pr pounds sterling cost the French but thiN 
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men livrew, what are they like to take from us (ex- 
cept what, they of necessity want) now that for each c 
pound sterling they must pay us twenty iivres* which 
enhances the price of all British commodities to the 
French above fifty per cent ! 

V. (.foods imported to be re-exported* is certainly 

4 national advantage ; but few or no French goods' 
are ever exported from Great Britain* except to our 
plantations, but all arc consumed at home : therefore 
no benefit can be reaped this way by the French 
trade. # - 

VI. Letting ships to freight cannot but be of sflim* ’ 
profit to & nation : but it is very rare if the French 
ever make use of any otter ships than their own ; 
they victual and man cheaper than we, theref&ro 
nothing is to be got from them by this article. 

VII. ^Things that are of absolute necessity cannot 
be reckoned prejudicial to a nation ; but* France 
produces nothing that is necessary, or even conve- 
nient, or but which we had better be VitliOut, except 
claret. 


VIII. If tire importation of commodities of janor® 
luxury, to he consumed amongst us, be a sensible 
disadvantage, the French trade, 0 in this particular, 
might be highly pernicious to this nation ; for if the 
duties on French wines be lowered to a considerable 
degree, the ‘least we can suppose would bo imported 
into England mid Scotland is 18,000 tons a year, 
which being most clarets, at a moderate computation 
would cost in France 44,0001 


IX* As to brandy ;* since we have ted high du- 
l l feon ity. the distilling of spirits from malt and 
Bes is much impro ved^nd increased, by niggaa 
which a good sum of money is yearly saved to the 
ion^for very little brandy hath w&en imported 
Serjpta Italy, Portugal, or Spain, byeSasou that v 
r English sprits am near as good as those eoun- 
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tries' braucues. But as French brandy is esteemed, 
and 1 ^. indeed very good, if the extraordinary 
on tlfut hqum he taken Off, there is no doubt bttf 
great tprunitieh will be imported. *We will suppose 
only 3000 ions a year, which will cost Great Britain 
70,0001. vearly, und prejudice besides the extracts of 
our own malt spirits. * 

X. Linen is an article of more # consequ<ince than 
matfy people are aware at : Ireland, Scot] and, and 
several counties in Kugland, have made large steps 
Kifnids tin- Improvement of lh%t useful manufacture* 

*ho1h # in quantity and quality ; and with good cncuu* 
rageuictit would doubtless, hi a few yeaft, bring it to 
perfection, and perhaps make sufficient for our own 
consumption which* besides employing great mini* 
^u< ot people, and improving many acres of land, 
would save us a good sum of money, wliic|t is yearly 
laid out abroad in that commodity. As the case 
stands at present, it unprow s daily : hut if the du# 
ties on Freudh linen W reduced* it is to be feared it 
will come over so cheap, dial our looms must be laid 
and 6 *r 700,0001. a year be sent over to 

» France for|hat commodity. •' 

XI. The mamffacture of j*aper is very near akin 
to that of linen. Since the high duties laid on foreign 
paper, JJhd that none hath been imported from 
France, where k is cheapest, the*makin£ of*it* is in- 
creased to such a degree in JKngland, that we import 
none of the lower sorts from abroad, and make them 
all ourselvt^ ; but if the «Freneh duties be taken ofL, 
undoubtedly moat of the nfiils which are employed' 

^ in the making of white paper, must leave ou their 
Work, and 30 or 40,0901 a year bo remitted over to - 
France foj 'hat commodity. 

XII- The lajt agicle concerns *the silk manufac- 
ture. Since the late French wars, it*ia increased to 
a mighty degrdfe. Spitalhelt^ alone manufactures to 
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the * iluc of two mill am .1 ^ i, md were ti 11 im- 
proung, ti'i the ht tears nbo it lowetmg the trtm.li 
duties What pit) that **j nnbU i*«unnufdctirit>, 10 
extensive and m>* bun lu tal to an minute number of 
people should ran tin hazard of be ing ruined T It 
18 however to be U irtd, tint if the French <au im- 
port thur wiought silks upon easy terms, they outdo 
us flo much 111 ify<japnes}> of laboui, and they ha vi 
Italian uid Los tnt nw silk upon so much etisun 
terms than we, besides great quantities of their own 
m Provence, Languedo< and othu provinces, tlKt 
ittall probability halt the loom* in Spitalfields \\puld 
be laid down, and our ladies be again clothed in 
Fiench silks The loss that ^ould accrue to the na- 
tion by «o gieat a mischief, canuot be \ ahied at less 
than $00 0001 a year 

To sym up all, if we pay to France > oa 1 1 v 

For their w sues . . £150,000 

For their bundles. . 70,000 

IJor *heir linen /. ‘600,000 

For their paper ... * 30,000 

For their silks 500,000* 

n f — 

* £1,650,000 

\nd they take Irom us 111 lead, tt*u\ , 
leather, alum* cop]>eras, coals, horn,f $00 000 
plates, &c and plantation goods, to the £ 3 

value of 


Great Bntaui loses by the balance of> ? 4 * n 
that trade yearly $ 9 ’ 

All w luch is humbly submitted to your con&dera- 

Sir, your most humble Servant, 

GttRBftosito ThBsft. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

Poi* the Protection of Honour, Truth, Virtue, and 

Innocence. 

• 

Mr. Ironside has ordered his amanuensis to pre- 
pare for his perusal whatever lie may have gathered 
from his table-talk, or otherwise, a volume, to bo 
printed in twelves, called The* Art of Defamation dis- 
.roared. • This piece is to consist of the true elm - j 
racte» of all persons calumniated by the.F>x:nmner ; • » 
and after such character^ the true and only method of 
sallying them, set forth in examples from the inge- 
nious and artificial author, the said Examiner. 

♦ 

N. li To this will be added the true dniractm of 
J persons commended, with observations to show, that 
panegyric, is n^t that author's talent. 
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Fuit ista quontf minb 4 t r+pnbhct i t 1 js vl t > f'rttB n^tfiribvi 
it*/ plan cxftn prrmaoiuin , qtu i currbusmum fi x ttm 
<eocrtereni * 

C If l It in'C itiluf 

• 

Thut was once thit \irtue in thi*» < ormiu naealth, thit i I id 
f« Uoir-etti/vn *as thought to A Crxc aaiAUrer lOtrt'Clji n 
than the bitttrcM «.nemr . • 


I nwi received lettei a ot tongraiululion and think- 
trom several ot the mot emment chocolate-house 
and cofhe-houses upon in) lute gillantry and 
aocrnsh in opposing my si It to the long -sword#. 
Une tells nit, that \v here as his luomv were too little 
before, now his customers can sauntt* up and d<*wir 
fk>m corner to corner, and table to taple, without 

any let or molestation. 1 find* I have likewise 

cleared a great many alleys and b> -lanes, made the 
public w alls about town more spacious, aj}d ail the 
passages' about th? court and the* Exchange rftore 
free and open Several of my female wards have 

sent me the kindest billets upon this occasion, m 

which they tell me, that I have saved them some 
Minds in the year, by freeing their -furbelows 
and hoops, froth the annoyance both of 

point A scout, whom I sent abroad p> 

ve the posture, and* to pry into thc^ intentions 
of tjte enemy, *bnngs me wojd, 4hat the Terrible 
dub is iflite blown up, and that I hard totally 
yrofited the mad that t seemed to delight ia arm®. 
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My lion, wuuw j«>>9 are at all hours bpen to intelli- 
( geuce, informs me, that there are a few enornHnfli 
weapons still in. being; but that they are To bp rnefr 
with only in gaming-houses, and .some of the ob- 
scule retreats of lovers in and about l)niry-lan« 
and Covent-garden. I am highly delighted with an 
•adventure that befel my witty antagonist Tom Swag- 
ger, captain of the band o! long-s words. He had 
the misfortune three days ago to* fall into company 
with a master of the noble science of defence, who 
taking Mr. Swagger by hi* Intbit, hi* mien, and the 
*airs he gave himself, to be one of the profession, 
gave* him a fair invitation to Marrow-bone, to ex- 
ercise at the usual wi#iponH. Thu captain thought 
this so foul a disgrace to a gentleman, that lie slunk 
away in the greatest confusion, and has never been 
seen since at the Tilt-yard coffee-house, nor in any of 

* his'usbal hftunta. 

As there is nothing made in vain, and as every 
plant anti e\Vry animal, though never so noisome, 
lias its me in the creation ; so these men of terfjSr 
^tmv be disposed of, so as to make a figure in the 

• polite world. It was in thi%* view, that 1 received 
a visit' hisC night* (loin a person, who pretends to he 
employed here from several foreign princes in ne- 
goeiatinj^ matters of less importance. He 

that the continual wars in Europe havb in* a man- 
ner quite drained the Cantons of Kwisserland of 
these supernumerary subjects, and that he foreseen 
> there will bo a great scarcity Of them to servo at 
the entrance of courts, am> in tike palaces of gr 
men. He i» of opinion this want may very sea- 
" ipnably be supplied f»ut of the great numbers of 
such gentlemen m 1 liav’c given m&cc of in my; 
paper of the ‘25th past, and that bis design is in * 
few wtAdbi wlfeft tile town fills, to |wt out jrnbife 
adverpsenfeato to this effect, not questioning but if* 
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may turn to A good account: 1 that if any persons of 
‘good stature and fierce demeanour, as well members 
' of the Terrible Club, a* others ol ft ihe like exterior 
ferocity, whose .ambition is to cock and look nig, 
without exposing themselves to any bodily danger, 
will repair to his lodgings, they shall, provided 
they bring their swords with them, be iurnhiwi 
with shoulder-ln Its, broad nats. *\J bathers, and 
hallierts, and be traiispuacd without tun hoi trouble 
into several courts and tumbles of distinction, where 
they may cat and drink and strut at free cost.’ , As 
tins project was not communicated to mu for d 
weret, 1 thought it might be for the service of the 
abovt-sdid persons to divulge it ivilh all convenient 
speed , that those who are disposed to employ 
their OiU-nN to the best advantage, and to shine in 
the station of lilo for which they scum to be born, 
may him? time to adorn their upper lip. by‘raWyg 
a quick-set beard there, in the form of vvlu.kers, that 
they may pass to all intents and purposes for true 
Swishers. 


INDEFATIGABLE NE3T0K, 

Give me leave to l\ank you, in behalf of my- 
self and my whole family, for the dahy diver- 
sion and improvement we receive frpm your labours. 
At the same time I must acquaint you, that we 
liave all of us taken * a mighty liking to your 
lion. His roarings are thy joy of my heart, and I 
ifetve a little boy, not three years old. thjt talks of 
pithing else, and who, I hope, will be more afraid 
|)f him as he grows up. Th^t your animal may bp‘ 
in jg>od phghb and dbtrour for want of prey, 
jjhaU^Tout of my esteem and auction lor you, 

? fbulc what I can towards his* sustenaop? ? * Love 
ove my lion,’ says the proverb. I will nqt pre- 
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tend at any unut, to furnish out n full n'eal for him; 
d>ut l -dmll now and then send him a savoury morsel/ 
a tid-ljfL You must know, 5 am luit a kind of fooli- 
day /sriter, and never could find in my heart to set 
my pen to a work of above five or six periods long, 
jfly friends tell me mv performances arc little and 
pretty. As they have no manner of connexion one 
with another, L write them npon^Joose pieces of 
papcr,*aud throw them into a drawer by themselves; 
this drawer 1 call the lion's pantry. 1 give you my 
( Word. 1 put Nothing into it Ind what is dean and 
wholesale nourriturr. Therefore pray remember 
me to the lion, and let him know, that 1 shall 
always pick and cull the pantry for him ; and 
there are mor^e.s in it,* L Can assure you, will make 
hi# chaps to water. 

am, with the greatest respect. Sir, 

Your most obedient Servant, 

and most assiduous Reader. 

I must ask pardon of Mrs. Dorothy Care, that l 
buffered herT)illet to lie by yie tboo three week* 
without takir% the Ipast notice t>f it. But I believe 
the kind warning in it, to on/ sex, will not be now 
too late. 

GOOD MR. IRONSIDE, 

It 

I have waited with impatience for that same uni- 
8orn, you promised should I5e erected tor the fair sex. 
My business is, before winter comes on, to desire 
you would precaution your own sex, against being 
Adamites, by exposing* th^ir bare breasts tfe the 
.rigour of the season. It was this practice amongst 
the feilowp* whiejt at, first encouraged our sex io 
* show so mtifch of thetr necks. The dWny dock« 
leaves speak of would make good stomachers 
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for the beaux. In a word, good Nestor, so long as 
tlie men take a pride in showing their hairy skins J 
we may with a much belter grace bet out our >n(M ) 
•hosts to view.* We are, we own, the weaker, f but 
at the same time, you must own, much the more 
beautiful sex. 

I am, Sir, 

Your humble Reader, 
Doiuuhy (' VHI 
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— Viiam txcoluere fier or/***. 

w VIRG JFn 

They grac’d tbur age mih new invented arts. „ 

DRV URN 

MR. IRORSfDF, 

1 have been a long time in expectation, ol some- 
thing f.om you on the subject ot speech and lexers. 
I believe the world might be as agreeably entertained 
on that subject, as with any thing that ever came into 
the hen’s mouth. For this end I send, you the fol- 
lowing sketch j and am, year’s, * 

PmiOORAM. 

• * 
a view of the several .spikes of 
our earth is stocked with* we may 
that the lower orders ol them* such 
fehWj.wn wholly «, power 


Upon taking 
features 
^sfty%hservsd/ 

m insect* 
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of making known their unts and calamities. Others* 
•which are conversant with man, have some fyw ways ( 
ol <l\ passing the* pleasure and pain they uudergfl by 
ecrt^hi sound* and gestures; hut itian has articulate 
‘•onndfl whereby to make known bis inward seiiU- 
incuts and affections, though Ins organs of speech are 
no other than what he hu> in common with many 
other less perfect animals. Hut the.wse of letters, us 
significative of these sounds, is such an additional 
improvement to them, that I know not whether we 
not* to "attribute the intern nut of them to the 
a^sist.i^e** of a power more than human. # • 

There i> 1 his great difficulty which could not but 
attend the first invention fit fetteis, to wit, that all the 
world must conspire in .’(fixing siembly the same 
signs to their sounds, which affixing was at first as 
arbnykey as possible; there being no more connexion 
dAhween die letters ami the sounds they are, expressive 
of, than there is between those sounds and the ideas 
of the mind they immediately stand ff>r. Nofw#th~ # 
standing width difficulty, and the variety ol lan- 
the powe rs of the letters tn each are very 
Nearly the sa^ie, being in all plsfh^ about twenty-four. 

But be the difficulty of tho^tveution as it will, the 
use of it in^msmfest. particularly in the advantage it 
has above *Jie method of conveying our t^ou^htfl* by 
'words or sounds,* beoausc this way we are confined 
to narrow limits of place nntl time : whereas we 
may have occasion to correspond with a friend 
%t a distance, or desire, upon a particular occasion, 
to take tKe? opinion of an honest gentleman who 
has been dead this * thousand years, . Both which 
defects are supplied jhe noble . invention of 
, letters, •By. this means t we materialize our ideas, 
and mafys, them*as Wasting as the* injj; and paper, 


* thousand years, 

t pies>e means, or thfa mean. 
VOL. xvifu 
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thin vehicle.*. 'This making our thoughts liy art 
visible to the r\c. winch nature had mam* lntolh glide, 
* only by the ear, i" next lt> the adding a sixth Ob.-i*, as 
U is a Mipply in (mm* of the defect oi one oi llu live 
natuie gave us, name}), hearing, by making the voice 
become viMble 

Jlavennv .-1 nn\ M-houl of puiiitei*, gotten them- 
h e* ,,n umutyrial name, by drawing a her, or 
painting a UiuUcap** In laving down on a piece ot 
eanva- «i repie^eutaiiou only ot what nature bad given 
them nrginuU f \V }i;it applnm* *» will he merit,, who 
liet made his ideas to sit to h«*> pencil, and ogtvv to 
hi s eve the picture rd lits mmd ! Painting represents 
the outward man. or the 4u4l : but cannot reach the 
inhabitant withm. or the verv «'»rcan by which the $n- 
huhu.'M is rtv-.did Th. mi n.ev reach to repre- 
sent a la^e, but eauimt pa ut a n>.n‘. Kind le r ran. 

dt.tW the ntaje* >v ot' the tjiteeif' jxncii ; KnellcrVrii. 
draw her sublime mr. and patrn in r bestow fug hand 
us dhir ns tie* idy : but (he h;->t»<i:,m mliut infoim 
posh ruv , that >he has itui * ptciduu t \eellence above 
all other mortals, that In r ordinal/ speech is |iu£i* 
charming than song j * 

Hut to tit op the comparison ol this art with any 
Other, let us see the \u r.elit ot it in ttsell. H) if the 
Knghsh trailer may hold ion«Tut*ree with^he inhabi- 
tants of thdCa*>t oi We>r 1 mites, without the troftblo 
of a journc). Astronomers, stated at a distance of 
the earth’s diameter asunder, may confer; what is 
spoken and thought at dW pole, may he heard antr 
understood at the other. The philosopher who wished 
he had a window in his breast, to lay open his heart 
to all the world, might «asdy have revealed die 
secrets ol it this way, and as easily have tell them 
to t hj^ 4rkl, as wished it. ThKst&wt art, of speak- 
Jng^Hr Otters, remedies the inconvenience arising 
%om tustaiicc of time, aa well as place 1 *; and n much 
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beyond that ot the .'Egyptians, who could preserve 
t their mummies for ten centuries. This preserves tlfe 
voiiksfot th< immortal part *>1 men, au a- tohuaUe the* 
(h'jjW -nil useful to the living. To dns we an* be- 
holden tor the works ot Demosthenes and fVvro, of 
Si nt'ca and Plato * without it the lhad o| Homer, 
and , KneuJ ot Virgil had died with their author*?; 
but by this art dune excellent meu^Jill speak to u-. 

1 shall lie glad it what 1 InwcHUid on this -art, ti’i \ <”■ 
you nn\ new hints tor tin* more useful or agreeable 
apt^iciitioji oi* it- 9 

I am, Si i T iVe. 


# f shall ecme.hide this paper with an extinct from a 
poem in praise ul Ui^ intention ol wilting * written 
1A a liuly I am triad ol Mich a ({notation, w hu ll is 
not vo4y zutodier iimuuv how mm h the # \vorld is 
obl.ged £o tins art. hut abo a shilling example of 
wlm 1 I Jim ve * heretofore abated that Hu: fair sex 
are ;n capable a- men ol die lib- rai ^eieneo : 
indeed rhete !.■> ru> wry -pjmd ai^ument agam-t the 
,lV<|hem uMrucUon of iem.dr'jd condition thi> way, 
Tmt dial dn% .itv.Uit too pmsclul without that 
advantage. 'Universe* oi dvw’eharmmg author are as 
folio w : , 


Blest Ik* the man ? tm*nn*rnory at least. 

Who found tlm art thus »o untold in* bn a-« ; 

•And taught %uc eo dinsr tiufes an cany way 
Th**ir*ecfo thought by letters to convey . 

To baffle a b^ence, and secure delight, # 

Which till that time wa^liiyited to Mgl^r, 

The parfmg hirewell -poke. the last .uheti. 

The lewnyug d>%uc<* paM, then hw\-.*of^iew, 

The friend Was gone which some kind moment* gave, 
Aud abvoce sqftrau'd, like tlt« grave. 
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When for a Wife the youthful patriarch sent, 

'flic camels, jewels, and the steward went. 

And wehltliv equipage, though grave and slow*: 

But not u line, tint might the loser show. 

The ring and bracelets woo’d her hands and arms, 

But had she known of melting words and charms. 

That under secret seals in ambush lie 3 

To catch the soul, when drawn into the eye! 

The fair Assyrian had not took his guide, 

Nor her soft heart in chains of pearl been tied. 
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Nee tfru cornantem 

JVurcmum, autfi rxt tacuusrm vimen acnniht, 

PallenUsqut hctier&s f ct umanles liltora myrtos, 

VIRO. Georg, iv. 1^ 

The Ute narcissus, and the winding trail 
Of bear’s-foot, my rtldp, green, and ivy pale. 

EViYDEN. 


I lately took a particular friend of mine to inj 
house in the country, not without some apprehen 
sion that it could aftord little entertainment to \ 
man of his polite taste, particularly in spcbitecturi 
and^ardening, who had so loug been conversan 
with all that is beautiful ayd great in either. Bn 
it was a pleasant surprise to me, to hear him oftei 
, he had found in my little retirement tha 
whick he always thought wanting fn the mos 
ated seats, or, if yon will, villas, 'of th^ nation 
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'This he described to me in those ver?es, with which 
Martud begins one of his epigrams : 

V Iguana n«shi villa, Basse, I'austini , 

5V//>t. ot nuts vrrfinaia myiteth, * 

Vulunque plaf/tnn^ fonttltqne l>axeto, 

Jngraht laii >p»tn% dr i Met cninpi ; 

Sed rure teto btxrbaroyut fotnturS El’, Iviii. :t. • 

* Our friend Fau^tinuK* country si\t^ J’vt icon 
No wyiiira, plac'd i» »o«> and idle grc«*n, 

No tuilow’d pUiiitawe, nor clipp'd tmvtiw.', there, 

Tln j fc-uil uiiproiitabiv abatf* ; 

#5ut bitnpli* nature 's hand, w j'h mit.iur i^i ;u*r, 

DyU'usfi allies* beauties oVr the place.’ 

There is certainly southing in the amiable sim- 
plicity of unadorned nature, that spreads over the 
xi|jnd n more noble sort of tranquillity > and a loftier 
sensation of pleasure, than can be raised J'rom the 
nicer scenes of art. 

This 'fr’rih the taste of the ancients in their gar- 
dens, a> vtfe nifty discover from the description* ex- 
tant of thorn. The two most celebrated wits of tlu? 
Vjtfnfyl have each «of them left us a particular picture 
w a garden: wherein those •great masters, being 
wholly unconfined,* and painting ut pleasure, may 
be thought to have given a fftll idea of what they 
esteemed Ityist excellent in this way. These (one 
•may^observe) consist entirely of^he useful part of 
horticulture, fruit-trees, herlij, water, Arc. The 
pieces I am sj leaking of are Virgil’s account of the 
garden of the old ( 'oryeiaft, and Homer’s of that of 
Alcinous.** The first of thAse is alreudy known 
to the English reader, by the excellent versions 
of Jfr. Dry den and Mr. Addison, The ’other having 
never been attempt in our language with atfy ele- 
gance, and bcing*the ynost beautiful ydan Of this *ort 
that can tfe*imagined, I shall here present the reader 
with a translation of it 
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THE GARDEN OF ALCIXOUS. 

From flomtt't Otltjss vn, 

C lose* to the gah s a spacious garden lies 
From storms dth nded and inclement skies * 
•Four acri'i w ts the allotted space of ground, 
Fem’d with a green m closure all around 
Tall thriving trees < on less the fruitful mould. 
'Hu redd’rung apple ripens here to gold , 

Here the blue fig with luscious puce overflows 
With deep! r red the full pomegranate glows - 
Tin branch heie bends beneath the weighty pear, 
And verdant olives flourish round the year 
The balmy spirit of the westyrn gale 
Eternal bieathe-* on fruits untaught to fail - 
Each dropping pear a following pear supplies, 
On apples ipples, hgs on flgs arise. 

The same mild season gives the blooms toislow 
The buds to harden, and the fruits U grow 

Here order’d vines in equal rank® appear. 
With all tli' united jabours of the year. 

Some to unload the fertile branches run 
Some dr) the biatk’iflpg clusters in the sun. 
Others to tread the liquid harvest join, 

The groaning presses foam with floods of wme. w 
Here are tile vines m early flow 7 descried. ^ 
Here grapes discoloured on the bunny side, > 
And there in Autumn’s richest purple dy'd J 

Beds of all various herbs for ever green/ 

In beauteous order terminate the scene. 

Two plenteous fountains 4 the whole prospect 
* crown’d ; 

This through the gardens leads’ its streams atound, 
Vt*tf**each plant, ami waters all the ground : 
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While that In pipe? beneath the palace flows, 
And thence its current on the town bestows ; 



Sir William Temple has remarked, that this de- 
scription contains all the justest rules and provision 
which can go toward composing tilts best gardens. 
Its extent was lour acres, which h# those times of 
simplicity was looked upon us a large one, even for a 
prince; it wty? inclosed all round loi defence ; and 
ibrAoniomency joined < lose fo the gates of the 
palaeA ■ # 

He mentions next thjj trees which weto standards, 
aiyl sufleied to grow to their full height. The fine 
description of the hints that never tailed, and the 
efbrnal zephyrs, is only a more noble and poetical way 
of expressing the continual succession of •one fruit 
alter anchor throughout the year. 

The vineyard seems to have been a plantation dis- 
tinct from the garden ; a-> also the beds of gri&cn# * 
mentioned afterwards at the extremity of the inelo- 
jifire*, in the nature and u^ua^ .place of our kitchen 
gardens. t • * 

The two fountains are d» osed very remarkably. 
They row? within the inclosure, and were brought by 
conduits Sr ducts one of thereto water all^wr^} of 
the gardens, and *thc diher underneath die palace into 
the town for the service of the’public. 

How contrary to dm simplicity is the modern prac* * 
tice of gaining ! We seem* to make it our study tc* 
recede from Nature, not only in the various tonauroof 
greens into the most regular and formal shapes, but 
ev*en ixvmonstrous attempts^beyond tb<* reached the art 
itself. We run ir^o sculpture, and an; yet better pleased, 
to have oftr tree* in the moat awk ward 4|gu res of men 

and animals, than in the most regular of their own. 

# * 
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* time et ntxjtbiu videos e frondtbnt hot to* y 
/mplexoi ial t murm , H moema < ire am 
Porrtgere f et lata * 4 ramissur^e'e turret*, 
P'Jlexam et myrtum m pnppt\, atque etna roitia 
fn buxuque undo/re [return, alque e rote rudentes 
Parte a lib f render e nuis ten tor m caitris , 

Seulaqut bpiculaqru etjaeulantia atria v illos * 


4 Here mtrrw'evpn branches from a vail, 

And from the Iwmg ft n^e ftreen turiets use j 
Thtre bh ps of myrtlt sail in seas of box , 

A greeu encampment yonder meets the eye, 
And loaded citrons bearing shields and spfcars ’ 


1 believe it is no wrong observation, that persons of 
genius, and those who Are 4nqst capable ol Art, are 
always most fond of Nature • as such ate chiefly sen- 
sible, that all art consists in the mutation and study o\ 
Nature. On the contrary, people ol the common 
level of understanding are principally delighted with 
the little niceties and fantastical operation*? of Art, 
sud doustantly thmk that finest which is least natural. 
A citizen is no sooner proprietor of a rouple of yews^ 
but he entertains thoughts of erecting them into , 
giants, like those of Guild-hall. ^1 know'* an eminent 
cook, who beautified hiiwsountry seat with a corona- 
tion dinner m greens , where ) on see the champion 
flourishing oa horseback at one end gf the table, aud 
the queen m perpetual youth at the othet. 

For the benefit of all my loving country-men 
of tins curious taste, I shills here publish a catalogue 
greens to be disposed of by an eminent town gar* 
dener, iritt has lately applied to me upon this head, 
lie reprdBftta* “that for the advancement of a politer* 
jttrt m ornament in the vrriae and gardens adjacent 
«%* ddagreat city, -and in order to distinguish those 
jdMh Urn mm barbarous countries ctf gross 
iSfatmj^the worid etanda much in need of a wjtuos# 
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gardener who'has a turn to sculpture, tfnd is thereby 
capable of improving upon the ancients of his pro-> 
Rfe^junfin the imagery of* evergreens. My por- 
re-p^ndent is arrived to such perfection, that he cuts 
family pieces of men, women, or children Any 
ladies that please may have their own effigies in 
!h\rtle, or their husbands in horn-beam. lie is a 
puritan wag, and nevei fail.* when he allows his 
garden, to lepcat that passage in tlie Psalms ‘Thy 
wife shall be as the fruitful vine, and thy children 
as olive branches round thy table.' I shall pro- 
ceeu to fiis catalogue, as he sent it lor my re- 

comnAnd'ition.' • 

‘ Adam and Eve in ypw ; Adam a little shattered 
by* the fail of the trye of knowledge in the great 
storm : Eve and the serpent very flourishing. 

‘ 'File tower of Babel, not yet finished. 

• - St. # George in box : his arm .scarce lon£ enough, 

but will tie in condition to slick the dragon by next 
April • • ♦ 

‘ A green dragon of the same, with u tail of ground^ 
ivy for the present. 

/ H. B, The se two not to be Held separately. 

‘ Edward^the BhicT. Prince in cypress. 

1 A laurestme bear in blbftbom, with a juniper 
hunter irHierries. * 

‘•A pair of giapts, stunted, to be sold tffioap. 

4 A Queen Elizabeth in phvlyrjea, a little inclining 
to the green-sickness, but of full growth. 

• 4 Another Queen Elizabeth in myrtle, which waf 

very forward, but miscarriedT, by l>eing too near a 
savine. 

* * An old maid of honour in wormwoocl. 

4 A topping Ben Jonson*in laurel.* * * 

* Divers emmant modern poets in*bays, somewhai 
blighted/ to be disposed qf, a penny woilb. 
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4 A quickest hog, shot up into a porcupine, by it- 
being fyigot a week in rainy weather t 1 

in A lavender pig, witfi -age growing in his DelJ^ 

4 Noah’^ ark m holly, si mding on the mount , tin 
nba a Uttle damaged (or want o( water 

4 A pair of maidenheads in fn, in great forward- 
DOSS.’ > 
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Soke Ptronuf largiUtr nol/itn uvuto, 

Snhr 0 ndum' i farm r mcia stU 
Pu6ticu%oil>&rnm i* juttM winunt mtdrfilum 

Au*iham } pr&tns wtrrun, me r pta *aiu). CLAUD. 

Had, greatest good e Ditrdamaii fields lustow. 

At vihoie command rceunun niters fl m >0 
Lnpur^HuW health r that dafct tin aid impart 
Both to the pattest, atfd the doctor’s art 1 

dr * 

In public assembhrs there aj-e generally »om^ en- 
vious splenetic people who having no merit to 
procurer respect, are ever finding fault with those 
who distinguish themselves. This happens more 
tmptoilfH thorn pk&ft, where this Season of the 
year cells persons of both sexes together for their 
Stealth* 1 have had rO&msa of letters from Bath, 
Ejpeom, Tunbridge, aa<f Saint Wenefrede*® well; 
Mte# 1 could Observe, that $ concern for honour 
va& tirtha proceeded fiwra the , &mt of health, 
fatdtfV W A lady Who subscribes 
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herself Eudosin, writes a bitter invective against 
# Chloe the celebrated dancer * but I have ieftro&tf 
tkd si* herself i» lame of.tJhe rheumatism, Aik*. 
othtr w who hath been a prude cvpr since sh^ nad 
the 'small* pox, is very bitter against the coquette! 
and their indecent airs ; and a sharp wit hath sent 
ifie a keen epigram against the gamesters ; but I 
took notice, that it way not written upon gilt 

* paper. ** * 

J laving had several strange pieces of intelligence 

• from the # Bath; as, that more constitutions were 
•weakened there than repaired ; ’that the physician! 

were ffot more* busy in destroying old bodies,' than 
the young fellows in producing new ones; with 
several other commog-piace strokes of raillery ; I 
r^olved to look upon the company there, as I re- 
turned lately out of the country. It was a great 
jest to see such a grave ancient person as 1 am, in 
•an embroidered cap and brocade night-gown. But, 
besides th5 necessity of complying with the custom, , 
by the&e means 1 passed undiscovered, and hafl It - 
pleasure I much* covet, of being alone in a crowd, 
•*fe % was no little satisfaction to pe, to view the mixed 
mass of all •ages and dignities upoh a level, par- 
taking of the same benefit* of nature, and mingling 
iu the siftnp diversions. I sometimes entertained 
•myself by observiyg what a large-quantity* of grotfbd 
was hid under spreading petticoats j and what 
patches of earth were oovered by creatures with, 
avigs and hats, in compaijson to. those spaces that ;; 
were distinguished by flounces, fringes, and 
belows. From the earth my fancy was diverted 
to^the water, where tjm distinctions 'of sex and : 
condition are concealed ; ^nd when? * the mixture 
of men and wcanen^ hath given oocaatoa to aosaajv^ 
persons df light hnaginations, to compare the Bad$, \ 
}q the fountain • of Salmacife .which had the virtx^ 
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of joining the two sexes into one person ; or to the 
stream wherein Diana washed herself, wtum she* 
best jwecl horts on Aetcdn ; but by one of aTierkius 
turn, these healthful springs may rather be likened 
to the Stygian waters, which made the body invul- 
nerable ; or to the river of Lethe, one draught of 
fthtch washed away all pain aud anguish in a mo- 
ment. 

As b have taken up a name which ought to abound 
in humanity, l shall make it my bu-iness, in this 
paper, to cool and assuage those malignant, hu- 
mours of scandal which run throughout the, body 
of men and women there assembled ; and after the 
manner of those famous w&ters 1 w ill endeavour to 
wipe away all foul usper^ioRs, to restore a bloom 
mid vigour to decayed reputations, and set injur d 
characters upon their legs again. 1 shall herein 
regulate myself by the example of that good man, 
who «used to talk w ith charity of the greatest vil- 
lains ; nor was ever heard to spent with rigour of 
'any one, until he affirmed with severity that Nero 
was a wag. * » / 

Having thus prepared thee, # gentle reader, I shad 
not scruple to entertain thee wit! ft * panegyric upon 
the gamesters. L have indted spoken incautiously 
heretofore of that class of men ; but I should for- 
. feit all titles to modesty, should' 1 any longe? op- 
pose the common sense of the nobility and gentry 
of the kingdom. Were we to treat all those with 
cfktempt, who are the favourites of blind chance? 
fw levees would be crowded. It is nof *the height 
of sphere in which a man moves, but the manner 
in which he w acts, that^mJkes him truly valuable. 
When therefore I see a gentleman lose his money 
with serenity, I recognise in hQn alLjhe great 
ipml&fs of a philosopher. If he storms, and in- 
.vokealfhe gods, 1 lament that he is not placed at the 
iv* .* * ■ 
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head of a regiment. The great gravity of tho* 
f^jjmterynce's round Harrison’s tahlc^ puts, mo in • 
mind or a council board : and the' nudefatigable 
application of the several combatants furnish me 
with an unanswerable reply to those gloomy mortals, 
vrtio censure this as an idle life. In short, l cannot 
see any reason why gentlemen should be hindered 
■drum raising a fortune by those mcafi*, which at the 
same time enlarge their mind*. Nor shall f speak 
i dishonourably # o( -ome little avtiiicc and finesse used 
♦upow* these occasions ; since thA world is so just 
touuyfttmu who is become a possessor of»weaith, as 
not to respect him the lesj, for the methods he took 
to i*ome by it. » # 

rpon considerations like tliese the ladies share 
m* these diversions. I mu^t own, that I receive 
gseat pleasure in seeing my pretty countrywomen 
• engaged in an amusement v\hich puts them upon 
producing -so i*iany virtues. Hereby they acquire 
such a boldness, as raises them near that lordly# 
creature, man. Here they are taught such con- 
of wealth, as may dilate their minds, and 
prevent many curtain* lectures. Their natural ten- 
derm as is a weakness here easily unlearned ; and I 
find my^tjjul exalted, when I see a lady sacrifice the 
.fortune of her children with as , little ccaceryi a* a 
Spartan or a Homan dame. In such a place as the~* 
Bath I might urge, that Jhe casting of a die is in- 
deed the properest cxercisy for a fair creature, to 
assist the .wade; ^ ; not to ‘irmntion the opportunity 
it gives to display the well-turned arm, ami to 
scatter to advantage the rays of the damoifti But 
I tfm s^tirficd, that the gamester l^ciaers have sur- 
mounted the liuhj vanities of shewipg their beauty, * 

, which thoy* so far neglect, as (o throw *heir features 
mto distortions, and wear away their lilies and 
roses in* tedious watching, an$ restless lucubrations. * 

VOL. XV 111. 
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I should raster observo that their chief passion is 
an emulation of manhood ; which 1 am the mon. 
inclined to Relieve, because, in spite of all Slan- 
ders their confidence in their virtue keeps '’them 
up all night, with the moat dangerous creatures of 
our sex. It is to be an undoubted argument M 
thoir ease of conscience, that they go directly from 
church to the gaming-table ; and so highly reverence 
play, irs to make it a great part of their exercise on 
Sundays. 

The Water Poe^s arc an innocent 'tribe, and* do- 
serve all the encouragement I can ,give them. It 
would be barbarous to treat those authors with 
bitterness, who never writ# out of the season, and 
whose works are useful with*the waters. I made it 
my care therefore to sweeten some sour critics who 
were sh*irp upon a few sonnets, which to speak in 
the language of the Bath, were mere alkalies. 1 
took particular notice of a lenitive electuary, which 
Wa:< wrapped up m some of these gentle composi- 
tions; and am persuaded that the pretty one who 
took it, was as much relieved by the cover cu die 
medicine. There affe an hundred general topic* 

5 ut into metre every year, viz. 4 The lover is in- 
amed in the water ; dr, he fiuds his dead) where he 


sought his cure ; or, the nymph feels her own gain, 
without regarding tier lover’s torment. 1 These being 
for ever repeated, hav? at present a very good effect ; 
and a physician assures me, that laudanum is almost 
out dkdoors at Bath. 

TErphysicians here are very numerous, but very 
good-na>ured. To these charitable gentlemen I ow% 
tk^v.I was ^ured, in week’s time, of more dis- 
than 1 ever had in my life. They had 
- jHtot killed me with their humanity. «% learned 
raHto^odger prescribed me a little something, at 
f a# first coming, to keep vp* sty spirits; and the 
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next morning I was so much enlivened by another* 
fcs to have an order to bleed for my fever. , 1 was 
proffered a cure tor the scurvy by a third, and had 
a recipe for the dropsy gratis before* night. In vaia 
did 1 modestly decline these favours : for 1 was 
awakened early in the morning by an apothecary* 
who brought me a dose from one of my well-wishers. 
I paid him, but withal told him sevcuMv- that 1 never 
took physic. My landlord hereupon took me* for an 
Italian merchant that suspected, poison ; but the apo- 
theory, with more sagacity, guested that i was cer- 
tainly t physician myself. A 

The oppression of civilities which 1 underwent 
from the sage* gentlemen of the faculty, frightened 
me from making such* inquiries into the nature of 
tlttsi i pnugs % as would have furnished out a noblei 
entertamment upon the Bath, than the loos*' hints 1 
* haw now thrown together. Every man who hath 
rereivi d ivny bgaefit there, ought, in proportion to 
his abilities, to improve, adorn, or recommend* it, 
A prince should found hospitals, and the noble and 
t ric)i *mny diffuse 'their ample charities. Mr. Tom- 
ffion gave a clock mthe Bath ; and 1, Nestor Ironside, 
have dedicated a Guardian. 
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■2'iuj’n' sui mrmcrres altos feitre*merendo. 

VI KG. /E n. vi. f.if. 
r 

Who rais'd by merit an immortal name. 

r 

'The noble genius of Virgil would have been exalted 
still higher, had he had the advantage of Christityiity. 
According to our sd»me of thoughts, if the word 1 
M? mores m the front of this pape* woreVltangcd into 
Similes, it would havi‘ very nuieh heightened the 
motive to virtue in the reader. To cio^good and 
.great Actions morel ) to gain reputation, and trartVmif 
a name to posterity v is a vicious appetite, and will 
certainly ensnare the person who is moved by it, on 
some occasions, into a fake delicacy foj fear of to* 
proach ; and at others, into artifices whrch taint his 
tnind, though they may enlarge his fame. The en- 
deavour to make men fifce pou, rather than min^tul 
of you, is noVsabject to such ill consequences, but 
moves with its reward in its qwn fcand ; pr to speak 
more in the language of the worldf, a man with this 
[Him is as happy as a l*nan in cm office, that is paid 
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out ©f money under Ins own direction. Tfiere have* 
been very wdhhy examples of this self-denying vir- 
tue among us in this nation ; but I do not know of 
tkJioblfr example in this tasje, than that of. the late. 
Mr.Jioyle, who founded a lecture for the 1 ProSf of 
the Christian religion, against atheists, and other no- 
torious infidels.' The reward of perpetual memory 
Amongst men, which might possibly have some shaie * 
in this sublime charity, was certainly considered but 
in a second degiee ; and Mr. Bttyle had it in his 
thoughts to make men imitate him as well as 'speak of 
him, when lie; was gone off our stage. 

Th e world has received niu£h good from this in- 
stitute, and the noble emulation of gfeat men on 
the inexhaustible subject of the essence, praise, and 
attributes of die Deiyr,.lias had the natural effect, 
which always attends this kind of contemplation : to * 
Xit, that he who writes upon it with a sincere heart, 
Aery eminently excels whatever he has produced oji 
an\ other occasion. It eminently appears from this 
observation, that a particular blessing has bgen be- 
HWiwed on this lecture. This great philonophei^prt- 
vided for us, ahgr Ins death, an employment not only 
# Juitable to our condition, bu£ to his own at the same 
time. It fs a ygkt fit foi angels, to behold the 
benefactor and the person %ob l lged, not only in dif- 
ferent peaces, but under ddfeicnt beings, employed m 
th® same work. % . 

This w'orthy man 'studied nature, and traced mil 
her ways to those of # her* unsearchable Author,^ 

, When he had found fhjn, he gave this bounty for 
the praise &nd con tern plat ion of Him. To one wba 
has not run through regular courses of philosophical 
inquiries (th© other leaned labourers m this vineyard 
tifill forgive me), 1 cannot*but principally recommend 
the book, intituled, Physico-Theglogy, printed fcf 
Wilham*jnnysy in St Paul’s church-jwd. 
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It 'is wniten by Mr. Durham, rector of l f pinin» ter. 
in Essex. 1 do not know what Upinin^er is worth; 
but i am sure, had I the best living in England to 
give, I should not think the addition of it su£ieiei»t« 
acknowledgment of his merit ; especially since I am 
informed, that tlie* simplicity of his life is agreeable 
to his useful knowledge and learning. 

The praise of this author seems to me to be the* 
great perspicuity and method which render his work 
intelligible and plea-jiig to people who arc stumger* 
to such inquires, »«• ucll as to the learned. It ;s a 
very desirable enteitaimpent to find occasions of ploa- 
sure and satisfaction in tho*c objects and occurrences 
which we have all our lives, perhaps overlooked ; or 
beheld without exciting any reflections that m.ule its 
wiser, or happier. The plain good man does, 
Avith a wand, show* us the wonders and spectacles m 
all nature, and the particular capacities with which 
all living creatures are endowed for their several ways 
of hie ; how the organs of creatures arc made accord- 
ing to the different paths in which they aroto move 
and provide for themselves and families; whether 
they are to creep, to leap, to swim, to fly, to walk ; 
whether they ure to iijmbit the bowels of the card* 
the coverts of the wood, the muddy, or cle'jr streams; 
to howl in forests, or converse in cities. All life, 
from that of a worm to that of a man, is exj 'lined ; 
and as 1 may so sptyik, the wondrous works of ifae 
e, 'ation,^)y the observations of this author, lie before. 

as objects that create ‘love and admiration ; which, 
'without such explications, strike us only with confu- 
sion and amazement. * 

I The man who, before he had this book, dressed 
f and went ouj *to loiter and gather up something tc* 
*■ entertain agjp fml too vacant, no longer needs news 
"to give hlwlelf amusement ; the very ^ir he breathe* 
suggests abundant' matter for hi* thoughts. "lie will 
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eoi*idt»r du^ Ik* has begun another day of life, td 
breathe wit/ali other creatures in the*samo mass of 
air. vapours, and clouds, which surround our globe* ; 

ojp all the numberless a*numU that live llv ufc'eiv-' 
ing f momentary life, or rather moment iry and new 
reprieves irotn death, at their nostrils, he only stands 
direct, conscious and contemplative of the benefaciion, 
•_A man who is not capable of philosophical reflec- 
tions from Ins own education, will bo as much pleas- 
• ed as with any other good news which hc^Jias not 
before Ifard. Tlie agitations oi die wind, and the 
falling of the yams, me what ate absolutely netvs-ury 
lor^ltis welfare and ncrommoifation. This kind of 
readtf will behold the light with a new*j<.y, and a 
salt of leasonabte rapt; ye lie will belled from the 

aj^iemlagts which ntynd and surround our globe, 
to the contemplation of tin* globe itself, the distribu- 
tion of the earth and water'*, the varety and quantity 
»f all th.ngs proMdcd lor the uses of ot^r world. 
.Then will hi.s contemplation, which wai fought? used 
and general, I** lot down to particulars, to diHetent 
so^l.s and moulds, to the beds of minerals and stones* 
into caverns an<j volcanos, and then again to the 
» of mountain*, and then**g.iin to the fields and 

\ alleys. 

When the author has acquainted h;s reader with 
the plac.'nof lus abode ; he informs him of his capa- 
city to make hiti^e.isy anti hnppq in it by # tho*gift*of 
senses, by their ready organs, by showing him tfnf 
structure of these organjj* the disposition of tin* ear 
Jbr the receipt of sounds, cvf t he nusud jot smell, the 
tongue for. t^sto, the nerves t<5 avoid harms by our 
feeling, and the eye by our sight. 

4The wlicle work is cgn chided (as it is the yum of 
lift Am sormons in proof of tfte existence'll the Deity) 
with reflections wjuch apply each dj*vmct part of it 
to an end* for which*! he author may htfpe to be re- 
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warded with an lmmortiiity much mor^ to b< desired, 
than that ot r^maim ng m cn rn d honoi\ t,mong dll 
tht f>ons of mui 


#> 

THREE LETTER**, KS MR JOHN HI LUES. 


DrslONfD FOR Tlir (UVRPHN 


7’ur hi die few men but an or able at ^ome t»>it 
or other, ol making a tight juduiu nt ol thunselvc h , 
therctore having, as I^mb, caught myself in ouv A 
these wise, tits, 1 am resolved to make us*» ot it while 
it Inhts and lay my ti^sc beiore you 1 wxs bred a 
mercer, 1 need not tell you that most of "ur pro- 
tessiorvare*oratorb 1 1 have, with some p&ins, attain- 
ed to a great volubility ol tongue, and am a perfect 
mastei m the art of shop-rhetoric, which, with the 
help of a lyr wtg, a plausible bow, a gentle inclina- 
tion of flwBpad m proper parts of my discourse, 
and an etkyWotion ol the hand, sets off all that I 
utter, bnAj&b helped me to thrive in the world v*>y 
comfortably. • Ry this moans, Mr, Ironside, as I owe 
my prosperity \q noise, I am growp an utter enemy 
to silence, , ad whetf I go a'meng my pfcyn honest 
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noijshbours, fl'ho are not any of % the talking profes- 
sions. I cannot help assuming a superiority over them* 
wTtich.fl find, ha* lx i‘pn a lit tit resented. 1 haYe often • 


resoJVed to coniine my oratory to»the verge of my 
' hop, and to employ it only in setting off my silks and 
Voeadcs. but long habits are not easily overcome, 
atTTf the musical sound of inv own voice has tempt- 
ed me, as often, to break that resolyyon. Many of 
my nrtj.Luntann*. I know, would take it kindly it I 
talked les->, and ll you would put me in a way to do 
it, ksli«>u?d bf* very glad to oblige them. Von must 
knot) that l am soim times chairman ot i\ club, where 
so\e of tliein complain that they have nol th <ir share 
oythe discourse, and other? (in raillery* I suppose) 
call me the c fne spt^k^r.’ I have offered to pay 
double for my flub, but that will not satisfy them. 
Resides, Mr. Guardian, I have heard that von mo- 
ralists say, it is diflieuli for a man to talk mlu h with-,* 
^out offending against truth, innocence, or g* •fb.wnn- 
ners : and how do I know, now I am serious* y lie-, 
tlr r tVm unhappy talent may not, at some tone A* 
have mish d me into laisehood, uncharitnble- 
%iest. or scandal ' It is' pd&iblc that the super- 
fluuy of n.v disci torse may have tallen upon the* re- 
pu»atu»j oi scntie honest nrnft, and have done him all 
itr p'lrabk injury. I may, in the torrent of my lo% 
qiiurity, have I Pencil real merit, or •nugnififal httjg^ 
failings, beyond the allowance of charity, or huma- 
nity. I may have rid.Ved an unjust jealousy by a 
flow er of speech, practised upon credulity by a smooth 
sentence,’ itnd, in the heat of an argument, I may have 
railed a man knave hy a shake of tlu* head ;ujd shrug ; 

the shoulders. To be plain, 1 have searched mjr i 
heart, and iind there i- a gient deal'ol vanity at the 
it, The*' •fore, (jtiA*uian, now I am | 

in a proper d> -position, if yo \t yrdThe pleased to give., 
me anjeciure^on this subject** and be so kind as tty 
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convince mi lhot I^orn a coxcomb you w 11 do x 
vny pailituhr s< r\w i* to bir. 


\uut very bumble Scrvai*i 


TO \\:WUiU IRONSIDE, ls; 

O/, u hi 'i 1h tnir to tht httjit of th L'n 
Bh U un ( ( jl Cu 1 ii t l j dth 

i 

oin i H onshu, »S (pt 17 1 J. 

If yoni lion lnd art It footling than a btai ne 
would not 1mm o|m ii< rl h* ihioil igainst so guiti * I 
a (Incision .»•> nnwpu raduu, vs huh his ocr been 
looked upon, in .til |>oli»(» countries as tending to no 
QtU >r 1 than to piomo « <i b< it r omit r>t aiding, f * 
Jwet n aiit st v *, But 1 «-htll take tuictlur impor- 
tunity, Mi Ivonsidt 1 > tmk with >ou \ pi n *’ s su )- 
ject M\ pri^int busintss is with the [aim. ^nd 
Hinco this samp ha«, bth ived hiinsiM so rudt'y I "cti 
j, fey these p*es< nts th ith ng* him v t< me if me ni iL< 
tie\t masquerade, ami dt^ne you will give orders u> 
' Mr Button to brinj: him thither, m ill his terrors, 
^ where, tn (kfenu of f Jie innocence cl these midnight 
t amusements, I intend to appear against him, in the 
P Iiabit oi Sigmor Ntrohni, u trv th<» merits of thi* 
| Cause by single combat, T am, vour\ 

Incognito. 


NESTOR, 

ptop’ bon b mouth a ^ttlo 041 

to <S^5ter of mas^ 'ending t have pursu- 
it a dear creature stveral of tbe^e gay nights 




lilHRniAN. 


1?6. t;iHRniiN. <17 U 

through ihr-o or tour as odd elufiges as any m Ovid*a 
aMotatyrphos* 4 '. : amt she ha-' promised, ai 4ho ijo\t,« 
habit of a gipsy, lo 14*11 me finally my for- 
t*m*?s* Be dumb till then, and afterwards say what 
voti nleasrv * 

Your humble Servant, 


# • Tim Fnor u* 


FSD OF THF E lOUI M.N J It V<V :;m 











